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Post-war planes and ships will complement 
each other. While the busy executive may 
fly, his family will still prefer sea travel 
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spoken and written about air vs. 
water transportation in the not-dis- 
tant future that it might be worth 
while for us to get our feet on some 
facts that are actually solid. 

The Normandies cashed in on speed, 
and served up large portions of luxury 
as an added draw for the high-pres- 
sure, silk-stocking trade. It was worth 
money to a man with three secre- 
taries and a valet to save anywhere 






ceive couldn’t possibly compete with 
the super-plane for the trade of the 
business tycoon or the glamorous Hol- 
lywood movie star. 

You can’t blame a man to whom 
time is cash for putting an ocean be- 
hind him in 12 hours when the fastest 
ship takes four days to cross. Nor can 
you criticize a lady with a penchant 
for photographers for passing up -a 
ship when she knows that the camera- 














men will be hanging around a clipper 
port rather than a steamship dock. 

High speed ceased to be of prime 
importance to passenger ships even 
before the war. If a traveler can spend 
five days at sea, he can spend seven. 
If he can’t afford five days, he can’t 
afford four, either. And so he’ll decide 
to travel by plane. 


THE DOOM OF THE Normandie does 
not mean, of course, that aircraft will 
carry most passenger traffic. In fact, 
they will carry very little of the total 
volume—just as the super-ships did 
before the war. Smaller, slower liners 
like the America, Washington and Man- 
hattan—whose passengers didn’t care 
whether they landed on Wednesday 
afternoon or Thursday morning—will 
be the kind of ships that will meet 
future all-passenger requirements. 

Speed never was important to trav- 
elers who preferred sea travel to other 
forms of transportation. There is no 
substitute for the therapeutic value of 
an ocean voyage. Planes and ships 
will complement one another in the 
future. Let us say that a post-war 
business man has a deal to close in 
London. He wishes to combine busi- 
ness and pleasure by taking his family 
along. But they don’t go together. The 
business man flies across and the fam- 
ily goes by boat. While he is in Eng- 
land — transacting his business — his 
family is getting the benefits of a sea 
trip. Then, when his business is con- 
cluded, they arrive, and he has the 
leisure to devote to them. 


The American Merchant Marine— 
through plans now being formulated 
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by the Maritime Commission, the 
American Maritime Council and the 
Navy—will carry a large percentage 
of international travelers after the 
war. Combination passenger-and- 
freight ships will embody war-born 
refinements (many of which, while 
already here, are still military se- 
crets) that will insure degrees of com- 
fort, speed, safety and economy be- 
fore unknown on this type of craft. 

The new combination merchant 
ships will carry from 12 to 200 passen- 
gers, and while they will be consid- 
erably slower than the WNormandies 
they will afford comforts to satisfy the 
most exacting traveler—and at re- 
markably low cost. They will be air- 
conditioned so that the traveler in the 
tropics will be as comfortable as if he 
were in an air-cooled theatre. 

Television and the other miracles 
of the twentieth century will be found 
on the slowest U. S. freighter. Noise 
and vibration from propulsion ma- 
chinery will be almost entirely done 
away with through utilization of rub- 
ber and similar materials for machine 
mounts and in other parts of the 
vessel. The latest movies—sent ahead 
by planes to ports of call—will be 
viewed by passengers on a freighter in 
the South Seas simultaneously with 
the New York premiéres of the same 
films. Food will be comparable to 
that served in fine restaurants ashore. 
Staticless radios will bring great con- 
cert artists right into a merchant- 
man’s public room. 

The all-out visionaries who are to- 
day peering into the post-war era with 
X-ray eyes, and who see there world- 
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wide freight traffic virtually confined 
to the air lanes are suffering from 
what might be called global astig- 
matism. True, the pressure of war 
has driven aviation ahead by at least 
a decade. But that same pressure has 
done exactly the same thing for the 
Merchant Marine. 

Until incredibly cheap substitutes 
for oil and gasoline are found (and 
even the visionaries don’t see any) 
aerial transportation for both passen- 
gers and freight will remain com- 
paratively expensive. Right now it 
costs anywhere from 25 to 40 cents 
to carry one ton of material one mile 
through the air. On the other hand, 
the cost of carrying a ton of freight 
one mile in a ship is not figured in 
cents—but in mills. It is reasonable to 
suppose that eventually the cost of a 
ton mile by air may be reduced to a 
dime. But even then, sky shipping 
will be from 10 to 20 times as ex- 
pensive as sea shipping. Almost all 
bulk commodities and most other 
cargoes will go by ship. 


Far INTO THE foreseeable future, sky 
cargoes will for the most part com- 
prise — aside from mail — perishable 
and luxury goods. Conceivably the 
day may not be very far off when an 
affluent musician sitting at a tele- 
Vision set in London will see and hear 
an American piano very much to his 
liking, and order one shipped by air. 
But for every customer who is willing 
to pay a greatly hiked price for a 
bulky article delivered by air, there 
will be many customers who will 
choose to save money by waiting a 
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little while for the same article to be 
delivered via Merchant Marine. 

Let us say that a fashionable New 
York, Boston or Hollywood florist of 
tomorrow has a clientele that is will- 
ing to pay a premium for the first 
potted tulips of the season directifrem 
Holland. All right. The florist has a 
ton of bulbs and blooms shipped from 
Amsterdam by air express. He is sell- 
ing the tulips to his customers within 
24 to 36 hours of the" time they were 
nodding under.<he windmills, where 
they grew. But the customers are ab- 
sorbing anywhere from 750 to a 
thousand dollars air freight charges, 
just for the privilege of getting the 
flowers early. Those who are willing 
to wait for the same picking of tulips 
to come over by boat two weeks 
later will merely have to absorb be- 
tween 30 and 50 dollars on the ton 
of floral freight. 

America’s post-war merchant ships 
are not in the blueprint stage. They 
are here now—save for a few finishing 
touches—only they won’t be unveiled 
to the public until the last Zero has 
been shot down. The new merchant 
ships will be from 400 to 550 feet in 
over-all length, and capable of speeds 
ranging from 16 to 20 knots, with 
some in certain specialized trades 
having speeds up to 24 or 25 knots. 

Disasters at sea will be unknown. Al- 
ready the problem of stray mines— 
which caused so many sea tragedies 
after the last war, has been overcome 
by the use of detection devices. Fire- 
detecting equipment, as well as non- 
combustible material, is helping to 
outlaw the possibility of fire disasters 





















occurring on these merchant ships. 

Refrigeration on a large scale will 
make feasible long journeys for 
perishable cargoes, such as foodstuffs. 
Furthermore, low cost materials, less 
expensive construction processes and 
increased carrying capacity will ma- 
terially reduce the price of passenger 
and cargo transportation. 

We have no way now of ascertain- 
ing the limits of opportunity for our 
merchant ships. Those vessels will be 
carrying incalculable numbers of 
people who have never before traveled 
in peacetime. Members of the armed 
forces—going back to the scenes of 
action. Relatives of the war dead, on 
their way to visit graves in remote 
parts of the world. And others whose 
interest in foreign lands has been 
aroused by the war. 


We should have an adequate Mer- . 


chant Marine as a medium for trade 
expansion—rather than continuing a 
policy of limiting its size to tonnage 
requirements of the past. The corner 
grocery, the big department store and 
the wholesale house have proved the 
value of an adequate fleet of delivery 
trucks as a trade builder. 

While we should at no time lose 
sight of the maritime rights of our 
allies, we should at the same time 
keep an eye on the fundamental fact 
that an adequate and properly sup- 
ported maritime structure is closely 
integrated with the progress and wel- 
fare of our own country. As tough as 
some of the problems are, I believe 
we can lick them to the satisfaction 
of everybody concerned—for they are 
minor, compared to licking the Axis. 
Then our Merchant Marine can take 
its rightful place in the maritime sun. 


Impractical Jokes 


@AtT A PUBLIC auction in West Chester, Pennsylvania, a man attend- 
ing out of curiosity bid 10 thousand dollars on a building as a joke. 
It was the only bid. The trust company agreed to a re-sale, but he 
was responsible for the difference if the property brought less than 


that amount. 


@Humor-Lovinc sTANLEY J. sPOEHR of Hershey, Pennsylvania, wired 
gourds on the branches of his plum trees. Curious visitors trampled 


his lawn bare. 


@A mororist in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, found a parking violation 
tag on his car. For a laugh, he transferred it to another car. Police 
made a checkup and the fun-seeking motorist was fined 50 dollars 


and costs. 


@Epwarp wovetr of Cincinnati found an old vest on his lawn, 
left by a workman. Lovett planted 20 dollars in a pocket of the vest 
and “found” the money while his wife was watching. Several days later 
the workman came for the vest and Mrs. Lovett returned it to him 


with the 20 dollars. 





—W. E. FArsBsTEIN 
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With high courage and unflagging faith, these 


men and women await the day when scientists 
will discover a cure for their insidious malady 





Arthritis: Medicine’s Stepchild 


by JEANNiE CAMERON 


i ALL so hopeless. Nothing seems 
to help her.” 

They were visitors who had been to 
see the new patient. They didn’t no- 
tice us as we sat there in our wheel- 
chairs, screened by the vines of the 
arbor. We watched them as they 
went down the drive with long easy 
strides. One wore French heels, the 
other perfectly flat sandals. 

For our part, we all wore varying 
types of orthopedics, solid oxfords, 
heavy and ugly. We couldn’t have 
changed the height of our heels by a 
sixteenth of an inch. 

We watched them as, with one 
hand, each girl flipped open a car 
door and slid in, with one movement. 

Time was when we too had done 
things like that. Easily. Naturally. 

Are we really the step-children of 
medicine, we arthritics? Is it true 
that, in comparison with the research 
done on other diseases, work done to 
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determine the cause and cure of this 
wretched affliction is practically nil? 
Is no one really greatly concerned 
with arthritis? Apparently not. 

For one thing, there is nothing 
spectacular about arthritis. It usually 
creeps up on one slowly, sometimes 
taking two or three years to develop 
so that when the victim at last knows 
what has happened to him, it is too 
late to do anything about it. 

My own story is that of perhaps 
seven out of every ten cases we hear. 
We always had felt well. Full of pep 
with energy to spare. Then suddenly 
we realize that for the past three 
months we have tired easily. Our feet 
begin to hurt; we take extra shoes to 
the office. Our hands are swollen and 
sore; we wince when enthusiastic sales- 
men give us the old friendly grip. One 
day we lean pensively on our elbows, 
and are brought out of our dreamy 
mood with a bang. Those elbows, too, 
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hurt frightfully. In my case I dragged 
back and forth to the office for a full 
year—and by that time my hands and 
feet were badly crippled, my knees 
stiff, my hair gray. 

Last fall I came to a small sanitar- 
ium for arthritis, out in the New 
Mexico desert. There are 14 of us. 
We come from all over the country: 
Michigan, Wisconsin, West Virginia, 
New York, Ohio, Arkansas, Oregon, 
California. When I came, I learned 
the stories of the others. 


BARBARA, A PRETTY, red-haired girl, 
is only 23 years old. When she was 
13, back in Michigan, she had her 
first attack of arthritis. She went 
through various clinics in the Middle 
West before coming out here. She has 
had all the treatments: fever therapy, 
transfusions, huge doses of vitamin D, 
shots of all kinds, injections of gold. 
Each thing helps, temporarily. Then 
it wears off and that particular treat- 
ment, when tried again, has no effect. 
On crutches, by strength of will alone, 
Barbara finished high school. Then she 
gave in and went to bed, practically 
for keeps. When I first came she got 
into her wheel-chair for about an 
hour in the morning and again in the 
afternoon. Twice a day she walked 
half way down the hall and back, 
perhaps 20 steps each way—with her 
crutches, of course. The rest of the 
time she spent in bed. 

Eight months later, Barbara is still 
doing just that. 

Next to her is Cathy. Cathy was a 
perfectly normal American girl—and a 
freshman in college. She danced, she 


swam, she played tennis, she made 
excellent grades. And she became 
engaged to Jack. But that’s all past 
now, all but Jack who writes from 
camp and does his best to keep her 
hopeful. Cathy has casts for her legs 
and spends several hours a day lying 
in bed with them on. They are tiring 
and wretchedly hot. After she rests, 
for six weeks perhaps, all the swelling 
in her knees goes down. Then with 
her crutches she walks, three steps. 
Then six. Then ten. Down to my 
room and back, slowly and carefully. 
And then, one night, we hear her 
crying pitifully and in the morning, 
via the grape vine, the whole corridor 
knows. Cathy is off her feet again, 
back in the casts, the pain and sore- 
ness almost more than she can take. 
Tom is about 45. He has been 
out of circulation now for almost four 
years. Back home he has a wife and 
two adorable little boys. Tom, too, 
has had all the various treatments. 
He has had adhesions broken, an 
exceedingly painful operation, per- 
formed under anesthetic, and not par- 
ticularly satisfactory. True, he is bet- 
ter. He was in bed all day, two years 
ago. Now he sits out in the yard a 
couple of hours each afternoon. Most 
of these people are young. They are 
as valiant as they come, consistently 
optimistic, and they have all tried— 
tried so hard. But they will just have 
to wait, it seems, until something new 
is discovered. And when will that be? 
Years from now, we are afraid, be- 
cause so very little is being contributed 
to our aid. 
For every dollar spent on research for 
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e us, four hundred dollars are spent in work don’t know that you can’t sleep that 

€ done for tuberculosis. Don’t misunder- night, because you are too dead tired. 

st stand, we are glad so much is used in We can wake of a morning feeling 

n | this way. Millions for the care of in- rested and without a pain. Surely, a 

r | fantile paralysis, cancer, diabetes and miracle has happened. But when we 

8 all the others. But, please, you who try to rise, to step, the very minute 

g endow research laboratories and you those wasted muscles, which are al- 

§ who pay for the up-keep of hospitals ways the heritage of arthritis, are 

3, for “incurables,” don’t forget the ar- called upon todo their part, the dream 

8 thritics. Because, of the millions of us_ is over. The pain and stiffness are 

h who are afflicted, it is a safe bet there and within an hour or two the 

3. that 30 per cent never will be really rested feeling is a thing of the past. 

y active again. We move about, yes, but as though 

fe And where are we to go when this hampered by chains, and with balls 

J happens? Families get tired of having of lead attached to our ankles. We 

9 a cripple around. A practical nurse, _ live, but as though we are under some 

© for very long, is beyond the means of strange hypnotic spell. 

ly the average home. And we seem to But we are not pessimists. Though we 

F live forever, dragging on for years and _have submitted to all the known treat- 

f years, exhausting the patience and ments, and have stubbornly refused to 

- the finances of our families. We sel- respond, we are waiting, still hope- 

: dom die of this. When something else fully, for that “somebody” who will 

d does the trick, our epitaph is invar- one day discover the secret, and re- 

5 iably the same: “Well, really—after lease us from our bonds. 

vs all, it’s a blessing!” We appeal to you, doctors, scien- 

a When friends visit you the stimulus — tists, philanthropists. Take us into 

of new faces and conversation peps your family and work hard for us, too. 

_ you up. You are gay, animated. They We need your help. Desperately. 

S 

Conquest by Close Harmony 

a 

st SLO, NORWAY, is probably the only place in the world which 

e Hitler’s hordes conquered with song. Expecting the Nazis to 

y invade them by force of arms, the Norwegians were prepared to 

a resist accordingly. But when 20 thousand Hitlerite troops disembarked 

- in Oslo’s harbor, three platoons of them bearing musical instruments 
which they played lustily while singing and marching down QOslo’s 

: crowded streets, the surprised Norwegians thought that the invasion 

: rumors were unfounded and that the Germans were eager to make 

és friends. Too late, they discovered that, while a mere handful of the 

d Nazis had lulled their suspicions to sleep with song, other Nazis were 

{ seizing strategic parts of Oslo—and the conquest was over. 
r | —Lours Hirscx 
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—Cairo (by cable to Coronet) 

HIS TIME LAST YEAR the army had 
TT hake Bengazi and threaded its 
way through a maze of minefields 
down the coast of the Gulf of Sidra. 
Fryeberg’s New Zealanders tried a 
“left hook” and almost but not quite 
caught part of Rommel’s retreating 
army. And suddenly it was Christmas. 

Christmas in the desert of Libya, a 
rain-sodden desert of mud and mines, 
and the men saying to each other, 
“Libya, I love you because you’re 
mined—all mined,” until they got 
tired of the feeble joke, which was no 
joke anyway. 

Christmas at a place called Nofelia, 
with the New Zealanders who stood 
all hands to a fine bully stew and pro- 
duced enough drinking likker to in- 
duce a highly respectable senior officer 
to do his imitation of Monty. 

There was a football game, and 
Captain Bill Warrener paraded in 
his mud-caked battle dress and his 
disreputable working cap to receiye 
the military cross for an exploit in 
which he had become involved some 
weeks before. ““Titch”” Matthews, who 
is dead now, gave a concert on the 
mouth organ in a little Italian chapel 
with broken windows and scars on its 
walls. Titch was always pretty good 
on the mouth organ. 

And then Christmas was over, but 
not the rain, and men went to bed in 
wet places, far too tired even to 
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bother grousing about it any more. 

I am just telling you what I heard, 
I wasn’t in Nofelia last Christmas. Not 
me. I was in Cairo, temporarily in- 
capacitated, with a roof over my head 
and a lot of gaiety going on in which I 
was unable to participate. 

I remember there was a very swank 
party to which I had an engraved in- 
vitation. I gave it to an Australian 
sergeant whom I met in a bar, and 
several days later “I learned that he 
had been the life of the party, espe- 
cially when he lurched into a corner 
with a red-tabbed Brigadier, and, 
tapping the Brigadier on his berib- 
boned chest, told him what was wrong 
with Brigadiers. 

It was different from being in 
Nofelia. The poinsettias bloom in 
every Cairo garden at Christmas time, 
The banyan tree puts down its fan- 
tastic tentacles and builds new trunks 
for itself. The frangi-pani has lost its 
crop of lilies, but its leaves are green, 
and incredible green baloneys hang 
from long stems on a tree whose name 
I never learned. If you’re out of cleans- 
ing fluid, you can grind up the seeds 
of the baloney and use that. Guaran- 
teed to leave no ring. 

Cairo at Christmas is gay. The 
Europeans are gay by long habit and 
the Arabs are gay too, because Christ- 


/ mas comes just after the end of the 


Moslem festival of “Caudan Bairam.” 
This is the time when processions 
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move noisily through Cairo’s crowded 
streets, behind bands playing Arabic 
music; behind a dervish prancing in 
the lead. These processions begin at 
the railway station and march down 
Ibrahim Pasha Street past the Ezbikiah 
Gardens, a park as pleasing as the 
Boston Public Gardens, and into the 
maze of streets which lead deep into 
_ the city. They are welcome home 

parties for pilgrims returned from the 
’ Bairam pilgrimage to Mecca. 

There the pilgrim sits, in an open 
carriage at the tail end of the parade, 
trying not to look too pleased with 
himself, sitting back against the seat 
in his fresh white gown, his new 
crimson cap and a gleaming white 
cloth wrapped about his head. 

Those things have always happened 
in Cairo at Christmas time, and they 
always will. But last Christmas a thing 
happened that never happened before 
and will never happen again. It hap- 
pened to me, on Christmas Eve—to 
me and a big brown dragoman who 
daily stands in front of Shepheards 

| Hotel, luring tourists to see the sights. 
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‘Good Christmas,’””..0f footing the 
I limped down the front stégn. Some 
to see the bazaars today?” Heake a 
have said that to me five hundrett 
times in the months I knew him. 

*‘What is Caudan Bairam?” I ans- 
wered, grinning at the old fraud, and 
walked off. 

And then, because it was Christmas 
and I was lonely, I turned back and 
said to him, ‘‘Come, let us take a 
gharry and have a ride, but not to the 
bazaars and not to the pyramids, nor 
yet to the Blue Mosque.” 

We climbed into the gharry, which 
is a rickety old one hoss shay, he in his 
draughty nightgown which is called a 
gallabea, and I in my soldier suit 
which must look just as odd. It was 
coming on dusk and some of the stars 
were already shining. 

“Which of those,” I asked, “‘do you 
suppose is the Star of Bethlehem?”’ 

“Bethlehem?” he said. “I was born 
in Bethlehem.” 

“In a manger?” I asked him. 

“Manger?” he repeated. “‘What is 
a manger?” —CHESTER MORRISON 


Give Him Time 


OME YEARS before his elevation to the Presidency, Senator James 
Monroe was guest at a ball given by a Mrs. Bingham. The socially- 
minded hostess had just inaugurated the European custom of having 
the guests announced by a servant. Unfamiliar with this mode, the 
Senator was nonplussed to hear the butler call out, ‘‘Senator James 
Monroe.” “‘Coming,” he answered as he hurried to the cloak room. 
: But on the way he was met by another servant who again announced, 
“Senator Monroe.” This time he answered loudly and impatiently, 
much to the amusement of the guests and to his later chagrin, “I’m 
coming just as soon as I can get off my overcoat.” 


—HELeEN KitcHe.t Evans 
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HIS TIME LAST YEAR the army had 
| sone Bengazi and threaded its 
way through a maze of minefields 
down the coast of the Gulf of Sidra. 
Fryeberg’s New Zealanders tried a 
“left hook” and almost but not quite 
caught part of Rommel’s retreating 
army. And suddenly it was Christmas. 

Christmas in the desert of Libya, a 
rain-sodden desert of mud and mines, 
and the men saying to each other, 
“Libya, I love you because you’re 
mined—all mined,” until they got 
tired of the feeble joke, which was no 
joke anyway. 

Christmas at a place called Nofelia, 
with the New Zealanders who stood 
all hands to a fine bully stew and pro- 
duced enough drinking likker to in- 
duce a highly respectable senior officer 
to do his imitation of Monty. 

There was a football game, and 
Captain Bill Warrener paraded in 
his mud-caked battle dress and his 
disreputable working cap to receiye 
the military cross for an exploit in 
which he had become involved some 
weeks before. ““Titch” Matthews, who 
is dead now, gave a concert on the 
mouth organ in a little Italian chapel 
with broken windows and scars on its 
walls. Titch was always pretty good 
on the mouth organ. 

And then Christmas was over, but 
not the rain, and men went to bed in 
wet places, far too tired even to 
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bother grousing about it any more, 

I am just telling you what I heard, 
I wasn’t in Nofelia last Christmas. Not 
me. I was in Cairo, temporarily in- 
capacitated, with a roof over my head 
and a lot of gaiety going on in which I 
was unable to participate. 

I remember there was a very swank 
party to which I had an engraved in- 
vitation. I gave it to an Australian 
sergeant whom I met in a bar, and 
several days later ‘I learned that he 
had been the life of the party, espe- 
cially when he lurched into a corner 
with a red-tabbed Brigadier, and, 
tapping the Brigadier on his berib- 
boned chest, told him what was wrong 
with Brigadiers. 

It was different from being in 
Nofelia. The poinsettias bloom in 
every Cairo garden at Christmas time, 
The banyan tree puts down its fan- 
tastic tentacles and builds new trunks 
for itself. The frangi-pani has lost its 
crop of lilies, but its leaves are green, 
and incredible green baloneys hang 
from long stems on a tree whose name 
I never learned. If you’re out of cleans- 
ing fluid, you can grind up the seeds 
of the baloney and use that. Guaran- 
teed to leave no ring. 

Cairo at Christmas is gay. The 
Europeans are gay by long habit and 
the Arabs are gay too, because Christ- 
mas comes just after the end of the 
Moslem festival of “Caudan Bairam.” 
This is the time when processions 
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move noisily through Cairo’s crowded 
streets, behind bands playing Arabic 
music; behind a dervish prancing in 
the lead. These processions begin at 
the railway station and march down 
Ibrahim Pasha Street past the Ezbikiah 
Gardens, a park as pleasing as the 
Boston Public Gardens, and into the 
maze of streets which lead deep into 
the city. They are welcome home 
parties for pilgrims returned from the 
Bairam pilgrimage to Mecca. 

There the pilgrim sits, in an open 
carriage at the tail end of the parade, 
trying not to look too pleased with 
himself, sitting back against the seat 
in his fresh white gown, his new 
crimson cap and a gleaming white 
cloth wrapped about his head. 

Those things have always happened 
in Cairo at Christmas time, and they 
always will. But last Christmas a thing 
happened that never happened before 
and will never happen again. It hap- 
pened to me, on Christmas Eve—to 
me and a big brown dragoman who 
daily stands in front of Shepheards 
Hotel, luring tourists to see the sights. 


“Good Christmas,” he said to me as 

I limped down the front steps. “‘Want 
to see the bazaars today?” He must 
have said that to me five hundred 
times in the months I knew him. 

“What is Caudan Bairam?” I ans- 
wered, grinning at the old fraud, and 
walked off. 

And then, because it was Christmas 
and I was lonely, I turned back and 
said to him, “‘Come, let us take a 
gharry and have a ride, but not to the 
bazaars and not to the pyramids, nor 
yet to the Blue Mosque.” 

We climbed into the gharry, which 
is a rickety old one hoss shay, he in his 
draughty nightgown which is called a 
gallabea, and I in my soldier suit 
which must look just as odd. It was 
coming on dusk and some of the stars 
were already shining. 

“Which of those,” I asked, “‘do you 
suppose is the Star of Bethlehem?” 

“Bethlehem?” he said. “‘I was born 
in Bethlehem.” 

“In a manger?” I asked him. 

“Manger?” he repeated. “‘What is 
a manger?” —CHESTER MORRISON 


Give Him Time 


OME YEARS before his elevation to the Presidency, Senator James 
Monroe was guest at a ball given by a Mrs. Bingham. The socially- 
minded hostess had just inaugurated the European custom of having 
the guests announced by a servant. Unfamiliar with this mode, the 
Senator was nonplussed to hear the butler call out, ‘‘“Senator James 
Monroe.” “‘Coming,” he answered as he hurried to the cloak room. 
But on the way he was met by another servant who again announced, 
“Senator Monroe.” This time he answered loudly and impatiently, 
much to the amusement of the guests and to his later chagrin, “I’m 
coming just as soon as I can get off my overcoat.” 
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Trade union men are studying administration 


at Harvard on equal terms with bosses’ sons. 


And both groups are gaining a new outlook 


Labor Dons a Mortar Board 


by Lewis B. FunKE 


a MCINTOSH HAS a major assign- 
ment. He is helping to organize 
the utility workers of the Midwest. 
Joe is thirty-seven—a member of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, whose international 
representative he has been since 1939. 
Before that he had been a mechanic 
and hydroplant operator for the Ala- 
bama Power Company. On. this 
record, admittedly, Joe would prob- 
ably be just another among thousands 
of labor leaders—except for one rather 
important detail. Joe is bringing to the 
problems of his organizational drive 
the benefits of a very special sort of 
Harvard education. And this in spite 
of the fact that he left school when he 
was twelve years of age. 

How Joe McIntosh managed to 
grace Harvard’s patrician halls is the 
story of an experiment currently in 
progress at Cambridge. An enterprise 
pregnant with significance not only 
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for the future of the trade union move- 
ment but also for the whole labor- 
management setup in the post-war 
world. It-is a story that had its begin- 
nings back in 1941 when a man high 
in the ranks of labor approached a 
personal friend, Professor Sumner H. 
Slichter of Harvard with an idea. 

“‘Slichter,” he said, “regardless of 
what some people may say or think 
about labor, I know that the large 
unions of this nation are very well 
aware of the responsibilities their 
growing power has brought them. In 
order to fulfill these obligations these 
unions realize they need trained men. 
Harvard prepares men for business 
and the professions. Why not for 
leadership in the labor movement? 
Perhaps you can work out a plan 
whereby Harvard and the unions 
could get together and answer the 
needs of these times.” 

Professor Slichter, a Wisconsin 
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liberal and keen observer of the social 
currents, agreed to try. Months of con- 
ferring with labor leaders throughout 
the country produced a curriculum 
and a plan—the Harvard Trade Union 
Fellowship Project. Briefly, Harvard 
agreed to finance the cost of preparing 
the curriculum and to split the cost of 
tuition fees on a 50-50 basis with the 
unions. The unions would select their 
own men—those with potential or 
proved executive-leader ability. Men 
who might be expected to remain in 
the labor movement rather than use 
their work at Harvard as a means to- 
ward exit. Harvard made one stipula- 
tion—it wished to train exclusively for 
executive responsibility. 

The plan went into effect in Sep- 
tember, 1942. Last May Harvard 
“graduated” its first group of labor 
fellows, 14 trade unionists—including 
Joe McIntosh. Representatives of 
unions of garment, hosiery, hat, cap, 
millinery, radio, machine, electrical, 
woolen and worsted workers, painters, 
glaziers and railway clerks—they all 
had come at personal sacrifice of vary- 
ing degree. Each union had worked 








The long arm of the law was not long 
enough to embrace Lewis Funke—for after 
a‘year of studying legal tomes at college, he 
forsook his career as counsel to pursue a 
penchant for the writing craft. As a 
| free-lance reporter, he worked his way 
through college, contributing to the Herald 
Tribune, the Bronx Home News and the 
_ New York Times. In 1936 he became a 
member of the Times sports staff, and later 
Served as critic and interviewer of Holly- 
wood personalities. Now a member of the 
Times genera: news staff, his hobbies are 
golf and amateur movie photography. 
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out its own methods of footing the 
expenses other than tuition. Some 
unions felt their men should make a 
substantial sacrifice (and wives went 
to work to support their husbands 
through school). Others assumed the 
premise that their men must have no 
chance for recriminations in later 
years and paid their full or part 
salaries while the men were on leave. 

Last September another batch of 
students—similar in make-up and 
number—met at Cambridge to con- 
tinue the venture which labor leaders 
and educators are watching with 
mounting interest. For it ajready is 
evident that the Harvard Trade 
Union Fellowship Project is not just 
another experiment in workers’ educa- 
tion in the traditional sense. Rather 
it’s an attempt to extend to the trade 
unions the same basic type of training 
for administrative responsibility which 
Harvard — through its renowned 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, the Littauer School of Pub- 
lic Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Economics—has been offering 
to men in the public service and those 
intending to enter business. It aims to 
give men in labor the proper execu- 
tive training and to help them think 
in the strategic terms which they, as 
makers of policy, must master. 

Thus, the trade unionists study such 
specified subjects as ‘Economic Anal- 
ysis,” “Trade Union Problems and 
Policies,” and ““Human Problems and 
Administration.” They also take part 
in a seminar on “The Economics of 
Collective Bargaining” and carry op- 
tional courses like “‘ Management Con- 
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trols,” “Production, Organization and 
Engineering,” ‘‘Constitutional Law” 
and “American History.” 

They learn to answer such ques- 
tions as “How does one determine 
whether a firm can pay higher wages?” 
and ‘‘How does one determine the 
economic condition of an industry?” 
They tear apart income statements 
and balance sheets, individual firms 
and industries and work out solutions 
to problems which have confronted 
labor leaders in the past. They probe 
the psychological intricacies concom- 
itant with handling human beings on 
both sides of the fence. And, once or 
more a week they sit down at dinner 
to discuss the varying aspects of the 
labor problem with men from man- 
agement, government and labor. 


Wuat is Best of all, perhaps, they 
eat, live and study on equal terms with 
the boss’s son at the world’s richest 
university and—as one of them re- 
marks—‘‘get an insight into how 
papa’s mind works.” Professors at 
Harvard still are chuckling over the 
running debate carried on throughout 
the last academic year between a 
labor fellow, who had worked in a 
department store, and the heir to one 
of Boston’s largest variety dispen- 
saries. That the general verdict was 
“no decision’? doesn’t matter. The 
point is that the interchange of ideas 
probably was mutually beneficial. 

Indeed, the experience and record 
of the first class of labor fellows is a 
good augury for the Trade Union 
Fellowship Project. It is no secret, for 
instance, that most of the members of 
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the pioneer group came to Harvard a 
little in awe, more than slightly skep- 
tical and prepared for a certain 
amount of rebuff and snobbery. 


Samual Hasson, a machine oper- - 


ator in the dress manufacturing in- 
dustry, confesses, ‘When I was ad- 
vised that I had been selected to join 
the fellowship project my first thought 
was that I’d be an interloper at Har- 
vard. I felt that staying at Harvard 
would be a constant challenge for 
recognition. And I resolved to meet 
the ‘adversary’ and give a good ac- 
count of myself.” 

Instead, the visitors found a faculty 
far from stuffy, men they could sit 
down with and trim at poker or gin 
rummy. In the classroom an informal 
atmosphere prevailed and the fellows 
soon discovered they could air their 
problems and make their points in 
perfect freedom. In fact, they found a 
fertile field for missionary work on 
behalf of labor. Milton Schulman, a 
presser in the garment industry, re- 
ports that in one of the classes at- 
tended by the undergraduates in the 
Business School all the problems on 
the examination dealing with labor 
were solved by the students to labor’s 
advantage. And, adds Schulman, as 
the term closed students were criti- 
cizing and condemning management 
for malpractices in no uncertain terms, 

On the campus the labor men were 
among the most popular students. 
Naturally, they were at first the sub- 
jects for healthy though not well-con- 
ceived curiosity. This soon evaporated. 
The qualities for which these men had 
been chosen—ability to win the con- 
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fidence of others and to lead—broke 
down the barriers. They became 
known on the campus as the “‘omni- 
scient experts on labor unions.” 

When the coal strike was on, the 
trade unionists had to get on the car- 
pet and explain the whys and where- 
fores. When any event affecting labor 
and capital took place it was to them 
that all questions were directed. 
Schulman, recalling the number of 
times he was stopped between his 
dormitory and the classroom, at meals 
and over a mug of beer, says, “‘Besides 
gaining a knowledge of the economic 
and social structure of our society, I 
had to do a job of public relations.” 

Professor Slichter—looking over the 
first year’s efforts—says with a satis- 
fied twinkle in his eye, “What tickles 
me about the whole setup is that it 
ties in perfectly with what a great 
university should be. It should be the 
center of new thought and new ideas, 
a disturbing and exciting community 
in which to live. The rich and stim- 
ulating environment of a great uni- 
versity comes as much from the 
students as from the faculty. And 
those labor fellows contributed their 
share toward that environment. They 
did much to make Harvard a better 
university besides making themselves 
better labor leaders.” 

Scholastically that first class—rang- 
ing in age from 24 to 39, and including 
men like McIntosh who never got to 
high school—surpassed all expecta- 
tions. In spite of the fact that the 
unions had been urged to select repre- 
sentative men of affairs rather than 
those of the scholar type, the labor 
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fellows displayed an excellent capacity 
to handle book material. 

“We didn’t give marks,” Professor 
Slichter says, “because everything was 
so experimental and because we felt 
that mature men didn’t need such an 
incentive. And we were right. There 
was almost no limit to the work we 
could ask them to do.” 

Of course, it is too early to expect or 
be able to point to any concrete results 
from the first year’s product. With the 
exception of several men who have 
been called into the services, the labor 
fellows are back with their unions and 
are proving the worth of their training 
in the daily problems that arise in the 
life of a trade union. Most of them 
keep in touch with Harvard, supply- 
ing material for its noted library of 
industrial relations. On occasion they 
have sought advice and instruction. 


HarVARD would like to see the plan 
adopted by other universities in other 
sections. It points out that there are at 
least 100 thousand trade union admin- 
istrative officers in the United States 
and that the better trained these ex- 
ecutives are—the better it will be for 
labor and management. But it adds a 
word of caution. Thousands of dollars 
must be spent—as they were by Har- 
vard—in careful and thorough prep- 
aration of the project lest it fizzle and 
do the cause of labor-leader education 
irreparable harm. 

Meanwhile, the second year of the 
experiment is under way. And while 
all the signs are good, there has been 
no throwing of hats into the air as yet. 
Harvard is discouraging that. And the 
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unions themselves—burned before by 
overheated hopes for other education 
plans—are reserved. 

As one labor organ wrote, “The 
training of picked men or women for 
trade union service on an academic 
basis is—unlike mass education—dis- 
tinctly an investment. A union will 
shrink from spending money on the 
higher education of some of its mem- 
bers, unless it can have reasonable 
expectations that these trainees will 
return to the roost the better equipped 
for service to their unions. That these 
prospects do not materialize the post- 


graduate record sheet of even such an 
out-and-out labor school as was 
Brookwood* offers ample proof.” 

Nevertheless, Mark Starr,; educa- 
tion director for the International 
Ladies Garment. Workers’ Union, 
gives the key to everyone’s hopes when 
he says, “‘Let me stick my neck out 
for future historians of labor unions 
and higher education in the United 
States by saying that the Trade Union 
Fellowship Project is a unique mile- 
stone and marks a new era.” 





*This school, which no longer exists, was located 
at Kotonah, N.Y. 


Darn Clever, These Chinese! 


ROM THE fabled days of westward expansion comes this tale of 
EF one invasion. which had a happy ending. 





Rumor’ had slyly reared its ugly head in the tranquil court 
of the Emperor of China, circulating word that the thousands of 
Chinese who had gone to the United States to work on the railroads 
were being starved and tortured. So it was that in 1875, seven war 
junks sailed out of China to avenge its people. 

While the Emperor anxiously awaited news of his armada, the 
plucky little fleet, ill-outfitted for so long a voyage, was pounded and 
tossed by the turbulent Pacific. But at long last land was sighted, and 
the seven proud war junks sailed into the peaceful harbor of Monterey. 
The gunners stood by their quaint brass cannons, ready to blast 
away on the least sign of resistance. 

But as the ships glided in, the Chinese warriors received the greatest 
surprise of their lives. Lined up along the shore was the entire popula- 
tion of Monterey, waving, cheering and welcoming them into port. 
So pleased were the good people of the town at the unexpected visit 
of the picturesque boats that school had been dismissed and business 
postponed. When the astounded Chinese came ashore, they were feted 
like royalty. 

Overwhelmed by this hospitality, the fearless mariners decided to 
stay in California. Some went to work for the railroads, while 
others stayed on at Monterey as fishermen. 

And in Peking the Emperor waited in vain for his fleet to return 
and announce its successful conquest. 


Or so legend has it. —Jack ZIMMERMAN 
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Multiply your household problems a dozen times 
and you will be faced with a duplicate of Henrietta 
Nesbitt’s gigantic task in the Executive Mansion 


White Housekeeping 


by HELEN FurNAS 


N MARCH, 1932, Mrs. Henrietta 

Nesbitt had a new job and a 
severe case of cold feet. Superficially 
the prospect was not too alarming— 
taking charge of housekeeping in a 
serene white mansion at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, NW, Washington, 
D.C. The White House family was 
just moving in and would have to 
learn the ropes along with the new 
housekeeper. Mrs. Nesbitt was un- 
able to forget, however, that she had 
suddenly acquired total responsibility 
for running the most important do- 
mestic machinery in the country. 

“TI don’t think my knees stopped 
rattling for a solid year,” says this 
gray-haired veteran of nearly three 
complete Roosevelt terms. She still 
vividly remembers agonies of appre- 
hension before her first “‘little dinner” 
for 20—with Paderewski as guest of 
honor. In*her mind’s eye every ca- 
lamity of scorching, burning, spilling, 
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spoiling and breakage had taken 
place. Actually, when the trial by 
fire and china was over and they were 
passing the coffee and cigars, Mrs. 
Nesbitt reflected that, except for a 
slight drag between kitchen and din- 
ing room, undetectable to the dis- 
tinguished guests, everything had 
gone off smoothly. The second dinner 
seemed much less formidable, al- 
though it was a full orchestra affair 
with 63 persons gathered in the State 
Dining Room in honor of Prime 
Minister Ramsay Macdonald. 
During her new housekeeper’s novi- 
tiate, Mrs. Roosevelt was always sweet 
and patient. But the most practical 
aid and comfort came from the head 
butler, a six-foot-two, 250-pound col- 
ored man of great dignity, who came 
in with the Hoovers and knows White 
House customs inside out. Many of 
the servants are old-timers. One cook 
has been there 14 years, a housemaid 
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just retired after 20 years and a cer- 
tain doorman who doubles in barber- 
ing shaved President Taft. 

The White House service staff, of 
which Mrs. Nesbitt is the gentle and 
efficient leader, numbers about 25, 
all colored, all minutely investigated 
by Secret Service before acceptance. 
Mrs. Nesbitt herself double-checks 
character and personality before pro- 
moting any servant to the coveted 
second floor, inhabited by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt, and barred 
off at the foot of the staircase by an 
iron gate guarded by a sentry. 

Only a few members of the staff 
sleep in the third-floor servants’ quar- 
ters—to be available when interna- 
tional crises strike in the night and 
bring important visitors scurrying to 
the White House and, very likely, 
clamoring for coffee. The rest are 
divided into two eight-hour shifts 
with three cooks on each. Mrs. Nes- 
bitt, who, like all other employes, 
came under civil service after two 
years at the White House, arrives at 
7:15 a.m. and stays until five, except 
on official dinner nights. 

The White House also has a servant 
problem. For one thing, the local 
draft board is not partial to that 
Pennsylvania Avenue address, For 
another, civil service domestic help’s 
pay is getting crushing competition 
these days. As a result, the White 
House is taking on older butlers than 
it has ever employed before. 

Except as to scale, these domestic 
problems are not very much different 
from our own domestic problems. 
*‘Just like running an ordinary house 
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—only more so,” says Mrs, Nesbitt. 

In the historic East Room, for ex- 
ample, the 8714 foot parquet floor 
must shine like a mirror 365 days a 
year in spite of the fact that most 
grand receptions have been canceled 
for the duration. Mercifully the fa- 
mous gold piano has been removed 
to the National Museum and replaced 
by a more practical instrument. But 
the three mammoth crystal chande- 
liers still must be cleaned once a year, 
six men spending a day and a half 
on each. When sunlight ruined the 
draperies at the 14-foot windows, a 
new set was made and Mrs. Nesbitt 
had the old ones cut down for smaller 
windows in other rooms. 

There is a set of two tablecloths 
for the 40 by 9-foot table in the State 
Dining Room. Laying these cloths so 
that the edges are even and the 
laundry creases match takes two men 
an hour. The 7 by 4-yard ¢loths are 
woven in Belfast, the sole place with 
big enough looms, and must be or- 
dered a year in advance. 


DusTING AND vacuuming of all fur- 
nishings goes on daily, with annual 
chores like chandelier-cleaning con- 
centrated in the Roosevelts’ absence. 
Recently the Executive Mansion was 
turned upside down to get in some 
new water mains. But by far the most 
constructive tearing up took place in 
1935. This big job included tunnel- 
ing under the west driveway to put 
in a carpenter shop, cold chamber, 
small wine cellar, shipping room and 
recreation rooms for the -help, re- 
newal of drain- and heating-pipes and 
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the installation of six bathrooms on 
the second floor of the house. 

There is no laundry — flat work 
goes to a commercial outfit with in- 
structions about soaps and rinsing, 
personal items to a hand laundress. 


| The old kitchen has been divided 


into three glass-walled rooms with 
working surfaces and linen cupboards 
of stainless steel, several refrigerators 
and five dishwashers. Cooking is per- 
formed on an extensive electric stove 


| with built-in pancake griddle. A 


miniature portable steam table con- 
veys hot food to any part of the man- 
sion. The fish box, full of crushed ice, 
is well loaded these days, a drug-store 
Size ice-cream pack holds 30 gal- 
lons, an electrical unit keeps frozen 
food at zero. The electrically operated 
stock-pot with a faucet on it recalls 
those ancient cook book recipes that 
start off ““Take half an ox...” The 
electrical food choppers, meat grind- 
er and batter mixer are gigantic. 
This Paul Bunyan touch makes 
sense. Necessarily the White House 
must buy chickens by the dozen just 
as it buys its napkins and sheets by 
the gross. When Mrs. Nesbitt orders 
the meat, she usually calls the kind 
of big supply house that caters to 
hotels. Vegetables come from another 
supply house, canned goods from a 
jobber, herbs from a fancy herb farm 
just outside Washington. Only pies 
and quick-breads are baked in White 
House ovens, cakes, bread, candy and 
ice-cream being purchased from a 
bakery which has become the rage 
in Washington since it acquired 
this steady White House patronage. 
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Before the war, the horse-shoe table 
in sections was frequently set up to 
accommodate the State Dining 
Room’s maximum of one hundred 
and ten, the gold table service pur- 
chased in France by President 
Monroe being used on state occasions 
and the food bills running at times to 
25 hundred dollars a month. Now en- 
tertaining has been slashed to the of- 
ficial bone, the gold service is packed 
away and 50 or 60 at table are about 
tops. But that is still plenty of people, 
observes Mrs. Nesbitt as she counts 
up White House ration points. 


RATIONING Is just one more com- 
plication in the already elaborate 
record-keeping she and her assistant 
carry on in a pleasant basement 
office once used by President Adams 
for a study. Mrs. Nesbitt’s files record 
the menus of every party to the last 
after-dinner mint. Partly for historic 
reasons, partly so that official menus 
will never be duplicated, every meal 
served and every seating arrangement 
is printed and preserved. 

Mrs. Nesbitt also must cope with a 
point certificate covering a two-month 
period sent her by OPA to be banked 
and drawn upon as needed. From the 
ration board’s point of view, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt are merely inmates 
of the White House which is classified 
as an “‘institution,” in the same boat 
with hotels, restaurants and hospitals, 
its ration requirements being de- 
termined on the average number of 
mouths fed. Unfortunately for the 
President’s table, OPA arbitrarily fig- 
ured this on the basis of the month of 
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December, 1942, neatly hitting the 
pre-Christmas slump in entertaining 
which always gathers momentum in 
the late winter and early spring. 
Even so, Mrs. Nesbitt has made out 
very well in most point-consuming 
departments. Courses have been cut 
to three, and game or fish substituted 
for meat at even the most formal din- 
ners. Mrs. Nesbitt did serve beef- 
steak to Winston Churchill and party 
—hbecause it seemed so appropriate. 
But when she realized what the Eng- 
lish beef-eaters had done to the point 
budget, she made no more exceptions. 
The Roosevelts themselves have 
been no problem. The President has 
always preferred game and fish to 
meat, and Mrs. Roosevelt, according 
to her housekeeper, is “the most 
democratic eater I have ever seen.” 
While in residence, the First Lady 
takes a lightning glance at the day’s 
menu, suggesting revisions only if the 
guests are to be Boy Scouts or Mo- 
hammedans, say, and the chosen din- 
ner doesn’t quite fit. She also casts an 
eye at the seating arrangements and 
may move Mrs. X next to Mr. Y, 
provided that the change does not 
impinge on the protocol seating chart 
drawn up under State Department 
guidance. Aside from this and her 
ritual of scrambling eggs with cream 
in a chafing dish for Sunday night 
supper, she leaves matters domestic 
in Mrs. Nesbitt’s capable hands. 
Those hands are up to all emer- 
gencies, including Boy Scouts and 
Mohammedans. Special diets and 
food allergies of frequent visitors are 
carefully noted and taken into ac- 
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count. At the Presidential table the 
food is copious and strictly American, 
A sample Sunday dinner for the 
Roosevelts may be shrimp cocktail, 
roast duck with dressing, apple sauce, 
squash, string beans, mashed potatoes, 
ice-cream, cake and the strong drip- 
coffee the President enjoys. 


AFTER RUNNING A Woman’s Ex- 
change in Springfield, Mass., and a 
large farm belonging to a brother-in- 
law on the Hudson, Mrs. Nesbitt and 
her husband took a house in nearby 
Hyde Park. Logically enough, she 
ran into Mrs. Roosevelt for the first 
time while helping organize a local 


branch of the League of Women’ 


Voters. Mrs. Nesbitt was in the habit 
of sending for water-ground meal 
from her-native Minnesota and oc- 


casionally baking a few loaves of’ 


whole wheat bread. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
happening to taste a loaf given to a 
sick friend, induced her to make a 
batch regularly and sell her some. 
This led to Mrs. Nesbitt’s making up 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s Christmas boxes o1 
cookies and candied orange peel and 
eventually to a letter asking how she’d 
like to come and be housekeeper at 
the White House. 

Her husband, an insurance man, 
joined the White House staff with 
her, doing accounting, bookkeeping 
and inventory, checking purchases 
and gifts. After his death, Mrs. Nes- 
bitt took over many of his duties, 

It is inevitable that when the 
Roosevelts are in residence and es- 
pecially in wartime, “every meal is 
a conference,” with the number of 
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conferees often undetermined until 
half an hour before mealtime. Sep- 
arate conferences may be held simul- 
taneously by the President, Mr. Hop- 
kins and Mrs. Roosevelt, with a table 
Jaid for each party in various spots. 

Mrs. Nesbitt says the nearest she 
ever came to nervous breakdown was 
on the occasion of a state dinner 
tendered Lord Tweedsmuir when he 
was Governor General of Canada. As 
usual, ice-cream packed in fancy 
molds had been ordered from the 
little shop, but an hour before dinner 
it had not turned up. Mrs. Nesbitt 
leaped into her car and drove around 
to the shop. It was locked and barred. 


Frantically she hunted down the own- 
er’s home to find Mr. and Mrs. 
Proprietor gone out to dinner nobody 
knew where. With her wrist. watch 
ticking away maddeningly, she then 
drove all over town till she found a 
shop owner able and willing to re- 
open his store, call back his ice-cream 
man and get a few molds over to the 
White House just under the wire. 

Later she found that through the 
negligence of a newly-hired girl clerk, 
the original molds had been left melt- 
ing just inside the shop door. 

“That kind of thing,” says Mrs. 
Henrietta Nesbitt, “‘takes 10 years 
right off anyone’s life.” 


“Ho Sai Gui” 


NE EVENING just before Christmas I was in Chinatown visiting a 

Chinese friend. His seven-year-old son, Jung-Foo, with a great 

air of mystery, drew me aside. ‘‘Me send letter to Santa Claus,” he 

whispered. ‘‘You write it for me, please?” And so, as he told it to me, 
here is what Jung-Foo wants for Christmas: 


Dear Santa Claus: 


When Christmas comes this year please give my father necktie 
that won’t wear out, because when his neckties wears out, he gives it 
to me. For my mother please give 12 lollipops of all different colors, 
because she thinks lollipops isn’t good for small boys, and that is 
because she has never tasted any. For my teacher in school please give 
100 in everything, so she can know how happy boys is when they get 
100 in everything. For Quong, who lives next door, please give him 
some good manners, becauseeverybody tells me what agood-mannered 
boy he is and I get tired of hearing it, for I know different. For me, 
I don’t deserve nothing, because I have been a bad boy this year and 
I can prove it. I hope you have a nice trip on Christmas Eve, and 
should you visit my home, please wake me up because I want to thank 
you for what you have on your mind. My name is as put down — 
but my American friends call me *“Tarzan.” 


Yours truly and Merry Christmas, 


Jung-Foo Tarzan - 


P.S. And for 1944 “Ho Sai Gui.” (May all the world be good to you.) 


DECEMBER, 1943 


—Cari GLICK 
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Coronets: To Why We Fight, a series 
of films made under the supervision of 
Frank Capra and Anatol Litvak. 
Final proof that, in probing the larger 
issues of this war, one motion picture 
is worth 10 thousand text books... 
To Ngaio Marsh, a very slick writer 
of very slick mysteries .. . To John P. 
Marquand, whose So Little Time is 
a perfect portrait of a state of mind— 
incisive, ironic, funny, frightening. 


Thorns: To Joe Palooka, idol of 
American youth, knight in modern 
armor—and complete ass ... To 
Gladys Swarthout, an opera singer 
who should stick to it. She has as 
much right using her voice to sing 
jazz as she has to go hog-calling. 


File and Forget: There is no mys- 
tery about the origin of the word 
“okay.” In Choctaw it means “‘it is 
so” ... A suicide in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, left this note: ““Dear Lucifer: 
Give me a small shovel to start with” 
. .. 38 per cent of all accidents in this 
country are caused by slipping... A 
Pennsylvania lady bought anti-tu- 
berculosis seals every Christmas, faith- 
fully pasted them all over her bosom 
as a prevention against the disease: 


Strictly Personal: In World War 
I, General Douglas MacArthur was 
taken prisoner—by a patrol from the 
ist Division, U.S. Army. The Yanks 
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books, his haberdashery, his jelly jars 
. . . Ibm Sa’ud, ruler of Arabia, has 
been divorced one hundred times, 
pays alimony to one hundred ex-wives 
. . . At the height of his fame in 
London, some *30 years ago, Ezra 
Pound was invited to a swank dinner 
party. His hostess later reported that 
the celebrated poet spurned her food, 
ate the roses on the table, “gurgled 
internally”’ the rest of the evening... 
Cyrus S. Eaton once wrote a personal 
check for 18 million dollars. 


The Enemy: In 1934 so many Jap- 
anese women were “‘occidentalizing” 
their eyes—by slitting the slanting 
corners of their eyelids—that the gov- 
ernment had to forbid any more of 
same... The Nazis call the Lambeth 
Walk “‘Jewish mischief and animal- 
istic hopping” . . . Recipe for “Hitler 
Herring” advertised by a New York 
delicatessen store: ““Take a Bismarck 
herring, cut out the brains, remove 
the backbone and open the mouth.” 


Quote-Unquote: DIOGENES: “Bury 
me on my face, because in a little 
while everything will be turned up- 
side down.” 

W. ©. FIELDS: “There’s no way of 
telling where the D.T.’s leave off and 
Hollywood begins.” 
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thought he “looked like a German’®” 4 
... W. Somerset Maugham prints an 7 
anti-evil-eye symbol on his house, his 7 
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NLIST NOW IN A proud profession, 
This is the call directed to 
young women of character and ability 
who want to render maximum service 
to their country in time of war, and at 
the same time obtain the best possible 
preparation for a normal life and 
career in the post-war years. It is an 
invitation to enroll in the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps, created in the U. S. 
Public Health Service by an Act of 
Congress last June “‘to provide for the 
training of nurses for the armed 
forces, governmental and civilian hos- 
pitals, health agencies and war in- 
dustries . . .” 

Under the Act’s provisions, young 
women who began their nurse’s train- 
ing after January 1, 1941, or are 
hereafter accepted by an approved 
nurse training school, may enroll in 
the Cadet Nurse Corps. Tuition and 
all other training expenses are sup- 
plied without cost and, in addition, 
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Women in white—65 thousand of them—are today 
needed urgently on two fronts. No calling has so 
much to offer as a war and peacelime career 








|_A Call for Nurse Cadets 
d 


by SURGEON GENERAL THOMAS PARRAN 


the cadet is paid a stipend during her 
period of training. The professional 
degree of R.N. (registered nurse) may 
be acquired now in 24 to 30 months 
instead of the usual 36. Cadets agree 
to serve for the war’s duration in 
either civilian or military nursing, 
whichever they may choose. 

We’re only too aware of gasoline 
and fuel oil and certain food short- 
ages brought on by total war. But 
because normally 97 per cent of us 
are well at any given time, we aren’t 
apt to realize so acutely that a short- 
age of doctors and nurses also exists. 
One-third of our effective medical 
manpower is on duty with the armed 
forces and by the year’s end, a fifth of 
our‘effective nurse power may well be 


‘too. Moreover, the wartime need for 


nurses in civilian life, especially in 
industry, has increased. 

With so many doctors gone to war, 
nurses must today shoulder broader 
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responsibilities. Doctors who remain 
at home are spreading their skills as 
widely as possible to care for patients 
who are acutely ill. Often the nurse 
alone must cope with emergencies of 
illness or accident in the long interval 
before a doctor can be reached. Na- 
tional health has never been better; 
but more people are in hospitals than 
ever before because of the difficulties 
of providing medical and nursing care 
in homes. Overcrowded housing in 
many areas makes it impossible for 
a sick person to be cared for properly 
at home even though a doctor and a 
nurse were to be found. 

And in spite of the unprecedented 
demand upon hospitals, many of them 
have been forced to close entire wards 
because there just aren’t enough nurses 
to staff them. 

There is a considerable margin, as 
we discovered during the fuel oil 
shortage last winter, between the com- 
fort level and the danger level. The 
shortage of nurses in many areas al- 
ready has caused a deterioration of 
health and medical care which is 





Dr. Thomas Parran has received honorary 
degrees from 13 colleges and universities, 
including St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
where he received his B.A. degree, and 
from Georgetown University where he was 
graduated with honors from the College of 
Medicine. In 1917 he was commissioned in 
the regular corps of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, after which he served successfully 
in 15 states on public health, research and 
‘ administrative assignments. Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service since 
April, 1936, Dr. Parran has instituted 
vigorous campaigns for the control of 
venereal diseases, cancer and pneumonia. 
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uncomfortably close to the danger 
level. Neither the morale nor the 
productivity of the civilian popula- 
tion can remain at high level without 


health services which hold prevent-* 


able disease to the minimum and 
make available promptly medical and 
nursing care for those who are ill and 
injured. It is obviously just as im- 
portant to the morale and effective- 
ness of our fighting forces to heal 
their wounds and to protect them 
against disease as it is to provide 
them with guns and planes and tanks, 
Whether at home or overseas then, 
the well-trained nurse is close to the 
top of the list of essential war workers. 
The War Manpower Commission will 
give the Cadet Nurse Corps the same 
priorities for recruits transferring from 
essential war jobs as it does the 
WACs, the WAVES, and the SPARS. 
Since early in 1943, the problem of 
how to supply the nation with more 
nurses quickly has been studied by 
leaders in the nursing and hospital 
fields, who in turn have held many 
discussions with the government agen- 
cies most directly concerned—the 
Army, the Navy and the Public Health 
Service. From these discussions the 
Bolton Nurse-Training Act was 
evolved, sponsored by Frances Payne 
Bolton, Congresswoman from Ohio, 
who has long been an active friend of 
better nurse education in this country. 
Congress passed the measure with- 
out a vote against it either in the 
Senate or the House. And within a 
month, 45 million dollars was ap- 
propriated to launch the program. 
Today war industries and women’s 
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‘service organizations alike are out 


on a shopping tour for competent re- 
eruits. Many wartime jobs for women 
pay well, some of them handsomely, 
but they’re still wartime jobs. The 


| Nurse Corps is frankly competing for 
| the most competent of these young 


women, but it is not offering big 
money quick. It offers rather a life- 


F time career in a profession for which 
| the need will never diminish and 
§ which can be as profitable for a woman 
| inher own home, as for the woman 
| who is ambitious for professional dis- 
| tinction. The government foots all 
' training bills for that career, plus a 


stipend of 15 to 20 dollars monthly 
during the pre-cadet and junior 
cadet periods. 


Who Is ELIGIBLE? Young women 
who are high school graduates, and es- 
pecially those who have also had 
some college training. They must be 
physically fit, for nursing is hardly a 
sedentary occupation. They must be 
between 18 and 35 years of age, 
though some training schools do ac- 
cept 17-year-olds. All student nurses 
admitted to accredited nurse training 
schools since January 1, 1941, are 
eligible likewise to join the Corps. 

Girls from good homes may be 
assured they will enter an equally 
good environment in an accredited 
nurse training school. Their parents 
will appreciate the fact that their 
daughters are under guidance and a 
study régime comparable to that af- 
forded by the best women’s colleges. 
The Public Health Service will see 
that the cadets are properly housed 
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and fed and their health protected 

The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps is the 
newest of the national women’s war 
services. Its members will wear an 
official uniform as a, symbol of serv- 
ice to the nation at war. The uniform 
was created through a competition 
set up by leading fashion designers 
and was selected by a jury of fashion 
editors. As a doctor, and as a mere 
man, I know nothing of women’s 
fashions; but I’m told by ‘those who 
do know, that the Cadet Corps uni- 
form is the most functional, the 
smartest and the most becoming of 
all the uniforms designed and adopted 
thus far. 

Need it be emphasized that nurse’s 
training is also a most valuable asset 
for home-making and motherhood? 
Statistically, among professional wom- 
en, they have the lowest divorce rate 
and the highest proportion of happy 
homes. The statistics should hold 
water, for a large proportion of trained 
nurses do marry. 

Joining the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps does not keep a lady from 
marrying even for the duration, for 
the Army now accepts married nurses, 
as do many training schools. The 
recruit pledges herself only to engage 
either- in essential military or civilian 
nursing while the war is on, and as 
her health permits. When the war 
ends, all cadets who have been in 
training for 90 days will be able to 
complete their course. 

The Army and Navy can take per- 
haps only 20 per cent of the total 
number of nurses who will be trained. 
The many demands of the civilian 
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population will absorb the remainder. 

It is obvious that there will be new 
needs and new opportunities for 
nurses in the post-war world. When 
the millions now in the enemy-oc- 
cupied countries are liberated, starva- 
tion and disease will be the first 
scourges to be dealt with in every 
land. Epidemics, too, follow in the 
wake of war. We in America need to 
begin to think of another kind of ex- 
peditionary force, an army of doctors 
and nurses as the spearhead of relief 
and rehabilitation. Unless we act now 
to be ready for it, the tragedy of 1918- 
21 may be repeated. Then more 
people in Europe died of starvation 
and disease than were killed in all 
the battles from 1914 to 1918, 

War brings most of us face-to-face 
with the problems of life and death, 
of suffering and of healing. There is 
something in the training of a doctor 
and a nurse which makes a difference 
in their adjustment to basic human 
problems. It enables them to find ex- 


pression in a troubled world and not j 


be overwhelmed by it so long as they 
can minister to a human being in 
need. In war or peace, they give help 
to the sick, the suffering, the injured, 
They see the beginning of life and its 
end and they begin to understand 
something of the nature of man as 
they serve him in his extremity. When 
such experiences go into a life they 
leave an imprint upon it which deep- 
ens its meaning and enriches its tex- 
ture. This is particularly true of 
women, of nurses. The profession of 
nursing, diligently pursued, with wise 
hands, a cool head and warm heart, 
builds a woman to the fullest meas- 
ure of her potentialities. In itself it is 
rewarding. As a profession it has an 
honorable history and a proud future, 

In the U. S. Cadet Nurse Training 
Corps young women of America will 
train for war and for peace. Through 
it they will find an essential place for 
their skills both in the world of today 
and the world of tomorrow. 


Matter of Height 


N UNDERSIZED GENTLEMAN Called on Dr. Fred Albee, the famous 
bone surgeon, and presented this strange problem: 

His wife, to whom he had been married eighteen years, had sud- 
denly become very much embarrassed by her four-inch advantage 
over his mere five feet and refused to go out with him. The dis- 
tressed little husband wanted, if possible, to have his legs lengthened. 

Yes, it could be done, Dr. Albee replied, but it required two 
separate and extremely difficult operations and at least four months’ 
convalescence. Despite all this, the little man was willing to go 
ahead. But Dr. Albee, had reserved his opinion. 

“Here’s what I want you to do,” he said. ““Go home, tell your 
wife what I have told you, and then ask her to come in and have her 
legs shortened. That requires only one operation!” 


The doctor is still waiting! 


--Dr. Frep H. AuBeg, A Surgeon’s Fight to Rebuild Men (Dutton) 
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lian Defender 


“]’m just a plain cop,” avows De- 


ive Lieutenant Edward A. Dieck- 
of the San Diego, California, 
Department. 
But not to the folks in that front- 
¢city which, under his leadership, 
been hammered into a smooth- 
tioning fortress of safety. 
In the summer of ’41, Dieckmann’s 
as a member of the homicide 
wad got a lot tougher when he was 
tin command of the newly formed 
ternal Security Squad. His new de- 
involved training men and wom- 
to investigate sabotage and es- 
age; to handle missing person, 
icide and other crime cases and 
make plant protection surveys. On 
tfateful afternoon of December 7, 
lunteers flooded his office asking 
at they could do. 
“Too cockeyed busy even to try to 
unt em,” says Ed, who appointed 
raid wardens for 30 districts, set up 
xiliary police, a messenger service, 
drivers’ corps, organized fire watch- 
s and constructed a control room. 
Now with all the machinery he set 
motion going full blast, Ed acts as 
bntroller under the Citizen’s Defense 
brps and writes a morale-builder- 
per called Ye Atomizer, named for 
ship’s paper he edited while on 
destroyer U.S.S. Decatur. (He 
bin the Navy 21 years; rates three 
Hlals—one for service in the last war.) 


I. A day on the job with Lieutenant Dieck- 
mann. There’s no time for time out for lunch. 


4. 


As alien control officer, he tacks up a 


“‘No Trespassing” warning lo enemy aliens. 


7. 


Yes, he tends his Victory Garden too. 


2. An air raid warden drops into head- 
quarters to learn how a gas mask is donned. 


&. Explaining the workings of an incen- 
diary bomb to Bomb Reconnaissance Officer. 


@. He used to have time to write a bit of 
fiction. Now the ‘‘ Atomizer” keeps him busy. 


y 


se 
ar 


en, 
ae | 


3B. Inspection duly. Dieckmann sees 
lo il thal defense equipment is shipshape. 


a 


G. And to daughter Patricia, a defense 
messenger, the how of a stirrup pump. 


Py \ . 
9. Home al last. Coronet’s Homefront 
Hero has well earned this month’s award, 





I. He enters a Capo di Monle tank- 
ard in his records. Actually, he can 
give you the hiding place of most of 
his 100 thousand props from memory. 


4. Each prop is tended like a mil- 
lion dollar star. This authentic 1825 
Biedermier piano, a “find” at 150 
dollars, is now worth 1,500. 


e 
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2. Some of his curios, gathered from the 
world over, are originals, like this fine 
Sevres vase. When the “‘real thing”’ isn’l 
available, his 80 crafismen duplicate it. 


&. Along with a staff of more animate 
guards, this skeleton watches over the 
three-million dollar museum, whose treas- 
ures couldn’t be duplicated at any cost. 


B. The workshop turns out a segment 
of the 40-foot couch to be used in “The 
Lodger.” Merle Oberon won't be able to 
loll on it, as it’s made of waste materials. 


G. Sample of a prop-man’s problems— 
a scene from “Buffalo Bill.” The Indians, 
though real, didn’t know how to don war- 
paint nor build wigwams. Little did. 


Man of Property 

A Mr. Tom Little is a Mr. Heap 
Big at 20th Century-Fox, for his | 
handiwork, as chief of the property 
department, hovers in the back. 
ground of every film from that studio, | 
Although his domain covers just half © 
an acre, Tom Little (who hulks six 
feet six) has the world in his files. 
At the crank of a camera he will 
produce anything for you from an 
authentic Nuremburg stove to a pair | 
of false teeth, 1909 period, from his 
three-story, cram-jammed storehouse. | 

When he migrated West 28 years [; 
ago, fresh from staging shows on 
Broadway, he was going to do big 
things for the “flickers.” The “big 
things” turned out to be canvas back- | 
drops and more canvas backdrops, 
for in those days a prop man’s proud- | 
est possessions were a lurid imagina- 
tion and a steady painting hand. 

Today, with the picture on Wood- 
row Wilson still in the script stage, 
Tom Little trips to Washington and 
the White House to trace down the 7 
exact furnishings of the Wilson era. | ™ 
Working with the research and the |} 
set-miniature departments, he works 
out the exact staging before action- 
camera time. Then he’s on hand to 
see that nobody moves a Louis Quinze 
chair into a’ Louis XIVth scene. He 
judges his success by the Jack of fan- | 
mail. Eagle-eyed movie-goers are | 
quick to point out even the littlest 
inaccuracies, so it’s Tom Little’s 
boast that the postman seldom rings. 









**Piece of land means peace of mind,” someone 
aptly quipped, but consider carefully ere you 
bargain your own cool cash in terra firma 








n an 
pir || Land Boom Ahead 
n his by SHELBY CuLtom Davis 

ouse. 

years | 


; on Ww IS CIRCULATING among the 
» big | W money-wise that now is the time 
to buy land. 


yack- Even shrewd Joseph P. Kennedy, 
rOps, | former Ambassador to Great Britain, 
oud- Who acquired his fortune in Wall 
zina- | Street stocks — reputedly a million 
d. dollars for each of his nine children— 
ood- | has recently purchased some three 
tage, | million dollars’ worth of land. 

and : The Rockefellers are buying land. 
. the | Charles F. Noyes, famous New York 


real estate man, has come out of re- 
' tirement to invest several millions in 
| properties. James W. Gerard, former 
Ambassador to Germany, has bought 
97 thousand acres of western land. 
Vincent Astor is increasing his already 
" enormous holdings. 

Land all over the country seems to 
_ beclaiming interest. Corn-hog farms in 
| the Midwest, ranches in New Mexico 
and that week end favorite of artists 
and writers, Bucks County, Pa., all 
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appear to be in demand. Too much in 
demand, in fact, to satisfy some of our 
government officials who look — be- 
yond the current land boom to the 
customary headachy aftermath. 

So far, much of the land boom has 
been initiated by the “big fellows” — 
either millionaires or men with plenty 
of money on the loose. Average-in- 
come Americans have not yet stam- 
peded to the boom despite its dis- 
tinguished sponsorship. However, 
there is evidence that public par- 
ticipation is growing. 

What is the explanation of this re- 
kindled interest in real estate as an 
investment? I asked Joseph P. Day, 
probably America’s outstanding 
real estate man, this question. He is 
optimistic about real estate because 
he is optimistic about America. 

“What is the United States in the 
last analysis but real estate?’ he asks. 
Mr. Day specifically likes farms, 
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for two main reasons. One reason is 
that he believes we are going to feed 
a larger portion of the world’s popula- 
tion for an indefinitely long time. The 
second reason is that he believes men 
in the armed forces will prefer re- 
turning to the land rather than to 
factories, offices or stores. 

One young soldier put it graphi- 
cally to Mr. Day: “We are going ‘to 
the four corners of the globe to pro- 
tect our own quarter of the globe. 
When we have got it protected, I, for 
one, want a piece of that land where 
I can raise chickens and grow vege- 
tables. I want the feeling of security 
and independence that goes with 
owning a piece of the United States.” 

Or, as Mr. Day observed to me, 
**Piece of land means peace of mind.” 

People are buying land because: 
first, they have more money to spend 
than in recent years and can’t spend 
it on the customary things, such as 
new cars or household appliances; 
second, they’re growing afraid of 
inflation, of a.further big rise in 
prices; third, the speculative-minded 
are saying land booms recur about 
every 20 years, with the next peak 
scheduled for 1946; fourth, the con- 
servative-minded consider land a 
haven for savings in troubled times, 
an anchor to windward; and fifth, 
the tax-minded (and who isn’t these 
days) realize that, under our present 
tax laws, the home owner can effect 
important reductions in income tax. 

Let’s make this clear, however. The 
five reasons cited are why some people 
are buying land—not necessarily why 
you should buy land. You alone are 
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the best judge of your own situation. 
Investment, we must remember, 
does not mean simply money returns 
but living returns as well—the “peace 
of mind” Joseph P. Day mentioned. 
So, if you are thinking of buying, ask 
yourself what kind of life you can 
reasonably expect to be living in the 
next five or ten years, taking into 
account such factors as your job 
security and the probable size of your 
family. Then proceed to consider the 
various real estate investments possi- 
ble—a lot, a home, a farm and _com- 
mercial or industrial property. 


THERE ARE HAZARDS confronting 
the lot buyer these days. If you buy a lot 
in an old neighborhood, you run the 
risk of declining property values all 
around you. Lot buying in outlying 
districts is still more of a gamble be- 
cause of the revolutionary changes 
now taking place in transportation, 
such as the development of the heli- 
copter. The helicopter would make 
many of our present suburbs out-of- 
date. It would open up living areas 
as far as one hundred miles away 
from our work. Instead of a 25 by 
70 foot lot in the suburbs, we could 
have, for the same price, a 10-acre 
estate with a babbling brook. 

If you have chosen an ideal lot 
near friends or congenial neighbors— 
in a section whose future still lies 
ahead but is sufficiently developed to 
insure pleasant living conditions—go 
ahead and buy. Revolutionary 
changes, like the helicopter, don’t 
happen overnight. But don’t pay too 
much for your lot, for one thing 
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"js certain—land will be plentiful. 


There will be a shortage of houses 


after the war. Building has virtually 


ceased except in defense areas. Nor- 
mally we build about 500 thousand 
dwelling units a year, indicating a 


) pent-up demand of well over one 


million units when the boys come 

home. With the increasing shortage 

may come sharply higher prices, 
Another advantage in buying a 


' home now is the substantial tax bene- 
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fit which home owners realize. Ac- 
cording to present tax laws, both the 
taxes you pay on your home and the 
interest on your mortgage may be 
deducted from your net income. 
Buying now has just this drawback. 
You would be purchasing an old 
product. Not that the house of the 
future will look so different outside 
from the way it has in the past, but it 


/may be considerably improved inside 


and cost substantially less. During the 
30’s, much was heard of prefabri- 
cation—but little accomplished. The 
War, with its immense need for hous- 
ing soldiers, sailors and war workers, 
has given prefabrication its golden 
Opportunity. It now stands ready to 
turn out soundly built but inexpensive 
houses en masse. 

America may be on the threshold of 


| the most far-reaching changes in the 


building industry. Bror Dahlberg, dy- 
famic head of Celotex and: Certain- 


§ teed Products, building supply com- 


panies, declares that the building in- 
dustry has now, for the first time, 


| the technological skill to build homes 


within the reach of nearly everyone. 


Families, he says, may even have two 
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homes—city dwelling quarters for four 
days a week and a country residence 
for the other three.. Joseph P. Day 
also predicted to me that weekends 
would start on Thursday night,» with 
a general exodus from city to country. 

If you buy a home now, therefore, 
you may miss out on these spectacular 
developments of the future. And yet, 
as in the case of lots, these changes 
won’t happen immediately—perhaps 
not for five years or so, depending 
upon how swiftly demobilization and 
reconversion come about after the 
war. So if you’ve found just the house, 
buy it now. Otherwise wait. 

One further tip, good whenever 
you may buy: the usual rule-of-thumb 
is that carrying charges on your house 
should not exceed one quarter of 
your income. With uncertain times 
ahead, it would be smart to keep a 
year’s carrying charges in reserve. 


SHOULD rou Buy a farm? Farm land 
has already advanced more than at 
any time since 1920, and in some 
cases it has doubled during the past 
year. Henry A. Wallace, not only 
Vice President but a dirt farmer of 
long standing, is greatly disturbed by 
these conditions. “The worst thing 
that could happen to the farmer,” 
he says, ““would be to get sucked in 
on the farm price boom.” 

A year or so after the end of the 
war, harvests should again be plenti- 
ful all over the world. Farm land al- 
ways has tobogganed after a big rise. 
Unless you. mean to be a farmer and 
really understand that back-break- 
ing and tinee-consuming occupation, 
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better not invest money in farm land. 
Joseph P. Kennedy’s real estate in- 
vestments have been in commercial 
properties, big office buildings. Save 
in a few cities, such as Washington, no 
office buildings have been erected 
since the late 20’s. Office buildings 
are growing crowded and will be- 
come more so after the war. Since it 
costs littke more to operate a build- 
ing 100 per cent occupied than one, 
for example, 80 per cent occupied, 
profits pyramid rapidly after passing 
the break-even point—which explains 
the attraction of commercial proper- 
ties for sophisticated investors. 
Despite their appeal, office build- 
ings remain primarily an investment 
medium for the wealthy or for insti- 
tutions because their cost is far out of 
reach of most of our savings. 
Industrial real estate is apt to be 
either too expensive or too risky for 


the average investor. Factories can 
be located in so many different places 
throughout the country that it re- 
quires the most painstaking study to 
purchase a good site—and not just a 
vacant lot by the railroad tracks. 

Although another land boom is 
riding high, the wise should be wary 
of participating in it at this stage 
and those who do join in should be 
wary of its end. Sensible home owner- 
ship is good under almost any condi- 
tions. But owning farms unless you’re 
prepared to run them, or vacant lots 
because somebody else may want to 
build on them, is speculation which 
only those who can afford to lose— 
can afford. 

Keep the current land boom a 
“rich man’s’ boom, except for homes, 
and it will not leave in its wake un- 
pleasant memories, foreclosed mort- 
gages and weed-choked land. 


Regimented Humor 


N EX-GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL of Venezuela entered a café where 
A a group of Nazi soldiers were drinking beer. At intervals, he 
heard one of the Nazis rise and call out a number in stentorian tones, 
at which all of his companions would laugh uproariously. This went 
on for quite some time, and finally the Venezuelan could control 
his curiosity no longer. 

“Tell me,” he said, approaching the soldiers’ table, “‘what is it 
you are laughing about? Is this number calling some kind of game?”’ 

One sober-faced German bowed courteously. ‘‘Oh, no, it is not a 
game,” he explained. ‘“‘You see, we are telling jokes.” 

**Jokes?”’ queried the Venezuelan. 

‘“Why yes, they are jokes from our German manual of conduct. 
You see, the jokes are printed by number. As our group has scant 
time between trains, we simply call out the number. Remember 
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men, number sieben!”’ 


And the party doubled up in gales of laughter. 
—RaFAEL Diz, E 
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Eprrors’ Note: Do you suffer from dinner 
parties that sag after the soup course? 
Does lethargy setze you at literary salons? 
Then try introducing a couple of ghost 


stories the next time the going is slow and 
watch for hair-raising results! Bennett Cerf 


here gets off the first in a series of eerie tales 
for Coronet—which may provide you with 
conversation pieces for many evenings to 
come. ““Remember,”’ cautions this master- 
spinner of yarns, “the more succinct you 
make a story, the more satisfying will be 
your listener-reaction.” 


DOZEN MILEs outside of Baltimore, 
A the main road from New York 
(Route Number One) is crossed by 
another important highway. It is a 
dangerous intersection, and there is 
talk of building an underpass for the 
East-West road. To date, however, 
the plans exist only on paper. 

Dr. Eckersall was driving home 
from a country club dance late one 
Saturday night. Slowing down for the 
intersection, he was surprised to see 
a lovely young girl, dressed in the 
sheerest of evening gowns, beckoning 
him for a lift. 

He jammed on his brakes, and 
motioned her to climb into the back 
seat of his roadster. ‘‘All cluttered up 
with golf clubs up front,” he ex- 
plained to her. 

“But what on earth is a youngster 
like you doing out all alone at this 
hour of the night? It’s a pretty risky 
business, young lady.” 

“It’s too long a story to tell you 
now,” said the girl. Her voice was 
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sweet and somewhat shrill—like the 
tinkling of sleigh bells. “Just please, 
please take me home. I’ll explain 
everything there. The address is 
North Charles Street.” 

+ The doctor grunted, and set the car 
in motion. He drove rapidly to the 
address she had given him, and as he 
pulled up before the shuttered house, 
he said, “‘Here we are.” Then he 
turned around. The back seat was 
empty—there was no one there! 

“What the devil?” the doctor mut- 
tered to himself. The girl couldn’t 
possibly have fallen from the car. Nor 
could she simply have vanished. He 
rang insistently on the house bell, con- 
fused as he had never been before in 
his life. 

At long last the door opened. A 
gray haired, very tired looking man 
peered out at him. 

“T can’t tell you what an amazing 
thing has just happened,” began the 
doctor. ‘“‘A young girl gave me this 
address a while back. I drove her here 
and—” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said the man 
wearily. ‘This same thing has hap- 
pened several other Saturday evenings 
in the past month. 

“That young girl, sir, was my 
daughter. She was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident at that very intersec- 
tion where you saw her and picked 
her up almost two years ago...” 

—BENNETT CERF 
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Though stark and terrifying, danger has its 


moments of beauly—captured in this vivid but 


restrained account of a raid over the Ruhr 


Between the Moon ard the Flak 


by SERGEANT LLoyp Tuomas, R.A. A. F. 


Epitors’ Note: This graphic report of 
a bombing raid on Essen is from a letter 
sent by an R.A.A.F. sergeant-navigator 
to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. K. W. 
Thomas of Katoomba, Australia. Then 
came a night when the huge bomber did 
not return. Enemy flak sought and found 
a vulnerable spot, sending a great avenging 
plane plummeting to the earth. For word 
has now come that Sergeant Thomas is 
missing in action, believed killed. 


et FLYING in the night are first 


notified about midday. They 
then do a night flying test as soon as 
possible, and retire to the mess to read 
or listen to the radio until after tea, 
when briefing takes place. 

Briefing on these nights is timed for 
about six or seven o’clock. We assemble 
in a large room of tables besprinkled 
with maps and charts, over which 
muttering observers are poring with 
pencils, compasses and protractors. 
Station officers discuss signals, naviga- 
tion, weather conditions and air- 
drome control. The room, full of blue 
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tobacco smoke and the murmur of 
conference, empties itself after a “pep” 
talk by the commanding officer. The 
navigators remain to go over a few 
last details. 

Between briefing and take-off there 
is a lull of about two hours, the most 
irritating part of operations. I gener- 
ally have a bath and shave and 
change all my clothes—the Germans, 
if you make a permanent visit, take a 
little time to get round to such de- 
tails. I then clean out my pockets and 
put all my personal articles in a 
bundle with directions as to disposal. 
Having made arrangements for a pos- 
sible accident, I proceed to prepara- 
tions for a safe return. I set up my bed, 
lay out pajamas, towel, soap and 
tooth brush. 

That being that, there is little more 
to do except fill in an hour. It is hard 
to concentrate; the mess is noisy; more 
laughter than usual. The radio is par- 
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ticularly strident, and at the piano 
someone is usually leading in com- 
munity singing. I stay in my room 
reading or writing letters. 

An hour and a half before take-off, 
we have supper, one of the best we 
ever get—hot, large and healthy. We 
collect our thermos flasks full of bovril 
or coffee, wrap up in our gaudiest 
scarves, and make for the crew room. 

The crew room is always a bustle. 
Navigators are checking last minute 
weather reports in order to work out 
their courses. Others are dressing in 
Mae Wests, flying boots arid para- 
chute harnesses. There is a consid- 
erable undercurrent of ribaldry and 
badinage. About half an hour before 
take-off there is an exodus towards 
vans which take us to the planes. The 
navigators are easily recognized by 
their well-laden appearance—para- 
chute, huge map case, sextant and 
large ‘‘gen”’ folder. 

At the plane we stand about talking 
to the ground crew. We have a smoke 
and generally feel dry in the mouth. 
When it is time to start up, we clamber 
into the kites, each stowing his para- 
chute, thermos and flying supper. We 
settle in, 

The engines are started and the air- 
craft shudders as they warm up. 


Ar THs point I begin to feel tired 
aad impatient. The air shakes as the 
engines are run up, and then comes a 
seemingly endless period of taxi-ing 
and maneuvering. The flare path is 
a row of misty lights; the runway a 
long black ribbon in the moonlight. 
The control pilot flashes a green lamp, 
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which is our permission to take off. 

We swing into position. The engines 
roar and splutter as they catch full 
power, blowing back blue exhaust and 
flashes of fire. The plane moves for- 
ward. With a surge it gathers speed. 
Its tail lifts slowly. The runway 
shortens and the glim lamps on the 
side become a long continuous blue. 
One bounce and we are air-borne. 
Lights flicker on the dashboard as the 
wheels come up. The plane sinks as 
the flaps are raised. Then the pilot 
makes a laborious circuit; the navi- 
gator lays out charts and maps and 
log; the radio operator tunes in; and 
the front gunner crawls into the 
turret. No one speaks. Everybody 
begins work. 

The pilot sets course over the air- 
drome, and starts a gradual climb to 
five thousand feet. After half an 
hour’s flying the English coast is seen 
—a white hazy splash where the sea 
foams on the shore. The navigator 
strains his head, twisting to find a 
pin point on the moon-bathed ground. 

A slight alteration of course for 
climbing. The rate is increased. Now 
the noise of the engines is a half-for- 
gotten roar in the background. 

The sea is glassy and phosphores- 
cent under a motionless moon, which 
lights it here and there in white glit- 
tering patches. At eight thousand feet 
we pierce a thin layer of broken cloud, 
the upper surface of which is clear 
white and ghastly. Above us is a haze, 
and the stars are blurred in that bitter 
coldness of the northern skies. 

At 12 thousand feet we adjust oxy- 
gen masks. The oxygen is dry. We 
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breathe out moisture which collects 
on our skin under the mask. At 18 
thousand feet we straighten out and 
throttle back to cruising power. Forty 
minutes have passed since leaving 
England, and our eyes strain ahead 
for searchlight streams of “flak” or 
black patches of island, sure signs of 
the approaching enemy coast. It is 
picked out and crossed. Everyone be- 
comes more alert. The sky seems de- 
serted. We find the north bank of the 
Rhine and swing south to approach 
our target—Essen in the Ruhr—from 
the safer side. Away to the left a single 
mauve searchlight sweeps the sky. Im- 
mediately a dozen others pierce the 
heavens with waving swords. They 
come to a peak, cross and steady. 

“Some poor cow’s getting it over 
there,” the front gunner mutters. 

Up to the peak of the searchlights a 
double stream of darting lights curves 
and dies away, begins again and be- 
comes a continuous stream. On the 
ground red flashes fracture the dark- 
ness, and away above other flashes 
appear as the shells explode. 

There is no time to watch another’s 
plight. A sudden light flickers up near 
our wing tip, swings across us, stops 
and flies back. The pilot indulges in a 
violent diving turn, and we all watch 
that blade of light as it is joined by 
others. We twist and dive and dive 
and twist. For a moment the plane is 
a great gem of macabre purple light, 
before it falls away into the darkness. 
Streams of tracers hose the region of 
our departure. 

We all relax. My hands are sweat- 
ing. Between my two jaws, that were 
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united in solid bone, I slip some chew- 
ing gum. I check position. The pilot 
continues to weave from side to side, 
diving and climbing. Searchlights are 
making their implacable pyramids. 

Ahead we see a great molten glow; 
sure sign of a really big fire. The edges 
are hazy and indistinct, but something 
is glowing like a great burning log. As 
we approach, the belt of searchlights 
increases. The sky is continually swept 
in great arcs by master beams, and is 
alive with crackling, red-hot sparks of 
tracer bullets rising like a stream of 
vicious fireflies. Great red bursts edged 
with oily smoke break into a chan- 
delier of green and blue lights—flar- 
ing onions. 

The flashes of shrapnel shells con- 
tinue. It is all a giant mimic fireworks 
display. We hear nothing but the 
drone of the engines and crackle of 
static in our earphones. It is all so 
unreal—a night of silent jubilee with 
an outsize in noiseless bonfires. But 
you can feel the keyed-up atmosphere 
in the plane. 

Over the target! 


THE NAVIGATOR is in the bombing 
position, straining to pick up roads or 
bends in the river and other telltale 
marks. The pilot takes direction from 
the navigator, who gives brief orders 
to turn right or left, or to steady. Then 
a pressure on the bomb teat and the 
plane gives an upward tug as tons of 
bombs fall away! She heels over in a 
diving turn, then surges upwards as 
the ground defenses, using the bomb- 
ing run to plot us, send up a salvo of 
greetings. Flashes rattle along the 
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fuselage. Looking back we see great 
red bursts from the heavy bombs and 
stitches of white from incendiaries. 
Tail to target, nose down, we weave 
for the coast, and the defenses keep up 
until we are about 30 miles away. 
Now we have some breathing space, 
but are on the alert until we snake 
over the coast to the sea. Then the 
atmosphere is one of relaxation. 
Thermos flasks are out. Oxygen is 
turned off, and the moisture wiped 
from our mouths and chins. The smell 
of coffee and bovril fills the fore part 
of the plane. A lookout is kept for 
enemy planes all the way to the coast 
and inland. Even at base, fighters have 





been known to shoot bombers landing. 

The green dawn is breaking as we 
circle the airport and land in the pale 
light. There is a scramble as the plane 
is parked. Everyone looks flushed. 
Cigarettes are lighted and gossip be- 
comes airy as we wait for the vans. A 
tired looking WAAF greets us, the 
weary ground crew hastily attends to 
the plane, and we are transported 
back to the crew room. 

Outside, the gardens and grass of 
the airport are wet with silver dew; 
there is the scent of roses in the air, 
and the morning is crisp to the skin 
and the lungs. The English country- 
side is about us once more. 


So You Want to Ski? 


Herringboning:the accept- 
ed method of going uphill 
under your own power, so- 
called because of the pattern 
the expert’s skis leave in the 
snow. His tracks resemble a herring’s 
spine. Your tracks will resemble yours. 
Stemming: a simple way of stopping 
while going downhill, based on the 
theory that when the skier toes in, thus 
bringing the points of his skies together, 
his forward motion will stop. Actually, 
you will find that your skis come to- 
gether, cross each other, and keep going 
their separate ways indefinitely. 


Christie: the easy, effortless way the 
expert changes direction and stops when 
you rise suddenly out of a snowbank 
in his path. For you to do this, your first 
time on skis, you need only know your 
exact weight and speed, the angular 
pitch of the hill and a little formula for 
instantly co-ordinating all of these things. 
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Slalom: a simple affair. 
Down the side of a hill a 
course is marked out by large, 
beflagged stakes planted 
every 20 feet or so. Merely 
descend the hill in a series of Christies. 
They give you a weaving motion 
that carries you between, through, onto 
and with the stakes. 


Jump Turn: a last resort (which the 
place where you are spending your first 
skiing day may also very well be). To 
do this, grasp your ski poles firmly, 
reach far in front, dig them into the 
ground. Now all your weight is resting 
on them; they’re quite stationary. You, 
however, are going 20 miles an hour. 
You rise sharply into the air. Your body 
swings in an arc. You suddenly realize 
you are doing this to avoid danger. 
—Jack GOODMAN AND ALAN GREEN 
1N How To Do Practically Anything 
(Simon and Schuster) 
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Linger awhile in Mezico, and you'll hear 


the tantalizing melody of Agustin Lara, who 


writes lilting love songs for the Latins 


Songsmith of Mexico 


by Epwarp P. Morcan 


Bs IN THE roaring days of the 
revolution, when lead slugs and 
a revolver were still legal tender in 
Mexico, a pinch-faced youngster used 
to play the piano in a capital hot- 
spot called La-Carolina. 

It was a battle-scarred piano but 
the lad caressed it lovingly, and night 
after night it would ripple forth sweet 
music. The black-haired girls and 
their men, swaggering pistoleros with 
moustaches almost as wide as their 
sombreros, liked the tunes. 

Nobody remembers what the boys 
in the back room were having but 
one night they started whooping it 
up, and in the brawl that followed 
many were wounded and the piano 
player was cut hideously in the mouth. 
But to give the story its happy end- 
ing, Agustin Lara left La Carolina 
and tinkled his way to the top of 
Mexico’s Tin Pan Alley. Today he is 
one of the most popular composers of 
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popular songs in Latin America. And 
he may well be the most prolific 


_tunesmith in the world. 


A south-of-the-border Irving Ber- 
lin, Lara has composed the staggering 
total of five hundred pieces, words and 
music, an average of a fresh one every 
fortnight for the past 20 years. Every 
single note is laden with love. 

To this melody mass production, 
critics attribute the singular fact that 
neither American jazz nor the Argen- 
tine tango has ever conquered Mex- 
ico. Both had an invasion well under 
way in the twenties and were essay- 
ing a sort of pincers movement from 
north and south when Lara appeared 
and routed them completely. As 
closely as the musical Mexicans have 
followed American trends, from 
Detroit’s production lines to the fairy- 
land of Hollywood, they have given 
only secondary attention to American 
popular songs, and they play tangos 
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without the lachrymose air. 

Lara’s music is distinctive in an 
evasive, tantalizing way. José Iturbi 
once said he could pick Agustin, 
blindfolded, out of a thousand pia- 
nists, because of his weaving style. A 
master of improvisation, he never 
plays any piece twice the same. Fans 
will finger the score of a Lara song 
and complain, ‘‘That’s not the way 
I heard him play it last night.” 

His admirers buy his records by 
the armful. Among his most popular 
numbers in the United States, where 
he has been long and ardently re- 
vered, are Tonight We Live Forever and 
You Belong to My Heart, both trans- 
lated from the Spanish. 


A SHRUNKEN version of the late Ned 
Sparks, Lara is built like a jockey and, 
in action, actually rides a piano stool 


with the same hunched concentra- 
tion. Approaching 44, Lara is dapper, 
nervous and feverishly temperamental. 
Although equipped with big brown 
eyes and long lashes that would make 
an ingénue bite her nails with envy, 
he is about as handsome as a jack-o- 
lantern and admits it. “Since I have 
to look at my face daily while shav- 
ing,” he says, “I know it has no 
business before a camera.” The scar 
from the tavern brawl curls back from 
the left corner of his mouth like the 
welt of a whiplash and his complexion 
looks as if it had been acquired from 
a long life underground. Nevertheless, 
Lara wows the women with his songs. 

When the hot heartbeat of jazz 
began to hypnotize American youth 
after the last war, Agustin, still in 
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his ’teens, had just laid down his car- 
bine after serving as a revolutionary 
with Pancho Villa. Following the in- 
terlude as musician, he fell in with 
a handful of Mexican pianists headed 
by an individual whimsically nick- 
named E] Garbanzo (chick-pea). 

This group paid little attention to 
jazz, although one member called 
Tacos later organized Mexico’s first 
jazz band and in 1923 set a world 
record of 82 hours and 50 minutes in 
a non-stop piano playing marathon 
in Chicago. For this he reaped five 
thousand dollars and a decoration 
from the Mexican government. 

E] Garbanzo had a wizardly musical 
style with a song known in Latin 
America as the danzén, a melodious, 
lively type of piece to which the 
Latins both danced and sang. Lara 
absorbed it, elaborated on it and 
started on his fabulous career. 

What he perfected more than any- 
thing else has come to be known as 
the cancién bolero, the song of the street. 

Lara is the bard of the big town, 
the minstrel of the cabdriver, the 
salesgirl, the clerk and the tired busi- 
nessman. In his sweet songs there is 
never a “‘hole”’ in the melody; it stays 
in the air all the time. 

With the Garbanzo gang Lara 
played around Mexico City cafes; 
when he began accompanying Maruca 
Perez and Juan Arvizu, now a tenor 
with CBS, breaks started slowly his 
way. Well-known stars, they would 
sing his songs and then introduce the 
pianist as the author. That led to re- 
cordings and finally to radio. 

Agustin has been producing tunes 
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since childhood—but he can’t read a 
note of music. Actually he has never 
written a song in his life; he composes, 
somebody else invariably writes it 
down as he plays. He does all his own 
lyrics; words and music usually emerge 
miraculously together. 

The Lara memory is fabulous but 
not infallible. He recently tried to 
list in writing all his works. He reached 
402 and could think no further but he 
knows there are at least a hundred 
more. Hardly half are down on sheet 
music. The rest are just “floating 
around” from piano to piano, like 
legends, which he never bothered to 
reduce to a written score. 


THis EXTREMELY loose-leaf custom 
nearly cost Lara his reputation when 
it was in the making. The rotund 
Mexican comedian, Roberto Soto, 


had commissioned him to write the 
music for a revue at the historic 
Teatro Lirico. On opening night Lara 
contracted the shakes and forgot his 
own tunes, which he was conducting 
solely by ear. The first fiddler whis- 
pered them out on his violin, Agustin 
steadied and wound up with a smash 
hit. But though he is almost always 
leading an orchestra, he’s no polished 
maestro and often catches himself 
gesturing neatly on an off-beat. 
Lara’s soul is the piano. He also 
whistles, recites poetry and, to qualify 
it charitably, sings. As he and most of 
his intimates confess, his voice is awful. 
But obviously he has something. As one 
radio announcer expressed it, “He 
makes the women feel he is breathing 
right into their ears.”’ And to cap the 
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paradoxes, it was a man who dis- 
covered the romantic waves which 
his voice radiates to womankind. 

Thirteen years ago radio station 
XEW organized a program in which 
a dozen popular Mexican composers 
played and, regardless of the effect, 
sang their songs. Lara was included. 
It was the first time his voice had 
been heard on the radio. 

As a result of that audition, the 
nation’s most popular radio program, 
La Hora Intima (The Intimate Hour) 
of Agustin Lara began. It has run 
steadily ever since, and Lara is now 
Mexico’s highest paid radio artist. 

For the record, Lara was born in 
the Indian village of Tlacotalpan in 
the sweltering gulf region of Veracruz 
state, but he lived most of his boyhood 
with a spinster aunt in Mexico City. 
He inherited musical talent from his 
father, a doctor who played the piano 
skillfully. He learned French so well 
that he still speaks it gracefully and 
has composed several French songs. 
Almost invariably in any Lara piece, 
that provocative Parisian something 
lingers in the background, like the 
faint aura of perfume. 

He spent two years in a military 
college, emerged as a callow shave- 
tail, joined Pancho Villa as an artillery 
officer. He became a captain with a 
fanciful if not spectacular revolution- 
ary record. 

One dark night he was commis- 
sioned, with a small detachment of 
men, to disarm a particularly daring 
segment of the enemy whose specialty 
had been wrecking trains in Puebla 
state. Somehow they got the arms and 
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Lara was sleeping on a pile of them 
under a wagon when a sentry spied a 
sinister bulk moving toward camp. 
He roused Lara who fired twice when 
the object failed to halt. He found he 
had bagged a burro, which, after 
reparations with an irate farmer, cost 
him 22 pesos. 

Lara is Bohemian to the core. He 
rarely rises before midday and usually 
is in a vile temper until sundown. He 
does nothing special to woo the mood 
to compose. Something as trivial as 
the rhythm of a windshield wiper can 
set him off. He smokes, drinks and 
swears. He is passionately fond of 
bullfights and poker. He lives com- 
fortably in a rented house, drives a 
Packard and mourns two dogs he re- 
cently lost of a strange disease. He 
quarrels easily with his music pub- 
lishers, branch of a New York sheet 
music house which Mexican com- 
posers damn almost unanimously as a 
scheming monopoly. 

Proud and romantically impracti- 
cal, Lara has raised little more than 
oral protest against royalty injustices, 
but he is currently smarting under a 
lash which may spur him to some- 
thing more drastic. His agents sold 
the film rights to one of the biggest 
hit songs of his whole career, Cada 
Noche Un Amor, for about one hun- 
dred dollars, of which Agustin event- 
ually will net a third. His radio pro- 
gram pays him around six hundred 
dollars a month but according to his 
figures, his gross on world-wide movie, 
recording and sheet music royalties for 
the first quarter of 1943 came to less 
than three hundred dollars. From 
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Argentina, where he is extremely pop- 
ular, he collected 2.37 Mexican pesos, 
about four bits. 

With a life that would be a sweet 
dream for any press agent, Lara has 
never needed one. A book has been 
written about him. A Mexico City 
daily gave a prize for the best letter 
on his life; there were 50 thousand 
entries. Just out is a movie based on 
his career, using nine of his best 
songs. The picture is bad, undoubted- 
ly a source of secret delight to Lara 
who was enraged by the “pittance” 
he got for the rights. 


LARA HAS TRAVELED widely in South 
America and Europe. He left Paris 
a few months before the war broke 
out. At Myrna Loy’s house in Holly- 
wood he played duets with George 
Gershwin three days before the great 
rhapsodist died. In 1935 he flew to 
the Central American Olympic Games 
in El Salvador. He arrived the day 
after the Mexican Secretary of Interior 
but a newspaper broke out an extra, 
headlined “Agustin Lara Arrives, Ac- 
companied by Mexican Minister of 
Interior.” His public later found him 
in a little café with Pedro Vargas, a 
Mexican tenor and one of the best 
known in the hemisphere. They had 
to perform. A Salvadorean millionaire 
offered the proprietor any sum for the 
aged piano Lara had used but he 
decided instead to place a plaque 
on the instrument and preserve it for 
posterity in the café. 

It would be hard to pick Lara’s best 
songs from a repertoire of five hun- 


dred. Some of his oldest like Mujer and 
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Impossible are still going strong. Sola- 
mente Una Vez is a current hit. His 
lyrics lose most of their poetry in 
translation to English. 

If Lara’s popularity was ever doubt- 
ed, let it be recorded that Mexican 
moppets once shrilled out his sugary 
sentiments as part of the official music 
course in the nation’s public schools. 
An unromantic minister of education 
expunged them from the curriculum 
in 1936 on the grounds that Lara’s 
works were “inadequate for children.” 

Lara currently is working on a 
score for a Mexican movie of Zola’s 


Nana which is supposed to cast Lupe 
Velez in her first serious role. It took 
some doing to get the sentimental 
Agustin settled at the job. He bridles 
at routine. The combination of Lupe 
and Lara makes a temperamental 
team fit to cause any director to 
flinch. The assignment is still in a 
state of flux. Lupe appeared, at last 
reports, to be on the verge of another 
love affair. She has tentatively side- 
tracked the script. 

Agustin sighed gently when he 
heard. “It’s not surprising,” he said. 
“‘Lupe is such an incurable romantic.” 


When In Rome 


To pispLay the soles of your feet to your neighbors is a breach of 
etiquette in Arabia. Dinner guests must use extreme finesse, or be apt 
in the art of contortion, to manage to squat down and partake of an 
Arabian feast without committing this rude offense. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS stationed in New Caledonia have marked sym- 
pathy for this lingering superstition among the natives. The belief 
is that every person is inhabited by a spirit, or ko, which goes traveling 
while the human body is asleep. If a man should be awakened sud- 
denly, the ko might not have time to get back into its body and 
would get even by going around causing trouble. So the people be- 
lieve a man should sleep until he wakes up of his own accord. 
—Pocket Guide to Caledonia 


THE DESERT is many things to many men, to all men the desert is 
primarily a place of flies. They are the most adhesive creatures in the 
world. A desert fly, the same breed that swarms over Cairo and Trip- 
oli, prefers to die under the hand rather than give up his clinging bite. 
A man shows his desert experience by the skill with which he drinks 
his tea, draws the enamel cup away from his mouth and sets it down 
with his hand covering the top before a single Stuka fly has dived 
inside the cup. —CeciL Brown, Suez to Singapore (Random House) 
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—London (by cable to Coronet) 
} vena IN WARTIME—A curious 
patchwork of fighting men and a 
peace that’s centuries old . . . Canoes 
drifting gently on the Thames in the 
warm summer sunshine while RAF 
youngsters convalescing from battle 
wounds swim and play like porpoises 
along the reedy shore . . . The unbe- 
lievable beauty of chimney pots 


shrouded in a cotton wool rooftop fog 
while the full moon behind the clouds 
gives London’s blackout the lumines- 
cence of Mars’ lifeless mountains. . . 
The ground staff in the operations 
room chainsmoking endless ciga- 
rettes, waiting to see how many boys 


come back from Emden... GI young- 
ster from Moline, Illinois, and a girl 
from East Putney letting their feet 
swish slowly through ankle-high au- 
tumn leaves along Rotten Row... 
The nightclub in West End where a 
Negro band blares the latest Harlem 
jive and couples squirm on a handker- 
chief dance floor almost until time to 
catch leave-trains. 

These are the memories thousands 
of young Americans will take back to 
countyseat towns in Kansas and Iowa, 
to the bustling pavements of New 
York and Boston, to the trim white 
and green villages of New England. 
And other memories too—of mile 
upon deserted mile of rubble along 
London’s dockland and of red flare 
bursting from an incoming Fortress, 
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sign that wounded men are aboard; 
of tinkling shrapnel falling from a 
tracer-etched sky during the London 
nuisance raid in which “only” 20 
people were killed; of millworkers 
wearily trudging back to war factories 
while the morning darkness is still so 
thick it might be midnight. 

They’ll remember bulldozers slash- 
ing across the green fields of England 
and rooting up century-old oaks to 
make another airdrome from which to 
hit Germany and quiet, docile English 
crowds waiting hour after hour in 
block-long queues to pay six bob for 
seats to see Bob Hope’s and Dorothy 
Lamour’s latest picture; or Yehudi 
Menuhin playing to a soldier audi- 
ence in frescoed Albert Hall and the 
thrilling chant of a Negro engineers’ 
gang chorus lifting the rafters with 
Ballad for Americans. 

Other memories will never return 
to America—those lost when the 
enemy loosed one more burst on a 
swaying globe of parachute drifting 
through the lonely sky; when the 
choppy channel seas licked over the 
plummeting Thunderbolt, lost when a 
stream of fire stabbed from a hidden 
machine-gun nest on a sandy landing 
shore. These memories will return to 
America only as an empty ache in the 
minds of men who tell you quietly, 
‘Sandy hasn’t been around since the 
show over Regensburg.” 

—MIcHAEL Evans 
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“The face is familiar, but I just can’t 


remember the name.” If you’ve ever mum bled 


these words, this article is written for you 


“It°s Easy To Remember’’ 


by RoBert W. Marks 


FEW YEARS BACK, Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law 
School was visiting Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England. ‘“‘Dean Pound,” 


he was asked by one of the authori- 
ties, “while you are here, we would 
like you to give a series of lectures on 
Interpretations of Legal History.” 

“I’m not exactly prepared for a 
task as large as that,” replied the 
dean. “All my notes and references 
are in America.” 

*That’s nothing,” was the answer. 
“Your memory is famous. We'll take 
a chance on the details.” 

The dean complied. He plunged 
into his subject, warmed up as the 
lectures progressed, and from memory 
gave verbatim quotations from legal 
tomes, citing chapter, page and para- 
graph numbers from even the most 
obscure texts which he had read. 

A stenographic record was kept of 
all the talks. And later, when this was 
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gone over minutely, it was found 
that, among all the facts and materials 
quoted, there were only two mistakes 
—two interchanged page numbers. 
This phenomenal memory feat is 
paralleled only by certain daily oc- 
currences in the city of Greensboro, 
North Carolina—a city which many 
people will agree has become the 
memory center of the United States. 
Every third citizen in Greensboro 
has become an amateur Dean Pound, 
thanks to the influence of Robert H. 
Nutt—a man who contends that you, 
or anyone else, can develop your 
memory to the point where you be- 
come a walking reference library. The 
feat is to be accomplished merely by 
the intelligent use of a “mental filing 
system.” Nutt’s memory system is 
simplicity itself. ‘‘Practically nobody 
is born with a good memory,” he 
maintains. “‘But a good memory can 
be easily acquired. Everything you 
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want to remember should be neatly 
filed under a picture. Think of this 
picture, and everything you want to 
recall, no matter what it is, automati- 
cally comes back to you.” 

Twenty-two years ago, Nutt was 
about to go into the insurance busi- 
ness. The head of a local concern 
took him into a drug store and intro- 
duced him to a group of prospects. 
Later he said, “Son, how many of 
those names do you remember?” 

Nutt scratched his head. “I re- 
member only one—a Mr. Barker.” 

‘And his name,” said the insyrance 
head caustically, ‘‘is ‘Baker.’ I think 
you’d better look for another job.” 

Instead, 19-year-old Nutt went 
straight to the public library. 
He took down every book he could 
find on memory. He boiled each one 
down and adapted its essence to his 
own way of thinking. The result was 
a high-power method, stripped of all 
non-essentials. 

One day he went to a cocktail 
party given by the executives of one 
of the larger textile mills. When the 
party broke up, he astonished the 
president of the company by going 
to the door and calling off the names, 
one by one, of each of the two hun- 
dred guests. To top the performance, 
he not only said goodbye, using each 
man’s name, but added some knowing 
word about each man’s business. 

“If our sales force had one-tenth 
your memory,” the president said, 
“‘we could double our volume. If you 
can teach it to our men, I'll give you 
two hundred dollars.” 

Nutt accepted the project, and he 
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found that he could teach his system 
to groups of men as efficiently as he 
could teach it to one. 

Suddenly it dawned on Nutt that 
he had acquired a new profession. If 
he could teach his system locally, he 
could teach it to business men any- 
where. He decided to select some 
far-away city, and there try out his 
system on a commercial basis. Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, was the city; it was 
far enough away from Greensboro to 
hide the fact of failure—if necessary. 

Approaching one of the larger 
Reading business clubs, Nutt outlined 
his plans. He wanted to give a four- 
hour intensive course. The fee was to 
be 10 dollars per student. Nutt put 
his genius on the table—and waited. 
A few nights later he found, to his 
amazement, that he was lecturing toa 
three-thousand dollar house. He out- 
lined a way to remember names and 
faces, a way to remember facts and 
figures, a way to remember details. 
Every man walked out of the audi- 
torium a potential memory expert. 
The course had clicked! 


AT MACHINE-GUN PACE, Nutt formal- 
ized his system, organized new classes 
and hired salesmen. In a short time, 
the Nutt system was being introduced 
in every large city of the country, and 
was being incorporated in the sales- 
training programs of such corpora- 
tions as Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
the Coca-Cola Company, and such 
institutions as the Federal Reserve 
Bank and the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Dale Carnegie heard of the 
course and wired Nutt, ““Come up and 
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teach my classes how to remember 
their friends and the people they’ve 
influenced.” Simon and Schuster built 
a book around the Nutt system, a 


recent hit entitled How to Develop a 
Good Memory. Nutt claims that his 
biggest job is remembering his com- 
mitments to teach people toremember. 


How the Memory System Works 


In the following paragraphs you will 
find the clues Nutt developed for fixing 
in your mind a series of names, facts 
and related figures. The scheme is 
this: you first memorize a standard 
set of key images; these are to be used 
as your permanent “memory pass.” 
Then you learn how to associate with 
these images the various facts and 
figures you wish to remember. 

It makes no difference what it is you 
want to memorize—a list of the 10 
chief features of a new oil burner, 
the 10 points you want to bring out in 
a pep talk to salesmen, or the list of 
appointments you have set for to- 
morrow—you use, every time, the 
same key words to remind you of these 
items, and to remind you of them in their 
proper order. 

Once you have fixed the necessary 
key words in your mind, all you have 
to do is associate each one with the 
facts you want to recall. You tie them 
in by composing mental pictures, and 
by sentences using the key words. 
When you want to recall something, 
you first thiuk of the key word. Auto- 
matically, then, the item you have 
connected it with pops back into 
your consciousness, 

You never forget the key words, be- 
cause you use them over and over 
again, like the multiplication table. 


Key word No. 1 is ALARM CLOCK 


This means that the first name or 
fact in any series is to be tied in witha 
picture of an ALARM CLOCK. As soon as 
you have tied in this item with the 
image of an ALARM CLOCK, it should 
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be fixed in your mind permanently. 

Always use ALARM CLOCK for the 
first of any series. It is the most 
natural thing to use to remind your- 
self of first, or No. one. An ALARM 
CLOCK is the first thing you see in the 
morning. You could buy one for one 
dollar. You have only one. It rings 
only once. 

Suppose you are memorizing a list 
of men who have journeyed to the 
North Pole. You want to remember 
that the first expedition to the Pole 
was led by the Englishman, John 
Davis. Simply tie in the name 
“Davis” with ALARM CLock. Think of 
a giant ALARM CLOCK with the name 
“Davis” on it. Say to yourself, “An 
ALARM CLOCK starts the new Dayvis.” 
Make up any other sentences or as- 
sociations which seem to suggest them- 
selves to you. 


Key word No. 2 is TROUSERS 


To fix it in your mind, remember 
that a pair of TROUSERS has two legs. 
It costs two dollars. You used to get 
two pairs with a suit. 

Suppose you want to remember 
that the second of the 13 original 
states to join the Union was Pennsyl- 
vania. Tie in Pennsylvania with TROU- 
sERS. For example: Trousers are 
“pants.” Think of TRousERs and think 
of Pantsylvania. 

Visualize a pair of TROUSERS marked 
*“‘made in Pennsylvania” lying on a 
berth in a train of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. In the back pocket is a 
timetable marked in large letters, 
Pennsylvania R.R. 
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Key word No. 3 is CHAIR 


Remember cuarr for the third name 
on a list. To fix it in your mind, think 
ofan old-fashioned three-legged CHAIR. 
It costs three dollars. It has three 
parts: back, seat, legs. 

Let’s assume you want to remem- 
ber that the third state to enter the 
Union was New Jersey. Make a pic- 
ture in your mind of a CHAIR with a 
blue jersey thrown over it. Think of 
a pun with both cuarr and Jersey, 
such as “I’m from New Chairsey.” 


Key word No. 4 is TABLE 


TABLE naturally suggests No. four. 
It has four legs. It has four sides. Four 
people sit at the four sides. Fourtunes 
are made on TABLES. 


Key word No. 5 is NEWSPAPER 


Remember No. five by thinking of a 
five o’clock NEWSPAPER. It is a five- 
star final. It costs five cents. It has 
five columns. 

With these five key words fixed in 
your mind, it is easy to memorize any 
list of five facts in a few minutes. All 
you do is associate each fact, in turn, 
with its key picture. 

Once this is done, you’ll find that it 
is just as easy to recite your list back- 
ward as forward. For you haven’t 
memorized the words in order; you’ve 
related them to your keys. And it 
should be no harder for* you to recall 
NEWSPAPER, the key word for No. five, 
than it is to recall ALARM CLOCK, the 
key for No. one. 

Now, double the size of your men- 
tal filing system. Learn five more key 
words. The key word for No. 6 is 
AUTOMOBILE; for No. 7, POLICEMAN; 
for No. 8, REVOLVING Door; for No. 9, 
MAILBOX; for No. 10, GENERAL DE- 
LIVERY WINDOW. 

Now, suppose you want to remem- 
ber, in proper order, the men who 
have been Poets Laureate of England 
during the last century. There have 
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been five: Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Austin, Bridges, and Masefield. 

Use ALARM CLOCK to remember 
Wordsworth. Think of an ALARM 
CLOCK sitting on top of a dictionary 
(words-book). Say to yourself, “One 
clock is worth many words.” 

Remember Tennyson with TRous- 
ERS. ‘““TRousErS? I have ten of them, 
son. Ten, ten-dollar TROUSERS.” 

Austin, the third name on the list, 
is linked with cuarr. “An austere man 
Sits 72 a CHAIR, an Austrian CHAIR. A 
baby Austin is just a CHAIR on wheels.” 

TABLE lends itself easily to associa- 
tion with the fourth laureate, Bridges. 
A TABLE is a bridge. You play bridge 
on a TABLE. Think of a toy railroad 
bridge set up on a TABLE. 

Masefield is linked with the key 
word for No. five—NEWSPAPER. See a 
NEWSPAPER with big, black headlines, 
“John Masefield Dies.” Think: “A 
NEWSPAPER may feel nothing.” 

Once these associations have been 
firmly established in your mind, you 
will never be able to forget the five 
poet laureates of England of the last 
century. Nor will you ever forget their 
chronological sequence. 


Remembering Numbers 


All large numbers are simply a col- 
lection of digits; and every digit, as 
you know, has a picture. To remem- 
ber an auto license or a telephone 
number, simply utilize your key words 
and put it in picture form. The num- 
ber 7259, for example, is nothing more 
nor less than a POLICEMAN putting 
TROUSERS wrapped in NEWSPAPER into 
a MAILBOX. 

Nutt suggests simplifying a hum- 
dinger like 3141629535, by breaking 
it into small picture-groups, say (3141) 
(629) (535). Visualize three pictures; 
it’s then as easy to give the number 
backward as forward. 

By learning and drilling yourself 
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with additional key words you should 
easily be able to extend your mental 
filing system to handle as many as 
50 to 100 items. 


Remembering 
Names and Faces 













Perhaps the most important single 
asset any man can have in business is 
the knack of calling even the most 
casual acquaintances by name. Noth- 
ing is a greater compliment. And con- 
versely, nothing can chill a man 
toward you more quickly than the 
realization that you didn’t think him 
important enough to learn his name. 

**Most people don’t remember 
names,” Nutt claims, “because they 
never listened to them in the first 
place.” He proposes four rules to 
make names stick in your mind. Learn 

. these rules; then try your skill with the 
personalities introduced to you on the 
following page, to see how you'll fare 
in real-life introductions. 

















Rule No. 1—GET THE NAME RIGHT. 
When introduced, concentrate on the 
name. If you aren’t sure you heard it 
properly, ask to have it repeated. If it 








If you have studied Mr. Nutt’s 
directions for remembering 
names and faces in the accom- 
panying article, now is your 
chance to put his theories into 
practice. Pictured here are nine 
people you’ve never met before. 
Apply the rules you have just 
learned, and allow yourself 30 
seconds to tie in each name and 
face. Time yourself exactly. 
Then turn to page 168 tosee how 
many of these people you can 




























is an unusual name, or a complex one, 
ask about the spelling. It actually flat- 
ters a man to have you go to so much 
trouble at introduction—but not later. 


Rule No. 2—RAP IT IN BY REPETI- 
TION. When you start talking to Mr. 
X, keep calling him by name. Work 
in the name as often as you can. 
Don’t say, ““What do you:think of the 
latest war news?’’; say, ‘What do you 
think of the latest war news, Mr. X?” 


Rule No. 3: FASTEN THE FACE IN 
YOUR MIND. Break down the face into 
something that resembles the sound: 
*“Mr. Solomon looks very solemn.” 
*‘What a beak has Mr. Bird.’ ‘Mrs. 
Lucey is awfully juicy.” 


Rule No. 4: ANCHOR THE NAME BY 
ASSOCIATION. Find as many things as 
possible to tie in; the more ridiculous 
the tie-in, the longer it will stick. 
“Mr. Hurley is always early; the 
Hurley bird catches the worm. He'll 
do all right in life’s hurley-burley.” 

Properly used, Nutt’s system should 
make your mind a portable file, ca- 
pable of tremendous retention, exten- 
sion, expulsion and calisthenics. It is 
not a substitute, however, for a brain. 









Meet the People—and Remember! 


greet by name. To illustrate 
how the system works, you are 
supplied “‘memory pegs” for the 
first individual. However, you 
must invent your own associa- 
tions for the other eight. Here 
is memory peg for No. 1, that 
attractive young lady named 
Miss Bliss. (Remember: A pretty 
miss is Miss Bliss. Miss Bliss’ 
lips are made to kiss. She looks 
blissful. Who wouldn’t like to 
kiss this blissful miss?) 
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I. Miss Bliss 2. Mr. Shotwell <B. Mrs. Chapman 


4. Mrs. Olson @e Mr. McDonald 6. Miss Iglehart 


7. Johnny Tucker &. Mrs. Dalyrimple 9. Mr. Templeton 
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Because their determination never bows 
to good sense, the Japs fall just below 
par in playing golf and in waging war 


by Ropert HARLOW 


EN YEARS ago American athletes’ 
DL -cpinion of Japanese athletes was 
twin to our opinion of the Jap navy 
before Pearl Harbor. What, we 
thought, -can those little yellow men 
do to us? When it was announced that 
a team of six leading Japanese golfers 
was to play a series of matches in this 
country against our Professional Golf- 
ers’ Association sectional teams, a 
PGA forum president exclaimed: 
“They eat with chop sticks, but can 
they play golf with ’em?”’ 

But when the Japs arrived, we be- 
gan to look down the other end of the 
telescope. Our jeers were still echoing 
in the distance when the Japs were 
winning more matches than they lost. 

But our jeers never quite turned 
into cheers. Though the Japs won, 
they demonstrated the same qualities 
which today make close observers of 
the Nippon warrior say ““He’s a good 
soldier, but . . .” The golfers were 
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When the Japs Played the Fairway 









skillful, as the box scores showed, but 
that was all they were. They never 
licked our best players and they never 
won when it would have called for 
some last minute burst of spirit to 
put them over the top. They played 
according to the book, and when they 
lost it was because they just hadn’t 
read that far. 

I managed that team of six Japa- 
nese pros and their interpreter on their 
tour of the States. They were pro- 
fessionals from leading clubs in Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka. Previous 
to those 1933 matches I managed in- 
dividual Jap golfers on tour of this 
country. So when I discuss what Jap 
sportsmen are made of (and isn’t that 
the same stuff Jap soldiers are made 
of?) I’m covering the fairway as well 
as the rough. 

. The best Jap players can’t match 
our best because they have all the 
definable qualities—skill, concentra- 
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tion, interest, etc.—but none of the 
indefinable ones. Call it inspiration, 
spirit, or what have you. The Japs 
won’t quit, mind you. However, they 
won’t win, either. 

Even this refusal to quit—no mat- 
ter the circumstances—can’t win either 
golf matches or wars. Take the case of 
Tommy Miyamoto. He was the best 
of the Jap golfers. He had won the 
Japanese open and professional titles. 
In America he finished well up in the 
money against some of the fastest 
fields we had—but he never won. 

Miyamoto was pacing the field in a 
tournament in Canada. On one hole 
the out-of-bounds runs along to the 
right, and fairly close. The best pos- 
sible tee shot is a hooked ball along 
this out-of-bounds line, but high 
enough to clear a clump of trees about 
160 yards from the tee. But there is 
room enough at the left so that in 
medal-play competition it is bad golf 
to gamble with the tee shot along the 
out-of-bounds line. 

But Miyamoto stood up on the tee 
and apparently decided that the only 





Robert Harlow has realized an ambition 
which every newspaperman dreams about 
—he is the owner and publisher of a small- 
town weekly in Pinehurst, N. C. Besides re- 
porting for metropolitan newspapers in 
New York and Boston, Harlow has covered 
assignments for both AP and INS in this 
country and abroad, As a sports writer and 
promoter, he was manager for golfers 
Walter Hagen and Joe Kirkwood, and for 
British, Argentine, Mexican and Japanese 
professional golfers before the war. His 
greatest contribution to the world comedy, 
he says, are three sons, all of whom are 
now serving in combat units. 
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shot he would try would be the per- 
fect shot—the one out of the book. 
But what he needed, unfortunately, 
was a par—not a risky birdie. 

He hit what looked like a perfect 
stroke, but the ball touched the top 
branches of the tree and kicked out 
of bounds. He hit another over the 
same route, and it also finished out- 
of-bounds. The penalty for out of 
bounds in Canada is stroke and dis- 
tance. But did Miyamoto quit? He 
did not. He aimed his third the same 
way—and, luckily, he made it. But 
meanwhile he had tossed away his 
chance of winning the tournament, 
for he took an eight on the hole. 

Like most Japanese, Miyamoto did 
not know when determination should 
bow out to good sense. Hundreds of 
thousands of Jap soldiers have died 
for the same reason—sticking to an 
untenable position or charging the 
enemy when death was certain, be- 
cause such death is “glorious” or 
“honorable.” Jap generals haven’t 
learned that getting killed isn’t good 
military tactics. Jap golfers didn’t 
know that trying the impossible would 
not win the game. 

From my observations of the Jap 
golfer in action, I believe the Japs 
are students, not athletes. They learn 
by rote and they play by rote. When 
they landed in America in 1933, their 
main idea was to study the methods of 
leading American golfers—especially 
Bobby Jones. We traveled around 
the country in a bus, often making 
long jumps at night, but (according 
to their interpreter) those match- 
weary golfers never sat back and 
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swapped a good old Nipponese story 
and relaxed. 

The instant they had completed 
their rounds in a tournament, they 
raced down the course to study the 
best American players. When they 
pulled into Atlanta, the six players 
acted as if they had just completed a 
20-year trip to Mecca via camel back. 
To them Atlanta was the shrine of 
golf, for it was the home of the one 
and only Bobby Jones. They were 
never as interested in Walter Hagen, 
for they had been taught that Jones 
had mastered golf technique, that the 
Jones swing was the perfection of the 
art. They knew Hagen was a great 
competitor, a terrific fellow at getting 
his ball out of the rough. But JONES! 
He was the master who never got into 
the rough in the first place. 

The afternoon the Japanese team 
played against a team of Atlanta 
amateurs headed by Bobby Jones was 
the Japs’ biggest day in America. 
Bobby Jones’ perfection was some- 
thing they could transcribe into arcs 
and circies, and also into solutions. 

One reason for the Japs’ unreason- 
able insistence upon perfectionism 
may be their eternity-eye-view of life. 
Students recently returned from Ja- 
pan believe that the Japs don’t care too 
much about World War I, or World 


War II, or World War III—as long 
as they win eventually. Up against 
American soldiers, who want to win 
now, or American golfers, who want 
to win this tournament, such an atti- 
tude is a handicap. 

The Jap golfers I managed had 
courage, and they had tenacity. But 
both courage and tenacity—worthy 
as they are—could get you into a fox- 
hole within range of enemy snipers (or 
into the worst rough on the course) 
but they could never get you out. No 
two tight spots are cut the same shape 
and there’s no rule in the book to tell 
you how to get out of them. That 
takes the ability to maneuver. Amer- 
ican golfers are the best in the world 
because they have the knack of ma- 
neuver. Japs are only class B because 
they haven’t. 

And they are class B (at best) be- 
cause tradition has them in a death 
grip. They are prisoners of custom, 
and though they learn new things 
from others they haven’t enough im- 
agination to put them into operation. 

And you can’t say the Japs will lose 
the war because they lost some golf 
matches in America in 1933. But they 
will lose it, and it will be because they 
lack those qualities which put them 
just below par as golfers, and which 
put them just below par as fighters. 


Sale Side 


CorpE.LL Hutt was once approached by a self-confident man who bet 
that he could get a direct answer from the noncommittal statesman. 
‘What is the time, Mr. Hull?” he asked. 
Mr. Hull took out his watch, looked at it, and countered, ‘‘What 


does your watch say?”’ 


—Irvinc HorrMaNn 
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iy in Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience - 
one warbled, “If he’s content with a v2: 
table love.” And now I must sing of min 
would not, after one look at the funn 
creatures here? There is gentle satire 
and more than a touch of deliberate » 
. . » but most of all, it is their ba-ic b.: 
that wins me. My friend, Mr. Ren':- 
instance, who’s dropped in at the » 
museum: I know him well. I know | 
restrained astonishment, ,his det: 
not to show that he wonders what '' + -: 
are coming to! Yes, he’s my first veys ta: 








1. Best leave her nameless: 
she loves anonymity in 
summertime, a thousand 
miles from Broadway 
and the world that calls 
her Grande Dame of 
the Stage. On her farm 
under the hot prairie 
sun, beasts nuzzle her 
rough hand, and her 
famous nose is freckled. 
Even her eyes are al- 
most innocent of make- 
up. Simplicity, she 
sighs, to herself and any 
press agents who might 
happen upon her bucolic 
hideaway—Simplicity! 


2. And Juan, John, Shaun . . . no matter how his name is spelled, nor how far north or 
south of the Equator he trundles his barrow on the garden path, he is a happy 
little boy. His skin shines like fairest satin in the sunlight, and under his gleaming 
cap of hair his eyes are shy and candid, as all young eyes should be while the world 
is fresh and new to them, and the air is still quite free of grown-up fogs and fussings. 
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3. Sometimes, the summer you are sixteen, a strange sadness fills 
your heart with questionings. A sort of nostalgia grips you, and 
you cry a little. You feel alone, and sweetly lorn. Then you go 
secretly to an old friend. You stand in the clear light just before 
dusk, and stay for'a long time with your hand laid like a feather 
along the cool living firmness of his face. You smell his good smell, 
and feel his peacefulness and trust flow into you, through your 

Sheek laid against his. And then your heart is not lonely . . . 
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4. Dulcy at home, through for the day at the five-and-dime . . . Dulcy, 
her mind intent: she knows what Mrs. Harrison Williams does on 
a hot day after work, and Hedy Lamarr, and the Duchess of Wind- 
sor, for Dulcy reads all the latest fashion journals. And then it 
is like magic: pure, cool water, hair pulled so high, the sweet 
smell of cleanliness—and Dulcy’s as fresh as a new-plucked peach! 
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5. When the sun beats 
down into the soil, and 
the birds chitter, it is 
time to forget the dainty 
vapors of refinement. 
Now there are headier 
smells: fresh-turned 
earth, manure, sweat. 
And there are different, 
sturdier attitudes in the 
strong light of summer: 
high-bottomed, strong- 
bosomed, vital life. The 
land calls; we answer— 
and who would see any- 
thing but gawky charm 
in our colt-like poses, 
our vegetable loves... 
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Quick Salutes: To the Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Company at 
Kearney, New Jersey, which de- 
livered the destroyer Cotton in 166 
days—just 100 days better than aver- 
age ... To Pleasantville, New York 
police for their dimout justice. When 
they catch a motorist violating Army 
regulations by driving with glaring 
headlights, they hand out no tickets 
but invite the offender to the village 
plaza where two town employes paint 
out the headlights for free . . . To 
Thalhemer Brothers, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia department store, which trans- 
forms its parking lot each evening 
into a “parking lot canteen” where 
6,500 servicemen a week enjoy refresh- 
ments, dancing and entertainment 
provided by the Community Recre- 
ational Association ... To Nashville 
employes of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. who now wrap overseas- 
bound aircraft parts in newspapers so 
that fighting air crews may get the 
next-to-the-latest news. 


Panoramerica: In Burlington, Ver- 
mont, city garbage trucks display, 
in large letters on each side, “Used 
Vitamin Convoy Service” ... Gentle- 
men farmers in elite Westchester and 
Putnam counties in New York trade 
their red hunting coats for overalls 
and go Western, as fox hunts, dairy 
cows and flower gardens give way to 
herds of square-backed beef steers . . . 
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In Washington, D. C. an inventor 
applies for a patent on a method for 
scrambling an egg inside its shell by 
means of a needle with two flat metal 
springs. Pushed through the shell, the 
springs widen, whirl till the egg is 
done to a turn .. . In Southampton, 
N.Y. a Black Maria is converted into 
a 35-passenger bus and used to shuttle 
vacationers to the beach . . . And 
Western Union hires suburban house- 
wives to handle telegrams for their 
neighbors who don’t have phones, 
demanding that the deputy messengers 
take an oath not to gossip about the 
messages . . . Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey Circus hurdles its 
manpower shortage on arrival at New- 
ark, N. J., by hiring youngsters as 
roustabouts. Their pay—a free ticket. 


Floating Treuble-Shooters: Out 
of a snug berth at Sault Ste. Marie 
steams a swift, powerful ship through 
fog as thick as a London pea-souper. 
Inside nine hours, her goal is reached: 
a freighter, aground on rock banks 
of the Lake Huron channel, which 
completely blocks the narrow pas- 
sageway for other ships. In 24 hours, 
the rescue ship frees the freighter and 
anchors her firmly so that divers can 
inspect the damaged hull. This 25- 
year-old floating trouble-shooter, 
named the Favorite, is the most fa- 
mous of Great Lakes salvage ships. 
She looks like a combination shipyard 
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and machine shop, and carries com- 
plete underwater burning equipment, 
a blacksmith shop, steel working ma- 
chinery and everything generally that 
might be needed at a ship accident 
from wrist-thick hawsers to string, and 
huge anchors to tiny cotter pins. For 
crew she carries electricians, welders, 
carpenters, ship fitters, even two div- 
ers. She keeps water highways clear, 
floats grounded vessels, saves cargo, 
cracks paths through ice to speed 
iron ore movement. From the upper 
reaches of Lake Superior to the south- 
ern tip of Lake Erie, whenever huge 
cargo ships get in trouble, she—and 
sister Samaritans—answer the SOS. 


, 


Vietory Treasure Trove: An air- 
plane safety device made of specially- 
treated, electricity-conducting rubber 
that keeps propeller blades free from 
ice. A life-saver for our airmen 
fighting in sub-zero stratosphere. 
(U.S. Rubber Company) .. . A ven- 
tilator for welders’ helmets. Distribut- 
ing fresh air inside the headgear, the 
no-draft ventilator eliminates poison 
fumes that threaten health. (W. H. 
Kitchen Company) .. . A master ex- 
plosive. Not only one of the world’s 
most powerful, it virtually eliminates 
muzzle flash, thus permitting greater 
concealment of batteries. 
—LAWRENCE GALTON 


Clipped Correspondence ——— -—-— 


Wuie epirinc the 1943 volume of The Best American Short Stories, 
Martha Foley dropped a note to author Irwin Shaw, to whom the 
book is dedicated, asking for a bit of biographical material on his 
work and hobbies. His reply was brief and to the point: 
*‘I am a private in the United States Army, and at the present time 
we seem to be winning.” 
7 


AN ARMY COOK had just whipped: up orders of scrambled eggs for a 
hungry mob of soldiers. Wearied by his Herculean efforts, he sat in a 
shady spot under a nearby elm tree, yawned, lit a black cigar, and 
wrote this note to his sweetheart: 
“Darling, 
For the past three hours shells have been bursting all around me.” 
—Latitude Nine A. P. O. 836, New York 


THE MORNING’s MAIL brought a notice to a Michigan renter from 
his landlord asking that his property be vacated at once. Confident 
of his rights under Federal rent control, the unperturbed renter replied 
tersely and truthfully: 
‘Dear Sir: 
I remain, 
Yours truly.” 
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America 
Condensed from the M-G-M Film directed by King Vidor 


N THE HEARTS of immigrants who come to our shores from lands of 
I oppression there is and always has been a starry hope in the great Ameri- 
can dream. The substance of this dream is a vision of the future in which 
each wanderer sees himself, through his own endeavor, achieving the kind of 
success which can exist only in a land where all men have equal opportunities. 
America is the story of one such immigrant who reached this country from 
what is now Czechoslovakia in 1898, and made an American dream his own. 
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I. To its young men of vigor and ambition, the old country often had little to 
offer save poverty and intolerance. And when this was true, the poor and 
rebellious sailed for their mecca—America—seeking bread, fame, free- 
dom. People with unpronounceable names, who spoke no English . . . 








we 


2. Like Steve Dangosbiblichek, the Slovene. The iron-ranges of Minnesota 


were the magnet to his ambition and he walked a thousand miles to that 
first job—through sleet and mud, rippling wheatfields and smoking centers 
of industry. But still his restless, probing spirit would not be quiet. 














<B. So he moved on to Chicago, where the ore he had wrested from the earth 
became steel. The big cities burgeoned with those of his kind . . . Polacks, 
Hunkies, Micks . . . sinew and strength of a polyglot nation. And a 
“Mick” Steve married—Annie O’ Rourke who taught him to read and write. 















4. They believed in families, these people—generous-sized families—and so o 
this union of Slovak and Irish came five kids. Second generation, American. 
Healthy, adaptable, rapidly assimilating themselves to the new ways. And 





their fortunes rose as Steve became a citizen and foreman of a steel mill. 











be Alone, he had found his niche in a country where men could still push back 
the wilderness and carve new empires. But as the frontiers to the West 
shrank, new ones opened up—the frontiers of invention, and these Steve 
began to explore too, with his friend Clinton, a man of intellectual bent. 
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G. Horseless carriages? Nonsense, said those whose minds were rooted in 


bygone decades. Faster, cheaper cars for the many, turned out by the 
tens, hundreds, thousands? 
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7 All over America men like Dangos and Clinton, glimpsing that dream, 
tinkered with machines, harnessed them to do the work of hundreds of 
_men and nursed along that young giant of industry—mass production. 
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&. And whether they knew it or no, were jacking up living standards. Soul, 
mind, sweat and talent, coupled with America’s vast natural riches— 
these were their investments in the new frontier. Their returns were money, 






power, progress—swift and dizzying. 
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9. In the old country, Father ruled the household with an iron hand. But 
in the new world were new customs—even for family life. A foreign- 
born generation, often heartsick, watched its children forsake the old 
ways. Daughters married men of their own choice, sometimes no-goods. 





10. Sons went off to war—and were killed. What a father deemed a promising 
talent was misused. A parent’s lesson, so often learned bitterly, that 
children must pursue lives of their own—even if they be foolish ones— 

vad _to be learned by Steve — — ed 
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HI. The language of workingmen and production was his native tongue . . . 





12. But not that of high finance and big business. Came the years when big 
businesses were becoming bigger; fewer men ruled the nation’s vast 
industrial empires. Merger after merger passed the business that Steve 
built into other hands. His usefulness seemed ended. 
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13. Then another war. “Production!” was the homefront battlecry. And Dangos 
; went back to work, this time in a war plant, producing the weapons 


which today wreak vengeance on the oppressor . . . proof that in the min- 
gling of many races and equal opportunity for all, lies America’s strength. | 





— OF OPPORTUNITY,” the 
squadron commander had said, 
and the American A20’s were scouring 
the North New Guinea coast at 600 feet 
looking for something to hit with 
their nose guns and bellyful loads of 
fragmentation bombs. They had 
crossed the black swamps of the Opi 
and Kumusi deltas and seen nothing. 
They were now heading up toward 
the Mambare. Suddenly the squadron 
leader waggled the wings of his plane 
and peeled off in a wide back-turning 
circle. Three times the A20’s droned 
round the patch of beach to read the 
message spelt out on the white sand 
below them—a message marked in 
driftwood. It said: “12 BGS MGVS 
5% M NW 180 YDS US.” 

The A20’s circled again and headed 
for their target—12 Japanese landing 
barges hidden in the mangroves five 
and a half miles to the northwest, con- 
cealed 180 yards upstream. Thirty 
minutes later the barges were in flames. 

Down below, hidden in the jungle 
with his little party of 12 native 
soldiers, Major Bill Watsqn puffed 
contentedly at his pipe. He was only 
300 yards from the Japanese camp, 
where bewildered Nips anxiously dis- 
cussed the discovery and destruction 
of their barge hideout. Strolling cas- 
ually along the beach, fish spear in 
hand, one of Watson’s natives dis- 
persed the driftwood evidence. 

That night the 13 men—one white, 
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12 black—staged an ambush far in- 
side the enemy lines, killing 19 of a 
party of about 40 Japs and causing 
the others to flee in panic, throwing 
away their rifles as they ran. One of 
the dead was a Japanese lieutenant 
colonel. He had most interesting pa- 
pers in his pocket. Watson couldn’t 
read Japanese but he could interpret 
maps, in any language. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel of the Jungle, 
with his 12 loyal Papuans, headed 
northward to the Morobe swamps. 
They lived, as the natives lived, on 
yams and kow-kow and taro roots. The 
Japs were trying to reinforce and 
supply garrisons in a great arc of 
swamp and jungle from Mubo to the 
Waria, from the Pajawa to Morobe. 
All supplies would have to go on the 
heads and shoulders of native carriers. 
The natives worked under the lash of 
the Japanese because the invaders 
were strong and dangerous. But even 
stronger and more dangerous were 
the evil spirits of the jungle. For the 
life of every native was dominated by 
black magic and sorcery and tabu. 

The Japanese carrier trains moved 
along the twisting jungle pad-pads— 
suddenly loads were thrown aside 
and the natives fled in terror into the 
jungle. The Japanese couldn’t under- 
stand their fear. It happened not 
only once but many times, and on 
many different trails. 

But the Japanese did not see the 
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reason why the natives fled . . . the 
tree branch broken across the track 
in a certain manner, the handful of 
plucked grass hanging in a peculiar 
fashion over the trail. They did not 
understand that these were the tabu 
signs of the New Guinea jungle; that 
to any native it was certain that the 
evil spirits which made those signs 
would enter the body of any native 
who went past them. 

And Bill Watson, calmly smoking 
his pipe, went up and down the enemy 
supply tracks, carefully breaking 
branches and hanging tufts of grass. 

He is still out there in the steaming 
jungles now on his lonely wandering. 
And if anything worries him it is the 
fear that he might run out of tobacco 
for his pipe. To every native in New 
Guinea he is known as the “‘ Tabauda 
with the Pipe.” To his two children 
and his wife who live in Columbus, 
Ohio, he is a man with a wanderlust 
who comes home once every few 
years, but who hasn*t been home now 
since Germany declared war that 
memorable September, 1939. 

Between two wars, Bill Watson mar- 
ried and settled down with his Ameri- 
can wife in peaceful Ohio. But the 
wanderlust was too strong for the 
New Zealand-born soldier of fortune, 


once Australia’s champion interna- 
tional rugby footballer. He scoured 
the New Guinea jungles as gold pros- 
pector, mining engineer, trader, 
schooner captain and “blackbirder.” 
Then he came back to America to 
“really settle down.” But the war 
broke out and Bill Watson took the 
first ship to Australia to enlist again 
with the A.I.F. At 52, he was rejected 
as “‘too old,” so he got in the Militia 
and wangled his way to New Guinea. 
He’s been there since the beginning 
of the fight and has proved himself 
the world’s toughest jungle fighter. 

Last August, when he took com- 
mand of the tiny Australian force of 
500 men who were trying to hold 
3,500 Japs in the clouded highlands of 
the Owen Stanleys, he had only one 
order to his men: “Stand and fight!” 
They did, and held the Japanese ad- 
vance for a month. After the show was 
over, Bill Watson was offered a base 
job. He turned it down and marched 
into the jungle with his 12 Papuan 
boys. He’s been in the jungle for six 
months now. And the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel of the tropic wilderness still 
doesn’t know that he has won the 
Military Cross in this Second World 
War—just as he won it in the First 
World War. 


Wolf in Dog’s Clothing 


S THE MAGICIAN sawed the woman in half, he said casually, ‘“‘Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, after the young lady has been severed, her 
brains will be given to a medical school and the rest will be thrown 


to the dogs.” 


Just then a deep voice from the balcony interrupted: ‘‘Woof, woof!” 
—The Tower, Catholic University of Washington, D.C. 
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With their big-city guard down, 
folks at the circus look some- 
thing like this—to the eye of 
Diogenes, the clown with the lamp. in: aaah uaaititeh . « « 


Appreciation... 


cynicism. 


childish. 


and, of course, young love. 





EATON-HARMON Tomorrow will have kindness ...t 








RUTH ALEXANDER NICH 
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New “‘dream metals” are being pumped out 
of the sea now to make planes for warfare— 
and later, featherweight furniture for you 


i,0 Spelts Health and Wealth 


by SicmuND SAMETH 


HE WORLD’S FUTURE source of min- 

eral wealth is the ocean. It con- 
tains not only common salt but inex- 
haustible quantities of every known 
chemical element. The trick lies in 
getting them out—a feat which 
American know-how, after much ef- 
fort, has finally accomplished. 

Our airmen now fly planes made of 
metal pumped from the sea. High 
octane gasoline in their tanks con- 
tains another material extracted from 
the ocean. Incendiary bombs which 
rain nightly on Axis targets come 
from limitless sources which surge on 
our seaboards. Today we mine the 
ocean to supply military necessities 
but after the war this new industrial 
technique will enrich every civilian 
field of activity. Exhaustion of land 
mines—a problem which has had 
metallurgical experts frankly baffled 
—no longer worries us. 

Paradoxically, ‘ocean mining” had 
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its birth in central Michigan hundreds 
of miles from the nearest ocean. Here 
—in past geological ages—was a nat- 
ural sump into which the sea had 


flowed. As land contours changed— 
centuries later—this inland body of . 
water was cut off from its connection 
with the ocean. There was left a 
great bowl full of sea water. In the 
course of time this liquid evaporated 
and deposited pure salt around the 
edges at places like St. Clair and Port 
Huron. However, a “‘mother liquor” 
containing other salts remained in 
the bowl, which gradually filled up 
with material washed in from the 
sides. Finally the brine-bearing sands 
were covered with a thick layer of 
earth on which forests took root and 
cities were established. 

This concentrated salt water emerg- 
ing from the ground in central _Michi- 
gan started a 24-year-old chemist ex- 
perimenting in an abandoned flour 
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shed—his first laboratory. The chem- 
ist was a shy young man named Dow. 
The company which he founded—to- 
gether with its subsidiaries—was des- 
tined to grow phenomenally until it 
became one of the largest chemical 
corporations in the U.S. Before he 
died in 1930, Herbert Henry Dow 
had made Michigan brine yield dyes, 
perfumes, flavorings, organic extracts, 
iodine, aspirin and epsom salts. 

He also made Dow Chemical Com- 
pany stock skyrocket until it had in- 
creased in value 600 times. And all 
this without even really tapping the 
underground brine wells. They will 
hold out for at least another thousand 
years at the present rate of use. 


PUMPING MONEY out of the ocean 
itself was the next logical step, but in 
the 1930's it was still only a drawing- 
board dream. In 1933 the chance to 
realize the dream came about. High 
compression engines requiring anti- 
knock gasoline were just beginning to 
become widespread. For this purpose 
the Ethyl Corporation needed larger 
quantities of bromine than had ever 
been produced before. 

This chemical is present in sea 
water but only in extremely dilute 
quantities—67 parts per million. If 
by some cheap process one could re- 
move from sea water the 999,933 parts 
which were not bromine, then the 
67 parts per million consisting of pure 
bromine would remain. Just one cubic 
mile of sea water—a drop in the 
ocean—contains 278 thousand tons of 
bromine worth 119,540,000 dollars. 

*This would be enough to last a nation 
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of the most inveterate motor fuel 
users a long, long time. To recover 
some of it the Dow-Ethyl Company 
first was formed. 

Between blueprints on paper and 
profits in stockholder’s pockets there 
is often many a slip. Dow-Ethyl made 
the transition safely at the cost of 
agonizing months of “‘imagineering.” 
The first bromine extraction plant 
was set up at Kure Beach near Wil- 
mington, N.C. Here great pumps 
connected to intake pipes led out 
past the breakers. Brine was sucked 
up to supply the extraction towers. 
Production then started. 

Soon it became apparent that fish 
and debris were being sucked up 
through the pipes as well. Rotary 
screens were a mighty important after- 
thought. At first only 15 thousand 
pounds of bromine were recovered 
each day. As the engineering “‘bugs” 
were ironed out this figure was quad- 
rupled. During the first two years of 
operation 1,720,000 dollars’ worth of 
bromine was taken out of the water. 

This should have pleased the Dow 
production experts the way it pleased 
Dow stockholders, but instead it had 
the opposite effect. 

“We're letting the best part of the 
ocean slip through our fingers,” they 
moaned, and so it was. Brine con- 
taining 75 million dollars not yet 
‘“‘catchable” escaped back to the sea 
via the outlet pipes. This included 
two million tons of salt, 500 thousand 
tons of epsom salt, 100 thousand tons 
of calcium chloride, 52 thousand tons 
of potassium, 42 thousand tons of 
magnesium, 125 tons of iron, 120 
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tons of aluminum, 8 tons of copper, 
5,500 pounds of iodine, 2,700 pounds 
of silver, 86 pounds of pure gold, and 
a couple of carload lots of strontium— 
useful in red signal flares—together 
with other rare chemicals too numer- 
ous to mention. 

It was the magnesium going down 
the drain which caused the most 
serious fretting. This silvery white 
metal is one third lighter than alumi- 
num yet as tough as steel when al- 
loyed with traces of zinc and man- 
ganese. Its featherweight strength 
made it the aircraft designer’s ““dream 
metal.” Every pound whittled off a 
plane’s engine or structural parts adds 
another pound to the payload or 
bomb capacity. 

Pumping the sea water is the easiest 
thing about ocean mining. Unlimited 
quantities of it are available along 
every mile of coastline. But disposal 
of the waste water is another matter. 
If you let it drain back into the sea 
it might enter the intake pipes again. 
You can’t milk the same cow twice 
in one morning. Neither can you re- 
cover magnesium from sea water which 
has already made around trip through 
the extraction apparatus. The prob- 
lem: how to get rid of 300 million 
gallons of waste water daily. 

The ideal site for an extraction 
plant was located in 1940 at Freeport, 
Texas. It consisted of a thousand 
acres of land on a sandy peninsula in 
the Brazos River estuary. Fresh sea 
water could be pumped from one side 
of the neck of land and it mag- 
nesium extracted. Then the waste 
water could be discharged on the 
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other side nearly 10 miles away and 
far enough from the intake tubes to 
prevent dilution. 

Construction gangs moved in and 
made Freeport a boom town over- 
night. Three shifts of workers mowed 
away the pickle grass and threw up 
temporary sheds and permanent 
buildings. In 22 days 41 miles of pipe- 
line was welded. Engineers erected a 
million dollar power plant. Dredges 
began to pile up mountains of oyster 
shells from underground reefs to sup- 
ply lime for the extraction process. 
Within 10 months the first gleaming 
ingot of pure magnesium had been 
produced. One month later the govern- 
ment asked Dow to double capacity. 


WITHIN THE next five months the 
capacity of the Freeport plant was 
doubled three times again. Today the 
plant is producing 200 million pounds 
a year—which is one reason why 
American fighter. planes have the 
lightest engine-weight per horsepower 
of any military aircraft. By the end of 
1943 when all the plants now under 
construction are brought to capacity 
we will be sending magnesium to war 
(it is available for no civilian pur- 
poses now) at the rate of 700 million 
pounds per year. Incidentally, we’ve 
sliced the price to 22 cents per pound 
—a sharp nosedive from the five 
dollars per ounce which Germany 
charged us a few years ago when this 
miracle metal was only a curiosity. 

After the war, what can we use 
magnesium for? Name any item where 
lightness would be desirable without 
sacrificing strength and you’ve an- 
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swered the question. Aviation is 
bound to gobble up limitless quan- 
tities both for engines and structural 
parts. How about a grand piano 
which a man and his wife will be 
able to carry from one room in a 
house to another? Or an automobile 
chassis which a husky mechanic will 
be able to lift up without a hydraulic 
jack? Or featherweight baby carriages 
or vacuum cleaners? Or a really port- 
able typewriter weighing—say—two 
pounds? Or a wardrobe trunk which 
no amount of banging can damage 
yet weighs only four or five pounds? 
Miracles like these will shortly come 
out of the sea. 

The technique of magnesium ex- 
traction is theoretically simple. Its 
practice is diabolically complex. The 
water is first conducted to settling 
basins which are gigantic artificial 
lakes. From these it is drawn off and 
treated with lime which forms a pre- 
cipitate which is then dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid. The resulting prod- 
uct is then concentrated, purified, 
dried and refined electrolytically into 


ingots of silvery metal. The sea is 
free to all nations but only here in 
America is there the machinery and 
power to make it yield treasures. 

And we’ve only begun to mine the 
ocean. After bromine and magnesium 
there are 80-odd chemical elements 
left. Professor C. G. Fink of Columbia 
University recently announced a new 
process of recovering gold from sea 
water by electro-deposition. So far 
high costs have made commercial 
gold recovery from sea water im- 
practical, yet 25 million dollars’ worth 
in every cubic mile of ocean awaits 
the man who first learns how to 
remove the gold—at a profit. En- 
tire pages in Chemical Abstracts, the 
American journal of chemical in- 
vestigations in progress, are devoted 
to experiments in extraction from sea 
water. 

For centuries men sailed their ships 
over the ocean and fought wars to 
control strategic mineral deposits. 
Only lately have we begun to tap 
this most fabulous chemical treasure- 
house—one which is free to everybody. 


Primer tor Praise 


N THE NIGHT Beerbohm Tree opened in Hamlet, Sir Henry Irving, 
O perhaps the greatest Hamlet of them all, was in the audience. 
After the performance, the actor hurried out to meet the visiting 
celebrity, anxious to hear the criticism of a master player. But Sir 
Henry made no comment. In fact, after chatting for a while he pre- 
pared to leave, still without mentioning Tree’s performance. 

“T’ll walk out with you,” announced the actor nervously, hoping 
that he could elicit an opinion in private. But still dwelling on the 
amenities, Sir Henry entered a coach and sat back comfortably. 

This was too much. As the vehicle was about to leave, the actor 
popped his head through the open window and remarked coldly, 
‘Well written, don’t you think?” —Joun IRELAND 
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Meet the man who makes more C-notes out of 
music than Toscanini. Yes, it’s Jimmy 
Petrillo, maestro of the musicians’ union 


Caesar of the Cletf-Dwellers 


by Davip Marcu 


F JOHN L. LEwis did not already 
have two strikes against him for 
impeding the war effort, Music Czar 
James Caesar Petrillo could easily 


waltz away with the thorny crown of 
“most unpopular labor leader.” A 
recent Gallup poll on the subject of 
Petrillo’s “‘make-work” ukase—which 
demands that radio stations hire live 
bands when they play transcriptions 
—shows that even among rank and 
file of all U.S. union members, 57 
per cent are opposed to this practice. 
Only 31 per cent favored what Thur- 
man Arnold calls “feather-bedding.” 

But with his own boys, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians’ 138 
thousand members, Petrillo can do 
no wrong. They love him. They pay 
him a salary higher than that of any 
labor leader, a munificent stipend 
which exceeds the combined wages 
of William Green and John L. Lewis. 
In 1937, when members of the Chi- 
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cago local heard that Petrillo was 
yearning for a bucolic weekend spot 
in the country, they bought him a 
millionaire’s estate at Fontana on 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, a resort 
frequented by tired but well-heeled 
Chicagoans. The boys forked out 25 
thousand dollars for the mansion, 12 
thousand dollars to furnish it, 17 
hundred dollars to manicure the es- 
tate’s famous gardens, 16 thousand 
dollars to pay income taxes, 25 thou- 
sand dollars for a bullet-proof car and 
bodyguards, and just five thousand 
dollars for “‘incidental expenses.” 
This show of affection made Pe- 
trillo very happy. He gets a bang, too, 
out of prize fights, baseball, beer, bad 
language, high silk hats and his job. 
He is most easily displeased by the 
sight, sound or mention of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (which has been 
non-union), actors, lawyers, New York 
City, canned music, children who 
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play Mozart free and John L. Lewis. 

A few seasons ago, when The Man 
Who Came To Dinner opened at a 
Chicago theater, one of the lines was: 
“T guess John L. Lewis won’t like 
that!’ Petrillo objected. “‘I won’t al- 
low the name of that so-and-so to be 
mentioned in any theater in Chica- 
go!” he roared. ““Take it out!’ 

So the management took it out, 
and the line became, fittingly enough: 
“TI guess Jimmy Petrillo won’t like 
that!” Newspapers throughout the 
country shrieked about this breach of 
freedom of speech. This hurt the 
Boss’ feelings. “I just thought I’d 
push Lewis around a little,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘I was the most surprised 
man you ever saw when I read I was 
attackin’ the foundations of democ- 
racy. I certainly didn’t want anybody 
to think I was against free speech.” 

Petrillo has no reason to be against 
democracy. Under its endearing but 
crazy-quilt system of checks and bal- 
ances he has tangled with the U.S. 
Army, the Department of Justice, the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the U.S. Supreme Court, Thur- 
man Arnold, the radio networks, the 
recording companies and the entire 
transcription industry—and he has 
yet to come off second best. His great- 
est triumph came on February 16, 
1943, when the Supreme Court up- 
held the legality of his ban on record 
making. Recently, however, Petrillo 
and Jack Kapp, president of Decca 
Records and chairman of the board 
of World Broadcasting, Inc., came to 
an agreement which allowed union 
musicians to make recordings for these 
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two companies, which are two of the 


largest in the recording business. 

Although the National Association 
of Broadcasters spent a good part of 
their 1943 convention inveighing 
against Petrillo on the grounds that 
he was hampering the war effort by 
not allowing new recordings to reach 
troops, the head of the AFM will 
yield to no man as a patriot. His boys 
buy their War Bonds regularly. And 
by official edict they play “The Star 
Spangled Banner” on every occasion. 

Petrillo hates New York so much 
that, upon taking office, he suspended 
the article of the musicians’ constitu- 
tion requiring that the international 
president live in New York, where the 
AFM made headquarters. 


JAMES CAESAR PETRILLO was born on 
Chicago’s tough West Side 51 years 
ago, the son of an immigrant Italian 
sewer digger. As a kid he sold papers, 
peddled peanuts and drove a delivery 
wagon. His ambitious parents sent 
him to public school, but after nine 
years little Jimmy was in only fourth 
grade—so he quit. 

At the age of eight, Jimmy’s par- 
ents influenced the entire future of 
American music by buying him a 
trumpet. He toted it over to Jane 
Addams’ nearby Hull House for free 
lessons. Six years later, Petrillo had 
his own dance band which played 
Chicago’s second-rate dance halls, 
and his career as a music-maker 
seemed assured. 

Then came sheer tragedy. Petrillo 
suddenly “lost his lip.”’ This is a ca- 
tastrophe to a trumpeter comparable 
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to that of a pianist losing a hand. 
Petrillo switched to the drums, but 
his musical star was setting fast. One 
night a union brother put a bug in 
Jimmy’s ear. “You make a good 
speech, Jim,” he said, “‘you ought to 
run for president.” 

That was curtains for Petrillo the 
drummer. “I knew what he was get- 
ting at,” Petrillo recalls, “I was such 
a lousy drummer the boys would rather 
have me president than playing with 
them.” And so, at the age of 22, 
Petrillo became the union’s first full- 
time executive at one hundred dollars 
a week. In a year the boys more than 
doubled this salary to show their ap- 
preciation of his efforts. 

Petrillo had made a shrewd deal 
when he traded the trumpet and the 
drums for a swivel chair and a tele- 
phone. He was a whirlwind organizer. 
He began by first signing up all the 
Chinese restaurants in Chicago, then 
went to work and won union con- 
tracts with the theaters, the opera and 
finally the symphony. When Petrillo 
took over in 1922, the Chicago local 
had four thousand members; now it 
has over 11 thousand. Wage scales 
are at their highest in history. * 

Last summer,-tocounteract the bar- 
rage of unfavorable publicity which 
was battering down whatever repu- 
tation he had among the non-music 
union public, Petrillo announced that 
the AFM had appropriated 250 thou- 
sand dollars and was ready to put up 
250 thousand more to send the big- 
gest and best symphony orchestras to 
small American cities for free war- 
time concerts. When reporters asked 
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if this scheme was a public relations 
effort, the maestro was hurt. 

IT don’t know anything about that,” 
he said. “‘All I know is we’re trying 
to do the right thing.” 

It is no secret that Petrillo hoped 
to raise the money for these free con- 
certs by means of a victgrious cam- 
paign against the record manufactur- 
ers. In February, 1943 he proclaimed 
that the money which the union re- 
ceived from record companies and 
juke box operators on each disk sold, 
andoneach phonograph played, would 
go into a new, special fund admin- 
istered by the union’s national office. 
This fund would provide not only for 
free symphony concerts, but would be 
spent to reduce unemployment and 
“fostering and maintaining musical 
talent and musical appreciation.” 


ALTHOUGH HE HAS been called a 
“dictator” and worse, Petrillo is in 
the AFM saddle primarily because 
the boys want him there. They have 
backed his policies voluntarily in 
overwhelming votes throughout the 
country. Consistently and successfully 
he has fought for their economic bet- 
terment—which is why the boys are 
behind him on “‘standbyism.” 

According to Petrillo, only 35 per 
cent of the AFM’s i138 thousand mem- 
bers are now steadily employed, and 
in some locals only 10 per cent have 
regular work. The chief reason for 
these sad statistics is the growing 
trend away from “‘live’ music—in 
theaters, movie palaces, dance halls, 
roadhouses and on the radio. 

When broadcasting first became 
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popular, a great new field of employ- 
ment was opened to American musi- 
cians. Today, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission finds that 55.9 
per cent of the average radio station’s 
musical time is devoted entirely to 
recorded or transcribed music. There- 
fore, Petrillo points out, “‘standby- 
ism” is as necessary to the survival 
of live musicians as air and water. 

But outside the AFM few will agree 
with Petrillo. Even the liberal and 
left-wing newspapers and magazines 
have denounced his methods while 
praising some of his goals. But if they 
cannot fully understand Petrillo, it is 
even more difficult for Petrillo to 
understand them. Ever since he has 
been a-musical power, the maestro 
has always been amazed to discover 
that not everybody loves him as much 
as his boys. In 1924, when he had 
been in office only two years, a bomb 
exploded early in the morning on the 
porch of his home, ripping out the 
entire front of the house. In 1933, 
just prior to an important AFM elec- 
tion, reports circulated that Petrillo 
had been kidnapped and held for 50 
thousand dollars’ ransom. In 1936, 
reporters found bullet marks on the 
bullet-proof rear window of his bullet- 
proof car. These demonstrations of 
unlovingness finally moved Petrillo 
enough so that he hired a bodyguard 
and kept a gun handy in his desk. 

The boss of the AFM made his 
strongest bid for national unpopular- 
ity last year. An orchestra of 160 
boys and girls was slated to broad- 
cast over a major network from the 
National Music camp at Interlochen, 
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Michigan. When proud parents and 
interested music lovers tuned in on 
the concert they heard a studio or- 
chestra instead of the kid prodigies 
from Interlochen. The broadcast had 
been canceled on orders from Petrillo 
because the girls and boys were not 
members of the AFM. Since their 
average age was 15, they were not 
even eligible for AFM membership, 
as the union’s minimum age require- 
ment is 16, 

Petrillo took this contradiction in 
stride. ““They’re amateurs,” he stated 
flatly. ““When amateur musicians oc- 
cupy the air it means less work for 
professionals.” In answer to the stan- 
dard argument that the kids should 
have a chance, Petrillo willingly 
agrees—but stipulates that to protect 
his boys the Interlochen camp should 
have hired 160 professional musicians 
at union rates to “‘stand-by’’—do 
nothing—while the youngsters played. 


THE BOSS MUSICIAN is anything but 
lovable in appearance. He resembles 
nothing so much as a double-bass, 
his 180 pounds bulking into his short, 
five-and-a-half foot stature. His hair is 
gray and receding, his eyes blue and 
suspicious. He wears cold, rimless 
glasses. He likes to think of himself as 
a benign combination of Samuel 
Gompers, Edward Arnold and Jim 
Farley. He wants to be regarded as a 
diamond in the rough, and he once 
hired a high-powered press agent to 
sell that sparkling story to the world. 

Breaking Petrillo’s stranglehold has 
defied the combined efforts of the rest 
of the entertainment and music field. 
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Recently, one of the recording com- 
panies thought they saw a loophole. 
Hoping to cash in on Frank Sinatra’s 
hot run of luck and popularity, Co- 
Jumbia had him record two new songs 
from Dixie with no other accompani- 
ment than a choir. When Petrillo 
heard about this he cracked down 
hard. He warned singers that if they 
lent their names and voices to such 
anti-union practice he would not let 
any of his boys play for them any- 
where, anytime. That plugged that 
loophole, but quick. 

There was, however, one exception 
made for “one of the boys.” Bing 
Crosby, a paid-up AFM member in 
good standing as a drummer com- 
plained to the boss. He told Petrillo 
he didn’t want to go against union 
dictates, but it was tough turkey for 
him when another singer recorded 


two hits from the latest Crosby opus. 
Always fair to his boys, Petrillo gave 
Bing special permission to record two 


songs from Dixie. 
Petrillo takes almost as much in- 


terest in the welfare of the masses of 
Chicago as he does in his own boys. 
He has held city office as a member of 
the park board, and civic togas give 
him a feeling of power and pride. In 
1935, he used his official position to 
start the famous Grant Park summer 
concerts. At first the union paid for 
them, but Petrillo soon persuaded 
his fellow commissioners that the city 
should keep them running. 

That incident represents just one 
success in a career that’s checkered 
with such triumphs. Petrillo continues 
to make more easy C-notes out of 
music than Irving Berlin or Arturo 
Toscanini. When accused of being 
mercenary, the maestro is unper- 
turbed. ‘‘With conditions like they 
are,” he once said, “‘we got to be a 
little mercenary.” Then he added, 
quickly and proudly, “But I don’t 
steal. I get paid damn well and ’m 
not supposed to steal. When I want 
anything I ask for it and the boys get 
it for me. They take care of me and 
I give them service.” 


Seornets 


@ A DISCERNING YOUNGSTER dispensed with a palavering, buck-toothed 
social climber by asking audibly at a large gathering, ““Mother, why 
does that lady keep sticking her teeth out at me?” —Maupe BRADEN 


— ~” 


@ QuerieD For his opinion of a new play, Monty Woolley growled, 
“For the first time in my life I envied my feet. They were asleep!” 
—ELEANOR MERRIAM 


@ ANSWERING A pestiferous writer who insisted he be told how to 
get his constant stream of drivel into the paper, the vitriolic editor 
replied, ‘Simply spread the paper on the floor, place your articles 
exactly in the center, neatly fold the edges around them and tie 
with a string.” —Louis N. Fretp 
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Science today offers new hope to the childless—the 
promise that one of these many new discoveries 
may bring to your marriage a family and happiness 











Parenthood Is Possible 


by EvELYN WELLS 


F YOU ARE THAT one woman out of 
I approximately every eight who is 
partner to a childless marriage, take 
courage, for you can have a child. 

This is the promise given you by 
science, as represented by the gynecol- 
ogist, urologist, physiologist and psy- 
choanalyst, working together. 

Let us assume that after two or 
more years of marriage you are faced 
with the prospect of a childless home. 
It may be that neither you nor your 
husband feels the need for a child. 
You may be content with his affec- 
tion plus, perhaps, a career. He may 
have found sublimation in his work. 

But if you are content, you are an 
unusual pair. For the average childless 
couple feels acutely the brand of their 
sterility. You, the would-be mother, 
show evidence of nervousness and 
_ frustration. Your husband, no matter 

how he may try to hide it from you, 
feels denied his place among men. 
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Both of you must face the problem 
with courage. First, you should ask 
yourself—do you want the baby mere- 
ly to bolster a tottering marriage or 
to crown one already successful? And 
does your family history, or that of 
your husband’s, hold record of tend- 
encies to hereditary disease? 

If you can answer such questions 
satisfactorily, you may set out with 
high hopes on the path to parenthood, 
which today is not a difficult one. 

Most startling of all discoveries 
made within the past 10 years, is the 
one which determines sexual recep- 
tivity in women. To reduce the ex- 
haustive medical research of 10 years 
into simple and personal terms—your 
failure to bear a child may stem from 
no organic defect, but rather from 
lack of knowledge about the period of 
time in which it is possible for you to 
conceive a child. This time of recep- 
tivity is short and varies with the 
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individual. It may be only a few 
hours long. 

Means for determining the period of 
receptivity have only recently been 
perfected. Not until the rather recent 
discovery, isolation and synthesis of 
sex hormones, has it been possible to 
establish the fact that there is a 
definite cycle of hormone production 
by the ovaries which results in ovula- 
tion. Daily observations of this func- 
tion can now determine the physiolog- 
ical and emotional processes that man- 
ifest willingness for motherhood. 

Two methods determine the time 
when conception is possible. The first 
is by daily observations of ovarian 
function, which are made with little 
discomfort or inconvenience. The sec- 
ond and fmore recent method, is by 
measuring your basal metabolism. Re- 
search indicates that during the short, 


short period of receptivity, the basal 
body temperature may rise. During 
it, you are at your highest emotional 
peak. Your sense of well being, your 
hormone production, and sexual re- 
ceptivity are at a height. Physiologi- 





Although Evelyn Wells is a native Chi- 
cagoan, most of her life has been spent in 
the environs of San Francisco. She attended 
public schools in California and later en- 
tered Stanford University, interrupting her 
classes there to join a fledgling journalistic 
crew shepherded by Fremont Older, the 
“stormy petrel’’ editor of the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin. Newspapering carried her 
into various parts of the United States and 
Mexico, where she alternated straight news 
coverage with serials of a biographical 
nature. One of these, Loves of Lola Montez, 
resulted in a nation-wide epidemic of his- 
torical photographs of the famous dancer. 
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cally, emotionally and psychologically, 
you are preparing for motherhood. 

This high tide of fertility is usually 
reached 14 or 15 days before the next 
menstrual period is due, and is known 
as the estrus. Failure to understand 
and take advantage of it may be re- 
sponsible for your childlessness. 

Or your problem may approach 
that of a more stubborn sterility. In 
that event, both you and your hus- 
band must prepare for sterility tests 
with open minds and hopeful hearts. 

Specialists today are opening new 
vistas of hope to the childless. Their 
first procedure, with both men and 
women, is a careful summing-up of 
family and medical histories, plus 
gynecologic, urologic and endocrine 
surveys. These surveys will place the 
blame where it belongs, on either 
husband or wife. 

A woman may be sterile for any 
one of a number of reasons. Under- 
nutrition, overnutrition, thyroid de- 
ficiency—all these may be causes. 
(According to one eminent gynecolo- 
gist, obesity is one of the commonest 
causes of sterility in women.) All may 
be corrected through proper diet or 
doses of thyroid extract. 

But the principal cause of barrenness 
in women is blockage of the Fallopian 
tubes. As a rule, this is due to in- 
fection. In about 50 per cent of these 
cases treated, flushing with iodized 
oil has opened the tubes and made 
conception possible. 

Mrs. John R., for instance, who 
after 10 years of marriage appeared 
with her husband before a gynecolo- 
gist pleading for a child, was ap- 
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parently hopelessly sterile. Both hus- 
band and wife were well-educated, 
healthy and of good background—in 
every way fitted for parenthood. They 
had married in the depression years 
and agreed not to have children until 
they were in an economically sound 
position. In the first anxious years of 
marriage, Mrs. R. had even sub- 


mitted to an abortion. The tubes 
thereafter were sealed. Recrimina- 
tions, tears, regrets—availed her not. 


But sctmENcE, like a kind parent, is 
now prepared to give remorseful 
couples like the R.’s a second chance. 
After 15 oil treatments—which in- 
cidentally is the record for such a 
case—nature relented. The miracle 
which a few years back would have 
been impossible, took place. And to- 
day John R. Jr. is deemed one of the 
handsomest babies in the block. Only 
to his parents, and to the medical 
world, is he known for what he is— 
the miracle child who came so very 
closely to not being born. 

Tests reveal, by and large, that 
it is the husband who is sterile in the 
majority of cases. This knowledge 
comes too late to comfort the queens 
and lesser women long dead who were 
divorced for barrenness, but it is en- 
couragement for the woman of today 
whose heart is hungry for a child. 
Treatments for masculine sterility 
have been developed within the past 
few years and are carried out with 
great accuracy and little discomfort. 

Puncture tests, for instance, reveal 
the presence or absence of spermata- 
zoa. The microscope and even the 
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motion picture camera reveals the 
secrets of the sperm, showing their 
motility or sluggishness, whether they 
are feeble, too few, or completely 
lacking, indicating complete sterility. 

If the biopsy shows the sperm to be 
normal, it may be that the sperm 
ducts are blocked. Again flushing of 
the blocked passages may clear the 
way to parenthood. Scanty or sluggish 
sperm may be stimulated by thyroid 
treatment, improved diet, cutting 
down on alcohol or tobacco, exchang- 
ing a hectic life tempo for one less 
stimulating, or a sedentary life for 
one more active. 

Failure of delivery, because of a 
physical defect, has in many cases 
been rectified by the gynecologist 
through the use of a syringe. Thou- 
sands of babies owe their existence to 
this method of directly inoculating 
the wife with the husband’s sperm. 

Among such youngsters is husky 
Bobbie M., aged three, whose parents 
can thank this method for their splen- 
did young son. The sterility tests both 
parents underwent revealed no fault 
in either, beyond this slight defect. 
Mr. M. was a successful architect. 
His wife was qualified in every way 
to be the mother of a child. They had 
been married five years when they 
realized that without scientific aid, 
they couldn’t hope to have a child. 

Only a few minutes of Mr. and Mrs. 
M.’s time was required in the gyn- 
ecologist’s office. And if they remem- 
ber that visit at all, it is only with 
deepest gratitude to a method devised 
in time for their Bobbie to be born. 

Perhaps diagnostic surveys find 
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your husband sterile beyond cure. 
Gonorrhea, malaria, tuberculosis or 
even mumps, may prevent his father- 
ing your child. However, science still 
has hope to offer you both. 

Your first alternative is to adopt a 
baby. Here science helps you select 
the child that is of your blood type, 
religion, physical tendencies and ap- 
proximate intellectual level. Your her- 
itage and life history, and that of the 
child are carefully checked. Doctor, 
psychologist and sociologist, unite to 
give you the child that of all choices 
comes nearest to sharing your heritage. 

But do you wish for a closer tie to 
the child? 

If so, there is the alternative of the 
test-tube baby. Consider this care- 
fully, for here opinion is divided. 
The test-tube baby has met with 
opposition in many places. But a 
steadily growing medical group holds 
this type of baby to be the ideal solu- 
tion for the childless, and claim it is 
of the greatest eugenic importance 
that the child be permitted to be born. 

The origin of such a child is a 
carefully guarded secret. The physi- 
cian will require an agreement at- 
tested to under oath by your husband 
and yourself that both of you agree to 
artificial impregnation. The name of 
the donor is the physician’s secret. 

He has been carefully examined for 
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physical, mental and moral worth, 
and in every possible way bears a 
close resemblance to your husband. 
His role is momentary. He donates, 
via the test-tube, the seed that will 
give you the longed-for child. 

Many physicians claim that this 
kind of parenthood serves to bring 
about even a closer relationship be- 
tween husband and wife. The hus- 
band is grateful to the wife who 
“covers up” his deficiency. The wife 
is grateful to the husband who allows 
her the privilege of motherhood. 

Already thousands of test-tube ba- 
bies have been born. Thousands of 
others have been requested or are on 
their way. New York City is in pos- 
session of a gigantic “‘sperm bank,” 
organized by leading gynecologists, 
which services those couples who de- 
sire children. The names of those who 
contribute are of necessity a secret, 
but it can be said that they’re people 
of sound stock, impeccable personal 
history and superior intelligence. 
Among them can be found profes- 
sional and business men, musicians, 
artists and artisans. The people who 
await those children have passed every 
requirement of planned parenthood. 

These then most recent 
discoveries of the medical world in its 
fight against sterility. One may prove 
the answer to your problem. 


are the 


a Figurehead 


ONE OF His AIDES once tried to persuade ad-tycoon A. D. Lasker 
to set up a market research department. ‘‘What good would it do?” 
Lasker squelched. ‘‘A stack of figures a foot high wouldn’t change 


my mind—if I didn’t agree with them!” 
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—RosertT M. GILLHAM 































The command to “abandon ship” holds no terrors 
for these tidewater toughies. They know how to 
swim through fire and keep off a shark’s menu 






Soldiers Get in the Swim 


by A/C Homer GroENING 


HE ARMY has developed web feet. 
a embarkation ports along the 
nation’s coast and in the overseas 
theaters, American fighting men are 
becoming experts in the art of han- 
dling themselves in the water under 
what might ordinarily be calamitous 
conditions. This is how they’re trained. 

The scene is a river at a camp on 
the Pacific Coast. A dozen men and 
a Red Cross water expert are perched 
on top of a 15-foot tower. The lesson 
is to be a simulated sinking at sea. 

Twenty gallons of gasoline are 
dumped into the river. A sudden 
swoosh! A mass of fire and black 
smoke billows 60 feet in the air. The 
instructor sings out: “‘Hit the water!” 

A single file of men leaps into the 
fiery furnace and disappears. 

When the hardy column breaks 
through the wall of flame, there’s not 
a single blister. “Hot?” a brawny ser- 
geant grins. “‘I guess it would be, if 
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you stuck your face in. But there’s a 
trick to it.” 

Indeed there is a trick to it, these 
soldiers have found out, but a com- 
paratively simple one. By using the 
elementary breast stroke with a “‘splash 
recovery,” they swim through burn- 
ing gasoline unsinged. They sweep 
their arms back together just as in the 
conventional breast stroke, but in the 
recovery they splash a fan of water 
ahead with their hands and push the 
fire away. Ducking under occasionally 
provides respite from the heat. 

Now the men don lifejackets—some 
cork-stuffed, the type used on board 
transports; some kapok-filled; and 
some the new-issue carbon-dioxide 
preservers, used by the Air Forces, 
which can be inflated under water. 
They practice with each type, pre- 
paring against the day when their 
plane might crash or their ship sink, 

But first, instructions. Anyone drop. 
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ping to the water from the deck of a 
ship must keep his feet together, his 
shoes on, his toes pointed down, and 
his arms folded firmly over his chest. 
Fail to keep your legs together on a 
50-foot leap and you may find your- 
self with a cleft in your chin which 
extends to your heels. Keep your 
shoes on until you hit. (These soldiers 
swim in battle dress, including full- 
grown anchors known as G. I. shoes.) 
You'll shake them off once you’re 
in. Water is almost as hard as armor 
plating if you hit from high enough, 
and shoes are good shock absorbers. 

Keep your arms wrapped tightly 
across the front of that cork lifejacket. 
If you jump from the deck of a trans- 
port you’ll pile-drive into the water at 
P-47 speed—which means that your 
lifejacket will smash you like a Louis 
uppercut, if you don’t hold it down. 
There are a number of broken-jawed 
soldiers and sailors who forgot. 

One after another, the men jump 


The Reluctant Diver 


Participants in the Naval training program 
at. Miami University are taught how to aban- 
don ship in the municipal swimming pool. 
During a recent practice session, one student 
perched on the diving board was very loath 


to leap. 


“Go ahead!” ordered the instructor im- 


patiently. “Jump!” 


The youth still hesitated and the command 


was repeated without success. 


“Now look. here, fella,’ growled the exas- 
perated teacher, “what would you-do if that 


diving board were a sinking ship?’ 


“T would wait,” said the frankly scared 
pupil, “until it sank about 10 feet more!’ ing the 
—Quote (MAxweELv_ Droxe) 


from the 20-foot practice tower, toes 
pointed and hands gripping the life- 
jacket. One chap loses his balance and 
tips forward as though he would land 
on his face. But by whirling his arms 
counterclockwise he rights himself just 
in time to enter the water feet first. 

Now comes an odd trick. Up on the 
tower one of the men pulls his pants 
out of his puttees and takes them off. 
He ties an overhand knot in the leg of 
each. Then he grasps the waist in 
both hands, spreads the pants open, 
and steps out into the air. Ten feet 
down the pants balloon like a para- 
chute. After splashing into the water, 
he bobs to the top with an efficient 
pair of waterwings, and, with the 
waist in one hand, rides the waves 
like a kid on an innertube. 

Ordinary G. I. fatigue denims or 
suntans will hold air along enough to 
float aman for eight hours, without re- 
filling. If the air escapes, the pants- 
borne soldier can slip under and blow 
the air back in. Or, if he’s 
adept enough, and a strong 
treader of water, he can flip 
them over his head and 
catch another pantsful. 

Allied scouts in the Dieppe 
rehearsal and other raids 
wore swim-fins as they swam 
ashore to silence enemy out- 
posts. Picked groups in the 
United States are now ready 
toduplicate their feats. Swim- 
fins are fan-shaped, rubber 
extensions which are fastened 
to each foot. A soldier wear- 


flexible flippers 
can slip through the water 
89 











































like a seal, and even heavy surf can be 
negotiated without much difficulty. 

One training camp in the North- 
west, looking ahead to some future 
night river assault, has devised a hide- 
and-seek game which tests quickly and 
accurately a raiding group’s ability 
to maneuver silently in the water. On 
one bank of the river are the umpires 
—six blindfolded noncoms stationed 
10 yards apart, 150 feet from the 
water. On the other side are Uncle 
Sam’s new watermen, loaded down 
with steel helmets, field packs, hand 
grenades, rifles and ammunition. 

Although swimming the river with 
its undercurrents and whirlpools is 
an afternoon’s work-out any time, 
these boys are given a perfect score 
only if they can approach to within 
25 feet of an umpire without being 
heard. Apparently this puts the odds 
entirely in favor of the umpires, but 
the olive-green mermen have per- 
fected the technique of silent swim- 
ming until they can almost pick an 
umpire’s pocket without being de- 
tected. One device is to squeeze their 
clothing and packs while standing in 
shallow water so that the drippings 
run down their body in the water in- 
stead of betraying them later on with 
a tell-tale splash. 

When Red Cross swimming experts 
began their experiments in the spring 
of 1941, they sought to adapt peace- 
time aquatic skills. But Army condi- 
tions intervened. Since field opera- 
tions find the soldier fully clothed and 
laden with fighting equipment, mili- 
tary swimming requires that the arms 
be kept under the surface at all times, 
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as regulation swimming is too exhaust- 
ing with water-filled sleeves. 

Today’s water warrior is also stor- 
ing up bits of lore, such as “‘How To 
Conduct One’s Self When the Sharks 
Are Coming.” Though he may be 
somewhat consoled to learn that there’s 
only one man-hunter—and this the 
tiger shark in the South Pacific—he is 
well aware that any shark might be 
tempted to clamp onto a leg or an 
arm if it’s dangled in a savory fashion 
in front of his nose. Usually, however, 
sharks other than the tiger will leave 
swimming bipeds alone. Should you 
be tossed off a ship, the recommended 
method of navigating is to swim quiet- 
ly, without unnecessarily waving the 
hands, to avoid informing a cruising 
shark that you’re on the menu. Fish 
go after spinners because the shiny 
metal is easily spotted; for the same 
reason, sharks are attracted by flailing 
white hands. Keep them in your pock- 
ets, if you can swim that way. 

If this precaution has failed and you 
see a black fin slashing through the 
water towards you, there is one thing 
to do. Call your comrades together and 
close into as tight a mass as possible. 
Then start kicking. The theory be- 
hind this is simple. If you had a 
choice between a dish of pork and 
beans, and a plate of the bouncing 
Mexican brand, you’d take the more 
placid ones. Chances are a shark feels 
the same way about his potential 
meal of human extremities. Attempt- 
ing to fight back with a knife is not 
advised; the slice might be on you. 

Soldiers are learning how to pro- 
tect themselves against other marine 
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dangers: how to avoid the barracuda, 
that warm water Hitler with his out- 
size rows of bayonet-sharp teeth and 
a penchant for using them on any- 
thing that moves; ways of steering 
clear of the Portuguese Man-O’-War, 
a purplish bulb-like colony of ani- 
mals with tentacles that smear pain- 
ful formic acid welts on a molester; 
and how to elude the sting-ray, a 
grayish, platter-shaped skate with an 
infection-laden dagger. 

All this our amphibian service men 
are learning the hard and realistic 
way. They’re dangling in parachute 
harness 10 feet above the water, and 
practicing the business of falling free 
of the ’chute to keep from being 
entangled in the shrouds. They’re 


swimming fully clothed and with field 
pack, and discovering that a tightly- 
rolled pack will float for 20 minutes. 
They’re mastering an unorthodox 
breast stroke, with the head held high 
—a vital precaution against suffoca- 
tion when swimming through oil- 
covered water since oil can’t be blown 
from the nose and mouth as water is. 
They are absorbing the fact that to 
swim or float face up is by far the best 
preventive against being disemboweled 
by the detonations of bombs, mines 
and torpedoes. 

Today’s men in olive-drab are ready 
to hit the enemy, and to hit him again 
and again, whenever and wherever 
he can be found. They’re even ready 
to swim after him. 


Hexing Davy Jones 
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Accorp1nc to nautical superstition, a ship is jinxed forever unless a 
bottle of champagne is smashed squarely across her bow as she starts 
her descent to the sea. 
qin EARLY ENGLAND the wine was not spilt over the bow but was 
drunk as a toast, and the empty cup flung after the vessel as she floated 
for the first time. 


q SHIP SPONSORING was a man’s job until an English prince broke prec- 
edent in the 19th century and appointed women of the court as 
sponsors. They have been at it ever since. 


@ A LAUNCHING BOTTLE now takes an expert ribbon-dresser about half 
a day to prepare. First the bottle is wound with 20 yards of satin 
ribbon. Thirty more yards go into the attached streamers on which in 
gold letters are the name of the ship and the date of launching. After 
the ceremony this ribbon is stowed away aboard ship for good luck. 
SOME UP-AND-COMING wineries equip their christening bottles with 
flexible mesh jackets underneath the ribbon, to keep shattered glass 
from flying into the sponsor’s face. 
@ THE AVERAGE cost to christen a ship for Uncle Sam is 17 dollars and 
50 cents. At this rate the American taxpayer will have spent some 
39 thousand dollars in 1943. —Maryjori F. THOLE 
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Temperament isn’t the sole prerogative of 


geniuses—John Doe, too, has moments when 
he'd like to smash things. Even as you and I 


Blow Up To Caim Down 


by Nina Witcox Putnam 


- ALL THE doors which had been 
slammed in anger were to be shut 
at the same moment, the sound would 
probably drown out the gun-fire on 
the world’s noisiest battlefront. 

This alarming thought came to me 
as I unwillingly watched the finale of 
a battle between two married friends 
of mine whom we will call Joe and 
Mabel. They had no grounds for 
quarreling other than the question of 
what color rug they should buy for 
their living room. Yet over this dif- 
ference they both suddenly flew off 
the handle, and he strode out slam- 
ming the door behind him while she 
burst into tears and began packing. 

As I left their house I reflected that 
the chances were Joe would walk 
around the block and come back 
sorry and calm, while Mabel would 
have unpacked her bag and be wait- 
ing to kiss and make up. But just the 
same I felt that those two were in real 
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danger. I had seen plenty of trouble 
grow out of such outbursts, not only 
between married couples, but in busi- 
ness deals, in controversies between 
friends, and in family life. 

A few days after the Mabel-Joe ex- 
plosion I was deeply irritated by some- 
thing my own husband had done. It 
so happened that I was in the midst 
of waxing a mahogany table in my 
living room. Seething with anger, I 
grabbed the polishing rag and began 
rubbing like crazy. And as I worked 
I gradually cooled off. I began to see 
reason in what my husband had done: 
that possibly he had even been com- 
pletely right. Before the table was 
finished (and what a finish I gave it!) 
I knew I could meet my husband 
and discuss the matter calmly. 

Just as in the case of Joe and 
Mabel, my cause for flaring up had 
been a feeble excuse which culminat- 
ed a long series of quite different and 
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unrelated petty annoyances. Undoubt- 
edly what we had been doing was ex- 
ercising too much self-control. 

If we had been honest enough to 
recognize the fact that everybody ac- 
cumulates a certain amount of steam 
which must be blown off sooner or 
later, we—Joe, Mabel and I along 
with millions of others—might easily 
forestall the big explosion by working 
off a lot of surplus energy before 
barging into any head-on collision. 

In other words, many unnecessary 
scenes could be avoided. Temper, I 
believe, is a good deal like a worn 
tire. By giving the proper attention 
to the pressure gauge and not taking 
sharp corners too quickly, it will carry 
us a long way in safety. Let the pres- 
sure get too high, move too swiftly, 
and the result will be a blow-out. 

Nature provides the instinct to re- 
lieve a tense emotional crisis by vio- 
lent physical action. For instance, 
door-slamming is one of the com- 
monest ways of blowing off steam and 
getting a good, healthy mad out of 
the human system. The moment you 
have walked out and slammed the 
door behind you, the healing process 
is scheduled to begin. 

The impulse to break things is 
another subconscious outlet. I con- 
fess that I once smashed a favorite 
china ornament, the one household 
possession which I treasured most. 
Yet in despair and anger I deliber- 
ately threw it on the hearth where it 
shattered to a thousand bits. Looking 
back I now realize that I did this be- 
cause I could not bring myself to do that 
more important bit of smashing involving 
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my love life. My finding this outlet at a 
dangerous moment was pure instinct. 
And others have like experiences. 


EMMA B., a woman of my ac- 
quaintance, flew into a fit of anger 
because her husband had refused her 
a new hat, and when he had left the 
house, she knocked over a lamp and 
broke it. Ten minutes later her small 
daughter lay kicking and screaming 
on the floor because the mother had 
refused a nickel for candy. 

**Mazie! Why do you do that?” she 
cried in distress. 

“Well, it’s what you did, Mummy 
the child replied. 

However, these instinctive physical 
outlets for pent-up human steam are 
not sufficient to take care of our needs 
and seldom end with as salubrious a 
lesson as my friend Emma received. 
If we are to sweeten our lives with 
more amiable relationships we must 
look for substitutes for violence. 

By this I mean the common habit 
of letting off steam by shouting abuse 
at people—usually the ones we love 
best. A simple example is the instance 
where the husband or wife knows his 
or her partner will stand for the sort 
of tirade nobody else would endure. 

One man of my acquaintance car- 
ried this unfortunate form of blowing 
off steam into his business, jumping 
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on his employes whenever he per- 
sonally reached the boiling point. One 
day he was expecting a very impor- 
tant client and by some error of under- 
standing his secretary had not pre- 
pared all the necessary papers. He 
flew into one of his vituperative tan- 
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trums at the very moment when the 
important client arrived and stood 
‘unobserved, listening. The deal was 
called off by the client and my friend, 
in fury, tore the contracts into tiny 
fragments and threw them out of the 
window. Suddenly he felt. better. 

Tearing up those worthless bits of 
paper had been a perfect outlet. More- 
over, my friend had sense enough to 
learn his lesson. He is now a model of 
balanced self-control and the secret 
is that, whenever he feels the need to 
blow off steam, he tears an old news- 
paper into flakes. 

Another friend of mine tells me 
that she too has learned to anticipate 
her own explosive moments. “I wash 
windows,” she told me surprisingly. 
*¥ can rub and polish and see satis- 
factory results and know that if I 
overdo it, Ill smash the glass.” 

The effort of deliberately facing 
one’s own tendency to blow up and 
then finding an outlet for doing so in 
a socially acceptable way can be re- 
warded. I know one man who used 
the bowling alley as a steam outlet 
and bowled so furiously that he was 
made captain of his team. 

In another case, a woman who 


Tonsorial Temperament 


used to take her extra vigor out in 
beating up a certain type of light bis- 
cuit, is now head of a going biscuit 
concern which features her recipe. 

For many people of milder tempera- 
ment, who are neither quick-tem- 
pered nor bad-tempered, but who 
are subject to the common human 
tendency to get grouchy or ‘out of 
sorts, escape may often substitute for 
violent. action. The vicarious thrills 
of the movies, the vast world of the 
radio, or even the quiet world of 
reading may do the trick for them 
and ‘form an outlet sufficient to 
straighten the tangled web of their 
disrupted emotional life. 

Will-power and self-control are both 
admirable things, and the exercise of 
them within reasonable limits is de- 
sirable for this business of keeping 
ourselves in the semblance of civilized 
beings. Yet there is always the danger 
that an enforced outer calm will only 
feed the suppressed fire. 

And if the excess energy which is 
represented by the door-slammers and 
the bookworms alike could be turned 
into useful channels, I doubt that 
there would be any manpower prob- 
lem in the world thereafter. 






- BROOKLYN there is a famous singing barber who strops his razor 
to Verdi and shaves customers to the roaring accompaniment of 
The Anvil Chorus. One day a theatre agent approached him and 


offered him a contract. 


‘*‘What do I play?” the barber asked. 
**You play a fruit peddler,” replied the agent. 
“Not me,” the barber returned quickly. “Unless I’m shaving a 


customer, I can’t sing a note.” 


—SHEPARD HENKIN 
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Five years have passed since the Time 
Capsule began its 50-century wait to 
deliver our message to men of the Future 


Do Not Open *til 69.39, A. D. 


by G. Epwarp PENDRAY 


AYBE YOU’ VE forgotten the Time 
1Vi Capsule—for after all, it’s been 
nearly five years since there was much 
publicity. But it is still there, 50 feet 


down, at exactly 40 degrees, 44 min- 
utes, 34.089 seconds north latitude; 73 
degrees, 50 minutes, 43.842 seconds 
west longitude. Or less explicitly, 
Flushing Meadows, site of the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939-40. 
: Someday—maybe 4,995 years from 
this fall—a party of scientists will be 
around looking for it, their guide a 
tattered old book in a strange tongue, 
found in some timeless crypt or hand- 
ed down through the ages. As money 
goes today, digging it up will cost 
them about 50 thousand dollars. They 
will have to sink a caisson and pump 
out the mud, or drive cold brine pipes 
and freeze the earth. 

The Capsule contains a vast amount 
of reading matter and pictures; 75 
samples of materials; some coins and 
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seeds; many common articles includ- 
ing hairpins, toys, playing cards, cig- 
arettes, engineering equipment, a tel- 
ephone—and a woman’s hat, specially 
designed by Lilly Daché. 

The Time Capsule has now been 
waiting underground just five years. 
Since it is expected to remain 50 
centuries, its wait has hardly begun. 
Five thousand years is a long time— 
yet the Capsule has been so designed 
that it has a safety factor of three; it 
could last 15 thousand years if nec- 
essary. A period of five thousand years 
was selected, as that is about the 
length of all written history down to 
date. Indeed, it should prove interest- 
ing thus to place our era at history’s 
midpoint, and project ourselves 50 
centuries ahead. 

The planning and execution of this 
project in 1938 called for the con- 
centrated work of more than one 
hundred of the country’s foremost 
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scientists and engineers. The men of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey sur- 
veyed the place with such accuracy 
that a spot the size of a silver dollar 
on the earth’s surface could be located 
by the given latitude and _ longi- 
tude; one of the few surveys on the 
globe that has been carried to the 
third decimal place in seconds. 

The geophysicist, Sherwin Kelly, 
then chairman of the Committee on 
Geophysical Methods of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, worked out. an 
electronic method of locating it in 
the way scientists discover under- 
ground mineral deposits, and military 
sappers locate hidden enemy mines. 
This was needed because the Capsule 
might migrate a little underground 
during the millennia. 

English as now spoken probably 
will not survive. So the ethnologist, 
Dr. John P. Harrington, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, prepared a treatise 
on the language. He also devised a 
special phonetic spelling method, a 
vocabulary of one thousand most- 
used words, and a mouth map which 
shows how Americans of today pro- 
nounce our language. 


THREE MAJOR PROBLEMS had to be 
solved. First, the question of how to 


build the container. Second, what 
should be placed inside, considering 
the limited space. And third, how 
word could be left for the scientists 
of the future, enabling them to find 
and recover it. 

The first problem was turned over 
to a committee of engineers, metal- 
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lurgists, experts on corrosion, gases 
and related matters. The committee 
decided that, though a spherical ves- 
sel would theoretically be best, prac- 
tical considerations would make it 
necessary to construct it with a sort 
of torpedo. shape, tapering at both 
ends. It was to be made of three con- 
centric shells of material. The inner 
one, of pyrex glass, was to hold the 
contents of the Capsule. It was to be 
embedded in a soft plastic matrix, 
inside an inch-thick shell of an alloy 
copper recently developed for elec- 
trical machinery, which could be tem- 
pered to the hardness of mild steel. 
As finally constructed, the Capsule 
was seven and a half feet long and a 
little over eight inches in diameter. 
Its Cupaloy outer shell consisted of 
seven cast segments, examined for 
flaws by X-ray, then screwed solidly 
together and sealed with molten as- 
phalt. The last segment—the pointed 
cap—was screwed on after the con- 
tents were in place. To avoid heat, 
this cap was made with tapered over- 
size threads, and was chilled with 
dry ice before screwing in. Wheh 
warmed up to the temperature of the 
rest of the Capsule, the tapered threads 
fitted so tightly they could never 
again be unscrewed. The inner crypt 
was six and three-quarters feet long, 
and six and a half inches in diameter. 
The contents were all separately 
wrapped in linen paper, labeled, and 
enclosed in this glass envelope. 
When the Capsule had been packed, 
the pyrex crypt was tightly sealed. 
All the air was drawn out and nitro- 
gen, a preservative gas, put in its 
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place. The nitrogen contained a thim- 
bleful of moisture to keep the articles 
from drying out. Five thousand years 
from now they should come from the 
tube as fresh, unfaded and flexible 
as when they went in. 

Guiding the selection of the con- 
tents was Dr. Clark Wissler, dean of 
the scientific staff of the American 
Museum of Natural History, and an 
eminent archaeologist. He was aided 
by several committees of experts. 

Out of a welter of proposals, the 
“Time Capsule Committee’ finally 
selected articles and materials which 
were thought to have the greatest 
value from an archaeological stand- 
point in picturing and interpreting 
our times for the future. 

Inclusion of an enormous amount 
of material was made possible partly 
by the use of microfilm. With micro- 
film, the entire New York Public Li- 
brary could be condensed into one 
small room. It now makes the soldier 
V-mail possible, and is widely used by 
newspapers, libraries and 
others to preserve or transmit docu- 


banks, 


ments in small space. 
In the Time Capsule the contents 





Few writers have the opportunity to carry 
out their fictional projects, but G. Edward 
Pendray saw his brainchild grow into a 
full-fledged engineering feat. In 1936, he 
joined Westinghouse as assistant to the 
president, and it was during the New York 
World’s Fairin 1938 that the Time Capsule 
—an idea which he conceived—was de- 
veloped by Westinghouse engineers and 
buried for its five-thousand-year suspen- 
sion in Time. “I'd like to be around when 
the futurians open it,” Mr. Pendray said. 
“I'd like to see the look on their faces.” 
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of more than one hundred books, in- 
cluding scientific texts, philosophies, a 
Sears, Roebuck catalog, Foster’s Com- 
plete Hoyle, the World Almanac, major 
parts of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Gone with the Wind, Arrowsmith and 
also newspapers, slick magazines, pulp 
magazines, circulars, travel 
folders, airplane and railroad sched- 
ules — 10 million words and more 
than one thousand photographs—are 
reduced to three and a half small rolls 
of film about five inches in diameter. 

The objects, seeds, samples, coins 
and other physical items in the crypt 
are there primarily to explain and 
illuminate the microfilm essay. A 
small microscope is included for 
reading the microfilm. With each reel 
are instructions for making a large 


funnies, 


microfilm reading machine. 

Also included are instructions for 
making a motion picture projector, 
complete with sound apparatus. For 
use with this, there is a 15-minute 
newsreel, specially edited by RKO- 
Pathé Pictures, showing such scenes as 
President Roosevelt making a speech, 
a baby parade at Atlantic City, and a 
track meet. 

How to leave word for the future 
was solved simply by publishing an 
edition of the Book of Record, made of 
time-resisting paper compounded to 
specifications of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and printed with non-fad- 
ing chemical inks. Given reasonably 
good treatment, these books will one 
and all last at least five thousand 
years, like the Capsule itself. Frederic 
Goudy, the famous American type 
designer, laid out the book. Thus 
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its beauty matches its permanence. 

Copies of the Book of Record were 
sent all over the world. Only one copy 
need survive, of course, to accomplish 
the purpose. In these volumes there 
is a description of the Capsule, its 
contents, the latitude and longitude, 
suggestions for finding and opening it. 
There are also several ways of de- 
termining the elapsed time, so people 
of the future may know when to come 
and dig. The date is shown in the 
Christian calendar, the Jewish cal- 
endar, the Chinese, Mohammedan 
and the Shinto (Japanese) calen- 
dars. Besides, there is a set of astro- 
nomical data—the positions of the 
planets on a certain date, the position 
of the earth’s axis with relation to the 
Pole Star, and other information from 
which any competent astronomer 
could readily calculate the time. This 
exact set of conditions cannot recur 


Who 






Shtarted It? 


Whiskey: The Irish, begorra, had the right idea when they called 
the potent stuff uisge-beatha or water-of-life. Brevity-fond Americans 








tavernas - 
Credit is herewith extended to the following 
for phetesraghe used in The Good Old Days of 
Vaudeville: Brown Brothers, Culver Service, 
Albert Davis Collections. 








in hundreds of thousands of years. 

The Capsule was deposited at last— 
launched on its journey through time 
at the exact moment of the Autumnal 
Equinox in 1938; at 12 noon, Septem- 
ber 23. In spite of rainy weather, a 
crowd of about two thousand people 
came out to watch. 

There were a few brief talks, after 
which the Capsule descended, slowly, 
to the booming of 12 strokes on a 
Chinese gong. 

Interest in the Time Capsule has 
never ebbed. Five years have now 
gone by. But the commonest question 
about the Capsule is still: “Wouldn’t 
you like to be there when they open 
it?” How will they look? What do.you 
suppose they’ll be like? 








merely dropped part two and respelled uisge with the same Gaelic lilt. 


Wine: A heritage from the Latin vinum, the vine on which grow 
the grapes for the drink that cheers much, inebriates only slightly. 


Brandy: A heat producer well-named by the Danish from branden, 
to burn—referring, however, to the burned or distilled wine used 
in this liquor, not to the insides of the drinkers thereof. Abbreviated 
from the original brandywine which seemed too long a term for so 


short a drink. 


Bourbon: From the land of stills and feudin’? comes the name of 
that wonderful stuff they made from corn in Bourbon County, Ky. 


Grog: The English Admiral, Edward Vernon, was noted for wearing 
a cloak of the silk and mohair fabric, grogram; and notorious for his 
order to dilute the sailors’ rum with water. From calling the admiral 
“Old Grog,” in allusion to his cloak, seamen eventually termed their 


doctored drink with the sobriquet of its inventor. 


—NorMAN Lewis 
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Did you recognize these veterans of caudeville on page 99? 





i. Joe Weber 


2. Eddie Cantor 





3. Charlie McCarthy 


4. Lew Fields 














or « 
5. Jack Benny 
6. Fred Allen 
7. Fannie Brice - 
&. Ed Wyan 
9. W.C. Fields 4 





The Good Old Days of Vaudeville 


by W. C. Frevps 


OOD OLD VAUDEVILLE died for many an oldtimer in 1932, when the old 
New York Palace folded as a two-a-day and the sound of closing bank 
doors was as of the swinging of saloon portals on the Barbary Coast. True, a 
non-fumbling juggler can yet make a dollar on those stages throughout the 
country which still tolerate that ancient form of art. But it isn’t the same. Those 
bright-light billings have to be shared with the stars of that new upstart in enter- 
tainment—the cinema. In the good old days, vaudeville hogged the whole 
show and was mirror to a gay, clowning, brassy America with its back hair down. 
It gave the ‘“‘movos,"’ as they were then known, its first hams and genuine 
artists—Charlie Chaplin, for one (who belongs among the latter). Mack Sennett 
saw him in Hammerstein's Music Hall in New York and lured him from the 
boards with an offer of a yard and a quarter—125 doliars. And what mortal 
could resist earthly rewards like that? 
_ This is my album of vaudeville as it was in the golden age . . . and these the 
glorious people who made up its bill of fare. Some of them are still doing busi- 
ness, though at other stands—radio, musical comedy, movies, vaudeville re- - 
vivals, legit stage. Doing nicely, too. But view them with me as they were then, 
at cheaper prices. 


First lantern slide, please. . . 
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I, Its sires were honky-tonks, burleycue, variety and the dime museum—a 
temple of science, where one gazed on chickens with human faces, stuffed 
mermaids and Weber and Fields. In ’81, Tony Pastor, the Billy Rose of 
his day, trotted out unblushing variety. Prices rocketed to 30 cents. 























» Anna Held—the first sarong girl, eB. Lily Langtry, the Jersey Lily. More 
noted for her gorgeous lungs. Flo lungs, less waist. She was a2 ripe 
Ziegfeld hocked diamonds to raise peach when she first appeared in 
her passage money from France. vaudeville—at the age of 54. 
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4A. And this was the third in the bevy of stone-age glamor girls who strutted 


their charms across vaudeville stages—Lillian Russell. A shade on the 
matronly side, but that’s what the customers swooned and mooned over, 
in those days. Just ask your daddy, son. ™ 
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>». Sir Toby Belch, the dog who walked >. The shrieks of timid ladies pierced 
like a man—or Beattie’s Bears, who the house when acrobats hove in 
could ride bikes—always got more sight, suspended from invisible wires. 





applause than! did, when doing same. 
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7. That’s Buster Keaton falling under the table. He had four kids and tried 
to outdrink me. Wound up working in a bullet factory in the last war.Was 
ballyhooed as ‘‘The littlest bundle of jollity that ever wiggled into the 
heart of an audience.” ; 











&. Kings of all dialecticians were Weber and Fields who kicked German jokes 10. P 
around. Weber once said, “All the public wants is to see Fields choke te 
the hell out of me and kick me in the belly.”’ ° 














9. But the greatest amalgamation of talents was George M. Cohan, Inc., who 
first burst on a dazed public as a child-fiddler. He wrote sketches, shows, 
music, lyrics, dialogue—everything but “Hamlet,’’ penned by a bard 
named Shakespeare, | believe. 
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10, Pat Rooney—if you didn’t hear the TI. Nora Bayes, songstress, billed with 
taps, you'd swear he was floating Jack Norworth as the “‘Stage’s Hap- 
over the stage. piest Couple.’ She continued to be— 


through five more marriages. 


12. Belly laugh by McIntyre and Heath, 
minstrel men—“‘If | ever get back 
to that stable, first man tells me | 
got talent, I'll stick a pitchfork in. 
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1-3. Jim Thornton, once billed at Ham- 
merstein’s as ‘‘And James Thornton 


Perhaps.” (he drank). 





















HA. And Eva Tanguay, “Human Perpet- 
ual Motion,” who covered four 
miles per act. Her singing and 
dancing was assault and battery. 








15. The Mr. Lillian Russell of the ’90’s, 
Julian Eltinge, female impersonator. 
Women went into ecstasies over him. 
Men went into the smoking room. 


16. 
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16. Will Rogers’ humor was of a special, if ofttimes peculiar, brand. Once when 
29 people were killed in a trainwreck, he cracked “I see the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford have started their Spring Drive.” 
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Georgie Price and Georgie Jessel—in 
their salad days. Vied for top billing even then, as kids together in Gus 
Edward’s ‘School Days” Act. 




















18. Nat Willis, the happy tramp. Would 19.) Vernon and Irene Castle hauled down 


shell out a hundred dollars for good an unheard-of salary for just waltzing. 
material. Dumb acts fainted when Vernon went off to the war and didn’t 


they heard of that much green stuff. come back. 
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“Little Elsie,” they called this charm- 2. And a word on behalf of that great 
ing Janis child, sweetheart of the comedienne, Marie Dressler, who 
first A.E.F. The grandest little artist elevated the lowly prattfall into a 


and ‘mimic I’ve known. two-dollar belly laugh. 





wn 22. Another graduate of the dime museum—Houdini—who baffled the yokels 
ng. with his card tricks and trunk escapes and wound up in the fancy salary 
n’t brackets with his handcuff artistry. Had the patent papers of every lock 


patented in the U. S., Great Britain, France and Germany. 
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PB. Fannie Brice—‘Baby Snooks”—co- 2-4. Sir Harry Lauder who went from coal 


medienne, singer of songs in Yiddish. mining to knighthood on the strength 
She was also a fine dramatic actress, ' of a Scotch dialect and a warm heart. 


believe it or prove your ignorance. A whirlwind recruiter in the last war. 











23. Eddie Cantor, who later raised a girl’s basketbal! team of his own, played 
stooge in Bedeni’s and Arthur’s juggling act. Still does, | hear, to a lady 
named Ida. 
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26. 








Remember this great ‘“mammy”’ singer of the black-face school? Al 
Jolson climbed steadily up from vaudeville two-a-days to celebrityship on 
the legitimate stage and screen. His “Jazz Singer,” first movie to carry a 
sound track, cleaned up more folding money than John D. polished dimes. 








27. W.G Fields (that’s me) began as a tramp juggler, and this is how he looked 
in “‘Poppy.’’ Went around the earth twice. Took 13 years. Was thrown 


in the can in Philadelphia, London, Berlin, Africa and Australia, or he’d 
have. beaten that time by years. 
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30. Bill Robinson, whose stopping of eB. Sophie Tucker, loudest singer on 
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“Diamond Lil,” later a big hit in 29. Never saw so.much nepotism and 
pictures, a lady out for the nonce.. hilarity as in a Marx Brothers act. 
You guessed it, it’s Mae West, who Only one | couldn’t follow. | told the 
played both the Palace and the legit. boss I’d broken my wrist and quit. 
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shows must now hit the million mark. the stage. Tears came easy by her. 
Today at 65, he doesn’t look so I'd guess she outweighed Kate Smith 


much older than he did then. by 100 /bs., troy weight. 





32. To Joe Cook belonged the palm for <BR. Gallagher and Shean—the latter was 
being top man of the nut head- an uncle of the Marx Brothers. The 


liners. He used carpenters and prop trick of rolling the audience in the 


men in lieu of writers for his gags. aisles was invented by them. 








BAM. I’ve left out many a noble figure from this revue of oldtimers, but I’ve room 
for two more—Ed Wynn and his trick hat, who still clean up in radio and 
musical comedy and vaudeville revivals. And so long as oldtimers can still 
do that, how can anyone speak of the old girl vaudeville in the past tense? 
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Meal of the Month 

There is a Christmas song which 
says, “Let nothing you dismay”! I 
wish, this year, that I could kill the 
few small private nothings that dis- 
may me, by saying in one of the ways 
of comfort I still trust “‘God rest you 
merry, gentlemen!” I would feed them 
—all the far from merry men who 
have had to flee their homelands. 

I would give them simple food, but 
it would be what they had known in 
the other better days. There would 
be all they could eat, and for a time 
at least they would put out of their 
worn or furious or bewildered minds 
the memories of betrayal, flight, the 
bestiality of concentration camps. 

There would be pot-au-feu for the 
Frenchmen, with coarse salt; and an 
olla podrida or rabbits stewed in olive 
oil for the lean Spaniards; and for the 
Dutch, the Greeks, and alJ the sad 
brotherhood of invasion there would 
be what could most warm their hearts. 

And I would drink with every man: 
coarse red country wine, Pilsner beer, 
gin and slivovitz, cherry brandy and 
vodkas, spiced ale . . . but faith would 
keep my head clear just as it would 
make my tongue say, in every lan- 
guage, ‘‘Let nothing you dismay . . .” 


Scotch for Scrapple 


If you're from Philadelphia you 
take scrapple very seriously . . . as in- 
deed you sheuld. But the fact remains 
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that it exists in almost as many forms 
as the people who eat it, from Scotch 
haggis made of oats and innards boiled 
in a sheep’s belly, to the emasculated 
dainty served in any luxury hotel un- 
der the name we know. It can be 
good . . . or terrible. 

Some of the best I’ve ever tasted, 
and certainly the most slapdash in 
its making, was lately. It was crisp 
and odorous, fried brown in bacon 
fat... and it was leftover breakfast 
cereal, seasoned with mace and sage 
and some chopped herbs and packed 
in a tall jelly glass ready to slice. 

The woman who gave it to me said 
she always made extra porridge in 
winter, and always used little bits of 
leftover meat along with the seasonings. 

It made her feel safe, she said, to 
have a jar of scrapple tucked away. 


Leve Seng 


There’s an old saw that you can tell 
a man by the company he keeps. 
Would you say that you can tell a 
man by the food he likes, as well? 

The Yanks like hot dogs better than 
anything camp cooks can serve them. 
That’s proved by every Quarter- 
master’s Depot, in spite of the fact 
that when they were civilians prob- 
ably eight out of ten men would have 
settled for a medium-rare steak. 

I know a boy in high school who 
thinks that a sandwich literally drip- 
ping peanut butter and accompanied 
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by a double chocolate milk shake is 
the best dish in the world . . . and that, 
to be ultra swell, it should be eaten 
for breakfast! 

His father can order a more perfect 
meal than any man I’ve yet met, and 
I wonder how many gastronomic 
stages Junior will have to pass through 
before he too knows the difference be- 
tween Quails Financiére and Quails 
Foyot .. .and can substitute the proper 
wine for his soda fountain tipple. 

Then there is a famous movie ac- 
tress, the most ethereal woman in the 
world, who, when she’s being watched, 
toys with a thin slice of iced pine- 
apple, her face set in a mask of beau- 
tiful disdain . . . and when she’s 


safely alone pounces on a pound of 
ground sirloin, red and raw, and 
licks her famous little lips for more. 

Or the ex-ruler Prajadhipok of Siam 


... In the good old days before he was 

ex he’d sit down any time at all toa 

- dish of king cobra, poached with vam- 

pire bats in a white wine sauce .. . 
How about you? 


Deo You Remember 


When there were steamer-baskets 
cluttering up your stateroom, heading 
for Paris or London? 

The kind I usually got were of sen- 
sible brown wicker, with a few little 
glass jars of peppermints fastened art- 
fully over a depressing collection of 
oranges and apples. But I’ve seen the 
other kind, too . . . huge airy-fairy 
things, looped with wild skeins of 
satin ribbon. There were bottles of 
champagne, pointing their silver 
snouts like arrogant little guns... and 
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terrines of paté de foie gras, and candied 
chestnuts, figs from Smyrna, honey 
from Greece . . . and bonbons. It’s no 
wonder stewards al ways looked bilious 
when you consider the discarded 
steamer-baskets they nibbled at. 
The more luxurious a ship was, the 
more the travelers carried aboard. 
In 1912, for instance, when one of our 
most important statesmen-tycoons 
went to Europe on the Mauretania 
(no mean tub either!), he not only 
took all his own eggs, cream, fresh 
vegetables and so forth, but the fol- 
lowing tidy list (partial) of things to 
keep the seawolf from his cabin door: 


cooked tongue 

lbs. corned beef 
Virginia ham 
Westphalian ham 

boxes sardines 

lbs. butter 

whole ribs of lamb 

lbs. smoked salmon 
bottles olive oil 

bottle chowchow 

box salt crackers 

lb. English mustard 
bottle catsup 

bottle Worcestershire sauce 
lb. Gorgonzola cheese 
lb. Roquefort cheese 
lb. tea 

dill pickles 

cases champagne 

qts. Martini cocktails 
qts. Manhattan cocktails 
bottle Napoleon brandy 
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We can thank God that such days 
of snobbish gluttony are 30 years 
and two wars behind us. Suddenly we 
don’t feel so hungry for supper. How 
about sending a little more money to 
that fund for starving Greeks, then? 
Remember that? —M. F. K. FisHer 
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Philippa Duke Sehuyler 


Philippa Duke Schuyler is probably 
the best example in New York City 
of what psychologists call a gifted 
child. She is nine years old. Her men- 
tal age, according to the Clinic for 
Gifted Children at New York Uni- 
versity, is 16. She has an I.Q. of 
185. Philippa reads Plutarch on train 
trips, eats steaks raw, writes poems in 
honor of her dolls, plays poker, and 
is the than 60 
pieces for the piano. She began com- 


composer of more 
posing before she was four, and has 
been playing the piano in public, 
often for money, since she was six. 

Philippa’s father, George S. Schuy- 
ler, is a Negro essayist and novelist, 
the son of a dining-car chef on the 
New York Central. He wrote often 
for the American Mercury when H. L. 
Mencken edited it. Philippa’s mother 
is a golden-haired blonde. She is a 
member of a pioneer west Texas 


ranching and banking family, and 
speaks with a Southern accent. 

The Schuylers, who live in a large 
apartment house on Convent Avenue, 
recently invited me to come and hear 
Philippa play. I went up one evening 
around eight o’clock. Mrs. Schuyler 
met me at the door and said that 
Philippa was in her own room trans- 
cribing a composition called “‘Caprice 
No. 2,” which she had just finished. 

There were paintings, chiefly 
nudes, on two walls of the living room. 
I noticed Mrs. Schuyler’s signature in 
the corner of one. Bookcases lined an- 
other wall, and on the shelves were a 
number of pieces of African sculpture. 

While we were looking at an ebony 
elephant, Philippa came into the 
room, and Mrs. Schuyler introduced 
me to her. She shook hands, not awk- 
wardly, as most children do, but with 
assurance. She is slender, erect, and 
exquisitely boned. Her face is oval, 
and she has serious black eyes, black 
curls, and perfect teeth. Her skin is 
light brown. She is a beautiful child. 

The Schuylers have a four-room 
apartment. I noticed that Philippa’s 
room was the largest. In it there was 
a grand piano, a bed, dressing table, 
two small chairs and a cabinet. 

On top of Philippa’s piano there 
was a Modern Library giant edition of 
Plutarch, a peach kernel, a mystery 
novel called The Corpse with the 
Floating Foot, a copy of the New 
York Post opened to the comic-strip 
page, a teacup half full of raw green 
peas, a train made of adhesive-tape 
spools and cardboard, a Stravinsky 
sonata, a pack of playing cards, a pho- 


Excerpts from the book McSorley's Wonderful Saloon published at $2.50 by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., N.Y .; 
copyright, 1943, by Joseph Mitchell. (From a collection which first appeared in The New Yorker.) 

















tograph of Lily Pons clipped from a 
magazine and an uninflated balloon. 
I was standing beside the piano, ex- 
amining this rather surrealistic group 
of objects, when Mrs. Schuyler said, 
“T’ll leave you two alone for a few 
minutes. Philippa, don’t start playing 
until I get back.” I took one of the 
chairs and Philippa sat on the piano 
bench. Left alone with her, I felt ill 
at ease. I didn’t know how to make 
small talk with a gifted child. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” I asked. 

“‘Of course not,” Philippa said. “Pll 
get you an ashtray.” 

When she returned,.I asked her if 
she had’ been reading the Plutarch. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I’ve read most of 
it. I particularly like the sections 
called Comparisons,” 

“What other books do you like?” 

Philippa laughed. ‘“‘Lately I’ve 


been reading Sherlock Holmes and 
some mysteries by Ellery Queen.” 


Mrs. Schuyler returned and sat 
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down. “Philippa tries to describe 
places and experiences in her music,” 
she said. “Once she had a canary and 
it died. For its funeral she wrote a sad 
little piece called Death of the Night- 
ingale. Philippa, you’re getting fidgety. 
Are you ready to play for us?” 

“Yes,” Philippa said, getting to her 
feet. She turned to me, curtsied, and 
said, “This is the Cockroach Ballet.” 

Philippa sat down at the piano, and 
began playing. After she had played 
selections from Bach for at least half 
an hour without any sign of weari- 
ness, she said, “‘I’ll play just one more, 
one I composed when I was four 
years old.” 

At 9:30, Philippa said goodnight. 

“Philippa must be hard to deal 
with at times,”’ I said. 

“She is, indeed,” said Mrs. Schuy- 
ler. ““Women often tell me, ‘You 
mustn’t push her! Their sympathy is 
misplaced. If there’s any pushing 
done, she’s the one who does it.” 
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Joe Gould 


Joe Gould is a blithe and emaciated 
little man who has been a notable in 
the cafeterias, diners, barrooms and 
dumps of Greenwich Village for a 
quarter of a century. He sometimes 
brags rather wryly that he is the last 
of the Bohemians. 

Gould is a Yankee. His branch of 
the Goulds has been in New England 
since 1635, and he is related to the 
Lowell, Lawrence, Storer and Vroom 
families. ‘““There’s nothing accidental 
about me,” he once said. “I'll tell 
you what it took to make me what I 
am today. It took old Yankee blood, 
an overwhelming aversion to posses- 
sions, four years of Harvard, and 25 
years of beating the living hell out of 
my insides with bad hooch and bad 
food.” Gould has a twangy voice and 
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a Harvard accent. Bartenders and 
countermen in the Village often refer 
to him as Professor Sea Gull. 
Although Gould strives to give the 
impression that he is a philosophical 
loafer, he has done an immense amount 
of work during his career as a Bohe- 
mian. Every day, even when he is 
groggy as the result of hunger, he 
spends at least a couple of hours 
laboring on a formless, rather myste- 
rious book which he calls An Oral 
History of Our Time. He began this 
book 26 years ago, and it is nowhere 
near finished. Depending on the 
weather, he writes in parks, in door- 
ways, in flophouse lobbies, in cafe- 
terias, on benches on “‘L” platforms, 
in subway trains, and in public libra- 
ries. When he is in the proper mood, 
he writes until he is exhausted. 
Gould is haunted by the fear that 
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he will die before he has the first 
draft of the Oral History finished. It 
is already 11 times as long as the 
Bible. He estimates that the manu- 
script contains nine millions words, all 
in longhand. Gould puts into the 
Oral History only things he has seen 
or heard. At least half of it is made up 
of conversations taken down verbatim 
or summarized; hence the title. He is 
a night wanderer, and he has put 
down descriptions of dreadful things 
he has seen on dark New York streets 
—descriptions, for example, of the 
herds of big gray rats that come out 
in the hours before dawn in some 
neighborhoods of the lower East Side 
and Harlem and unconcernedly walk 
the sidewalks. “‘I sometimes believe 
that these rats are not rats at all,” he 
says, “‘but the damned and aching 
souls of tenement landlords.” 
Gould has a fondness for parties. 
When he arrives, people who have 
never seen him before usually take 
one look, snicker and edge away. 
Before the evening is over, however, a 
few of them almost always develop a 
kind of puzzled respect for him; they 
get him in a corner, ask him ques- 
tions, and try to determine what is 
wrong with him. Gould enjoys this. 
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*‘When you came over and kissed my 
hand,” a young woman told him 


/once, “I said to myself, ‘What a nice 


old gentleman.’ A minute later I 


looked around and you were bounc- 


ing up and down with your shirt off, 
imitating a wild Indian. I was shocked. 
Why do you have to be such an ex- 
hibitionist?” “‘Madam,”’ Gould said, 
“it is the duty of the Bohemian to 
make a spectacle of himself. If my in- 
formality leads you to believe that ’m 
a rum-dumb, or that I belong in 
Bellevue, hold fast to that belief, hold 
fast, and show your ignorance.” 

Gould’s outspokenness has made 
him a lone wolf in the Village; he has 
never been allowed to join any of the 
art, poetry or ism organizations. He 
has been trying for 10 years to join 
the Raven Poetry Circle, which puts 
on the poetry exhibition in Wash- 
ington Square each summer and is 
the most powerful organization of 
its kind in the Village. In the summer 
of 1942 Gould picketed the Raven 
exhibition, which was held on the 
fence of a tennis court on Washing- 
ton Square South. In one hand he 
carried his portfolio and in the other 
he held a placard on which he had 
printed: “JosEPH FERDINAND GOULD, 
HOT SHOT POET FROM POETVILLE, A 
REFUGEE FROM THE RAVENS. POETS OF 
THE WORLD, IGNITE! YOU HAVE NOTH- 
ING TO LOSE BUT YOUR BRAINS!’ Now 
and then, as he strutted back and 
forth, he would take a leap and then 
skip and say to passers-by,“‘Would you 
like to hear what Joe Gould thinks 
of the world and all that’s in it? 
Scree-eek! Scree-eek!’ 
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Tommy Kelly 


McSorley’s occupies the ground floor 
of ared brick tenement at 15 Seventh 
Street, just off Cooper Square, where 
the Bowery ends. It was opened in 
1854 and is the oldest saloon in New 
York City. It is equipped with electric- 
ity, but the bar is stubbornly illumi- 
nated with a pair of gas lamps, which 
flicker fitfully and throw shadows on 
the low, cobwebby ceiling each time 
someone opens the street door. It is a 
drowsy place; the bartenders never 
make a needless move, the customers 
nurse their mugs of ale, and the three 
clocks on the walls have not been in 
agreement for many years. 

The most important member of the 
staff of McSorley’s is not actually an 
employe. His name is Tommy Kelly, 
and he is called Kelly the Floorwalker. 
Since 1904, Kelly has acted as a sort 
of volunteer potboy and master of 
ceremonies. During prohibition, he 
was on the payroll, but most of the 
time he has worked for the pleasure of 
it. When business is brisk, he totes 
mugs from the bar to the tables; 
also, he makes an occasional trip to 
the butcher. In the winter he keeps 
a fire going. When he shows up, 
around 8:30 a.m., he is just a sad- 
eyed little man with a hangover, but 
by noon lukewarm ale has given him 
a certain stateliness; by six he is in 
such a good humor that he stands near 
the door and shakes hands with in- 
coming customers just as if he were 
the proprietor. Strangers think he 
is the proprietor, and call him Mr. 
McSorley. Technically, Kelly is a 
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truck driver, but he always says busi- 
ness is slow in his line. Once, for a 
brief period, he took a job as night 
clerk in a funeral parlor in Brooklyn, 
quitting because a corpse spoke to 
him. ‘‘This dead feller looked up at 
me and told me to take my hat off 
indoors,” Kelly says. In one way or 
another, death pops up repeatedly 
in Kelly’s talk. Each morning, Mul- 
lins, the bartender, asks him how he 
feels. If he doesn’t feel so good, he 
says, “I’m dead, but I just won’t lie 
still.”” Otherwise, he says, “‘For an old 
drunk with one leg in the grave and 
not a solitary penny to his name, 
I can’t complain.” 

Most nights there are a few curiosity 
seekers in McSorley’s. The majority 
of them have learned about the saloon 
through John Sloan’s paintings. Be- 
tween 1912 and 1930, Sloan did five 
paintings, filled with detail, of the 
saloon. In 1939 there was a retro- 
spective exhibition of Sloan’s work in 
Wanamaker’s art department, and a 
number of McSorley patrons attended 
it in a body. One asked a clerk for 
the price of McSorley’s Cats. ““Three 
thousand dollars,’ he was told. He 
believed the clerk was kidding him 
and is still indignant. Kelly likes the 
Sloan paintings but prefers a golden, 
corpulent nude which has hung in 
the back room for many years. To a 
stranger, attracted to the saloon by a 
Sloan painting, Kelly will say, “Hey, 
Mac, if you want to see some real 
art, go look at the naked lady in the 
back room.” The nude is stretched 
out on a couch and is playing with a 
parrot; the painting is a copy of 
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Gustave Courbet’s La Femme au Per- 
roquet. Kelly always translates this for 
strangers. ‘‘It’s French,” he says learn- 
edly. “It means Duh Gorl and duh Polly.” 

In winter, the stove overheats the 
place and some of the old men are 
able to sleep in their chairs for long 
periods. Occasionally one will snore, 
and Kelly will rouse him, saying, 
“You making enough racket to wake 
the dead.”’ Once Kelly got interested 
in a sleeper and clocked him. Two 
hours and forty minutes after the man 
dozed off, Kelly became uneasy. 
“‘Maybe he died,” he said—and shook 
him awake. ‘‘How long did I sleep?” 
the man asked. “Since the parade,” 
Kelly said. The man rubbed his eyes 
and asked, “Which parade?” “The 
Paddy’s Day Parade, two years ago,” 
Kelly said scornfully. “‘Jeez!’ the man 
said. Then he yawned and went back 
to sleep. 

In summer they sit in the back 
room, which is as cool as a cellar. In 
winter they grab the chairs nearest 
the stove and sit in them,. as motion- 
less as barnacles, until around six, 
when they yawn, stretch, and start 
for home, insulated with ale against 
the dreadful loneliness of the old. 

“God be wit’ yez,” Kelly says as 
they go out of the door. 
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Wilmoth Houdini 


Calypso songs come from Trinidad, 
a British West Indian island, six miles 
off the coast of Venezuela. They are 
written and sung by a band of haughty, 
amoral, hard-drinking men who call 
themselves Calypsonians. The major- 
ity are Negroes. With guitars slung 
under their arms, they hang out in 
rumshops and Chinese cafés on 
Marine Square and Frederick Street 
in Port-of-Spain, the principal city of 
Trinidad, hunting for gossip around 
which they can construct a Calypso. 

The most prolific of the Calypsonians 
is a Negro who calls himself Wilmoth 
Houdini. A few years ago he left 
Trinidad and worked his way to New 
York as a greaser on a freighter. Occa- 
sionally he goes back for a long visit, 
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4° 
making expenses by singing in Port- 
of-Spain movie theatres under the 
billing of ““The Calypso King of New 
York,”’ but most of the time he lives in 
a furnished room on West 114th 
Street, in lower Harlem, where there 
is a large settlement of immigrants 
from Trinidad. He was the first Calyp- 
sonian to make recordings. He has 
turned out thousands of songs, and 
more than 600 of them have been put 
on records. He is the author of many 
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classics. They include, J Like Bananas 
Because They Have No Bones, Keep Your 
Money, Hot Daddy, and Old Man You 
Too Old, You Too Bold, You Too Cold. 

One night I went to one of the 
committee’s picnics. It was held in a 
long, narrow hall on the third floor of 
a seedy building on Lenox Avenue, 
just below 116th Street. When we 
arrived, at 10 o’clock, only about 50 
people were there. Against one wall 
there was a row of slat-backed chairs. 
A number of stout, middle-aged 
women were sitting on these chairs, 
smoking cigarettes and gossiping. A 
space had been roped off for the band. 
Beyond this space, in the far corner of 
the room, there was a short bar and 
five tables covered with white oil- 
cloth. We went over and stood at the 
bar, which was tended by a buxom, 
smiling woman called Mrs. Lynch. 

Soon there were more than 200 
Negroes in the little hall. After the 
band had knocked off a couple of 
rumbas, a lean, gloomy-eyed man 
came up the stairs. There was a yellow 
rose in the lapel of his camel’s hair 
topcoat. It was Houdini. 

“Where me shakers?” he asked. 
Mrs. Lynch handed him a pair of 
maracas, which are gourds with shot 
inside. “First song’s going to be Daddy, 
Turn on the Light,’ he said. He went 
inside the band enclosure, stood up on 
a chair, and yelled, ‘““Now then, me 
lads!’ The dancers seemed to pay no 
attention as he sang, but the old 
women sitting stiffly on the slat-backs 
along the wall listened attentively 
with big smiles on their faces. When 
the song was finished, Houdini jumped 
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off the chair and hurried to the bar 
and got a spoon and a square green 
gin bottle. He showed the bottle to 
me. “I brought her from Trinidad,” 
he said. “I beat out many a tune on 
her. I can make her palpitate. I call 
her OP Square Face.” The bottle was 
a third full of water. The band struck 
up another rumba and Houdini re- 
turned to the enclosure and got up on 
his chair. He began a rhythmic, tan- 
talizing beat on the bottle with the 
spoon. Soon he was making more 
noise than all the other musicians. 
Abruptly, he began to sing: 

I look for miser-ee 

Wherever I meet Fohnnie. 

People, people, be sorry to see 

The grave for Johnnie, the gallows for me. 

Houdini’s next number was also 
about unhappy love. It was excessively 
sentimental. At intervals he would 
quit singing and speak in an unknown 
tongue, “Bick bick bickety bong bong 
de dup.” 

But only the old women listened. 

Presently Houdini got tired and 
stepped off the chair. I asked him how 
he became a Calypso singer. 

**At Mardi Gras, the big stores and 
companies in the Port-of-Spain give 
prizes to the Calypsonian who im- 
provises the best song about their mer- 
chandise,” he said. “In 1916, I en- 
tered the advertising competitions and 
won seven in one day. Since then I 
maintain my prestige and integrity as 
Houdini the Calypsonian. I can sing 
at any moment on any matter. If you 
say to me, ‘Sing a song about that gen- 
tleman over there,’ I swallow once 
and do so. I am a true Calypsonian.” 
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Pay to Somet 


by Dorotuy GULICK 
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O MATTER WHAT Dr. Lewis Perry, 

the principal of Phillips Exeter 

Academy, says about the difficulty of 

financing a school during wartime, 

there can be no hardship at Exeter. 

Otherwise they wouldn’t make it so 
awkward to give them money. 

Take the alumni dues, for instance. 
Each year my husband gets a bill for 
one dollar for alumni dues. If they 
needed his money, they would ask 
him to make his check out to “Exeter 
Alumni.” That’s difficult enough—if 
you spell Latin as I do. But it’s at 
least possible to crowd these two 
words into the three and three-quarter 
inches which most banks allow on a 
check—between ‘‘Pay to the Order 
of” and the dollar sign. 

Exeter, however, wants the check 
made out to the ““New England Alum- 
ni Association of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy.” Even typewritten—that takes 
five and three-quarter inches. If you 
decide to abbreviate, and write 
“N. E. Alumni Ass. of Phillips Exeter 
Acad.” you have reduced it to four 
inches, which still runs into the dollar 
sign. Moreover, you may be em- 
barrassed to use Ass. as an abbrevia- 
tion. Presuming that no man could 
get through Exeter if he were stupid 
enough to struggle with that himself, 
it leaves Exeter wives writing checks. 

I never saw any wife who could get 
a check in and out of a typewriter 
without tearing it to pieces with her 
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nailfile. So that escape is eliminated. 
In the average woman’s longhand, a 
name of eight words or 50 letters 
would range from nine inches to a 
yard and a half long. 

There remain the alternatives of 
making the check out to John M. 
Parker, II, Treasurer, or of sending 
off a dollar bill. I’m against sending 
cash to strangers. I don’t know John 
M. Parker, II, personally. And what 
little I know about him worries me. 

In one of my attempts at giving 
to Exeter, I made out a check to 
John M. Parker, II. When the can- 
celed check came back, I was horrified 
to note that the endorsement covered 
the whole back of the check. With the 
extreme caution that is the product of 
Exeter, he had written: “John M. 
Parker, II. John M. Parker, II, Treas. 
N.E. Alumni Assoc. of Phillips Exeter 
Academy.” 

A man who does that for every dol- 
lar he gets either isn’t getting many dol- 
lars, or he isn’t doing anything else. 

My impression of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Phillips Exeter Academy 
is that it must contain more people 
who can write the Lord’s Prayer on 
the back of a dime than any other 
group. That is—if they pay their 
alumni dues. 

Each Christmas the Exeter alumnus 
gets a letter urging him to contribute 
to the Exeter Christmas fund. This 
isn’t easy, either. The letterhead is 
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that of the Phillips Exeter Academy 
Alumni Association. The signature is 
that of Bernard S. Cogan. You are 
asked to mail your gift to Dr. Lewis 
Perry. If you think that you can solve 
everything by making your check out 
to the treasurer, you have only con- 
fusion coming. There are two of them 
carrying the title of treasurer. Corn- 
ing Benton is: Honorary Treasurer, 
and Hervey Kent is General Treasurer. 

Personally, ’'m making my check 
out to Dr. Lewis X. Y. Perry, and it 
will do my heart good to see his 
distinguished writing on the cancelled 
check: “‘Dr. Lewis X. Y. Perry. Lewis 
Perry. Pay to Phillips Exeter Academy 
Christmas Fund.” 

With such training, Exeter men go 
on to college. My husband went to 
Princeton, where some classmate— 
undoubtedly an Exeter graduate— 
bills him annually for the “Class of 
1923 Annual Giving and Memorial 
Insurance Fund.” That’s five and a 
half inches typewritten. You can try 
the abbreviations Ann., Mem., and 
Ins., but it looks silly. 

When my husband took out in- 
surance, he picked the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States; 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America; and the New 
Hampshire Hospitalization Service, 
Incorporated. How he missed the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia is one of 
life’s mysteries. But he’s still insurable. 

When my husband joined a lodge, 
he didn’t pick something simple like 
the Elks or Beavers. He joined the 
Presumpscot Lodge, No. 127, Free 
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and Accepted Masons. Feeling ath- 
letic, he became a member of the 
United States Eastern Amateur Ski 
Association. His favorite jeweler—un- 
til they shortened their name—was 
Black, Starr and Frost-Gorham, In- 
corporated. He has a perfect passion 
for the Harrison Hardware and House 
Furnishing Company, Incorporated. 

Yesterday—beaten down with the 
struggle—I worked late over my check- 
book. When F write checks, I use a 
jeweler’s magnifying glass and a pen 
holder filled with a number nine 
milliner’s needle. Even drawing in 
my consonants and tightening my 
vowels—the dollar mark kept creeping 
up on me and blocking my progress. 

“Don’t you think,” I said, taking 
the jeweler’s glass out of my eye and 
trying to bring my eyes in focus on 
my husband, “that this year—when 
it comes to charity—we could give 
whatever we have to the American 
Red Cross which has only 16 letters?” 

My husband disappeared from the 
room. He came back with a staggering 
collection of letters, bills and sheets 
of colored stamps. 

“Give most of it to the Red Cross,” 
he said, “‘but I’ve really promised to 
give something to these.” 

There’s an Exeter man behind each 
of those charities, I know. With un- 
erring instinct—my husband has 
selected: the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests; the Birth 
Control Federation of America, In- 
corporated; the New Hampshire Ma- 
ternal Health Association, Incorporat- 
ed; and the World Association of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 
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They called him “Lone Wolf of the Chindwin” and “‘China’s 





One-Man Air Force.” But Scotty, the ex-Boy Scout, 


vows that it’s teamwork that counts in seraps with the Japs 


by Major H. S. Mazer, USMCR 


MERICA’S AERIAL combats are be- 

ing won, not on the playing fields 
of famous schools, but over foreign 
soil where principles learned back 
home on athletic teams are proving 
that teamwork can and does win out 
over superior enemy squadrons. Six 
to one, 20 to one, 49 to one, our 
fighting pilots report confirmed vic- 
tories as they come winging back 
‘from combat. Take it from those who 
know—Joe Foss, John Smith, Tex 
Hill, Claire Chennault—the common 
denominator is teamwork. 

That tough old master of aerial 
tactics, Chennault, says ‘‘In combat 
you are part of a team. Teamwork is 
the basis of all our tactics and our 
low losses . . . Two planes working 
together are more effective than three 
or four planes fighting as individuals.” 

One of the greatest fighting outfits 
ever to take the air was the immortal 
Flying Tigers whose teamwork was 
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They Scrimmage in Space 







absolutely unbeatable. Their com- 
manding officer was Claire L. Chen- 
nault, brilliant mentor of America’s 
volunteer fliers who went to China 
to defend the Burma Road and stayed 
to put the fear of Almighty God into 
Nipponese hearts. 

When the Tigers finally were ab- 
sorbed into the USA Air Force, Chen- 
nault chose for their commanding 
officer a comparative unknown, 
Colonel. Robert L. Scott, Jr. 

A Macon, Georgia, boy who as a 
Boy Scout won 54 merit badges, 
Scotty persisted in his attempts to 
enter West Point by comnctitive ex- 
amination until he finally won. He 
graduated in 1932, and completed 
flight training at Kelly Field in 1933. 
During his aviation career Scotty was 
often characterized as a “‘time hog” 
by other officers who resented his con- 
stant aerial excursions. He explained 
that this air work is a form of life in- 
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surance, and so it has proved; he is 
master of the vertical dimension. 
Fretting under the comparative in- 
activity of commanding flight schools 
in California, Scotty moved moun- 


tains to obtain combat service in 


1942. Finally he was ordered to fly a 
B-17 to Africa, a Curtiss Tomahawk 
to Assam, India. As second in com- 
mand of the Assam-Burma-China 
ferrying service over the world’s worst 


terrain, under imminent danger of 
attack by prowling Jap Zeros, Scott 
still complained about the lack of 
offensive action. And his transports 
weren’t even armed! 

So he pestered General Chennault 
until finally the order was given for 
Scott to take a P-40 with him for 
convoying cargo airplanes. 

Scott flew in the wing position on 
nine different forays with the Amer- 
can Volunteer Group, learning tac- 
tics. Yet the Flying Tiger rule of 
close teamwork did not prevent him 
from going alone on the prowl 
through foul weather to harass the 
Japs throughout China and Burma. 
Shortly he became known as “‘China’s 
One-Man Air Force,” “The Lone 
Wolf of the Chindwin” other 
sundry flattering titles, and his solitary 
achievements were broadcast by the 
BBC half way around the world. 

For instance, on May 15th, he 
raided Homalin on the Chindwin 
River four times, and, according to 
British accounts, Japanese casualties 
that day ran into the hundreds. Then 
he swooped low over a troop column 
slogging in the rain through a narrow 
gorge north of Lashio. His six 50’s 


and 
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really opened up, and when he went 
away, 300 Japs lay dead in the mud. 
He made repeated flights in unarmed 
transports carrying explosives and 
other vitally needed supplies to 
Chinese troops, over extremely haz- 
ardous mountain terrain and through 
dangerous flying weather. 


WHEN HE waAs Called on the carpet 
by General Chennault for flying 214 
hours in combat areas in one month, 
Scott felt sure he was about to be 
sent home. Instead, the wily General 
gave him command of the 23rd Pur- 
suit Group! It was the one thing 
above all others that Scotty had 
prayed for. 

Never had a commanding officer a 
finer nucleus for tactical operations. 
Scotty knew his men from having 
flown with them in sorties against the 
Japs, and so he had merely to iron 
out the kinks and indoctrinate new 
pilots into the squadrons of seasoned 
aces. The Tigers knew their leader 
as a fighting pilot whose only regret 
was that he couldn’t spend twice as 
much time aloft hunting the enemy. 

Under his command the 23rd Pur- 
suit Group pulled eight raids on the 
baffled Nips in six days. On a certain 
day last winter they were off for 
Hongay where they sank two big 
freighters and “raised hell with the 
coaling stations.”’ That night the Japs 
showed upas expected, but the fighters 
were up there waiting. At first the 
Group claimed only three-fourths of 
the enemy; then all but one were 
found wrecked. Two days later that 
one remaining plane was discovered by 
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the Chinese 75 miles toward Canton! 

Next morning the P-40’s were off 
for Sanchau Island and knocked out 
three of its four hangars, strafed ships 
taking off, and returned without loss. 
That afternoon they dive-bombed the 
warehouses and plane factories of 
Canton. Next morning they bombed 
Tien Ho airdrome with the most 
beautiful precision: 65 per cent of 
the building area and many planes 
were destroyed. 

That night the lads went wild. 
Hankow took the rap. The dock area 
and warehouses were fired and 
bombed. Johnny Allison strafed an 
8,000 ton freighter and set it afire 
with his six 50’s. Back at Hengyang 
they slept from two to 3:30 a.m., 
then went out and joined the bombers 
en route for Sienning. Every bomb 
landed within the city walls. A hotel 
was destroyed in which slept at least 
125 Jap officers. Landing at Heng- 
yang, the squadrons immediately took 
off for warehouses and the railroad 
station at Yoyang. The bombs regis- 
tered in the midst of orange ack-ack. 

The fighter pilots slept at Lingling 
and rose to greet a perfect dawn. 
Itching to hit Hongkong again, they 
were deterred by General Chen- 
nault who figured the Japs would be 
waiting for them. And so the boys 
celebrated on Chinese wine and tur- 
key sent from the States. Their dreams 
were interrupted early the following 
morning at three a.m. Bombers were 
in the air early, and the fighters rose 
to meet them en route to Hongkong. 

They knew the Japs were waiting 
for them. And so the planes swung 
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suddenly for Canton 40 miles away. 
Three great freighters and the docks 
of the Whangpo were the target. Jap 
fighters rose to intercept. Two U. S. 
planes dived and the leading Jap ex- 
ploded. The first flight of bombs hit 
a big freighter, three 500-pounders 
stnashing it to twisted steel. The other 
bombs blew up the warehouses. The 
10 thousand ton ship sank. Intelli- 
gence reports claim it was loaded 
with Jap fighter planes. Forty-five 
interceptor planes rose from Canton 
and Kai Tak, of which the Americans 
shot down 24 to 28. When the U. S. 
planes left the vicinity from fuel 
necessity, the Japs were gone from 
the air. Two of the 23rd Pursuit were 
missing, but they turned up later full 
of ack-ack holes and machine gun 
punctures. Score, 28 to nothing. 

In those six days Scotty had flown 
37 hours in combat, shot down two to 
four enemy aircraft, with others prob- 
ably destroyed. 


Scotty HAS ALWays been a fighter 
pilot at heart. His three years in 
pursuit aviation in Panama imoc- 
ulated him with the “‘pea shooter” 
virus which has merely become 
stronger with the passing years. His 
active, roving nature responds to the 
controls and whistling speed of a 
single-seater plane as it does to no 
other stimulus. Scott has been one of 
the greatest ground strafers in the 
China theatre, a particularly hazard- 
ous type of combat flying. Yet he has 
never been scratched by enemy fire. 

Love of action led him to forsake 
easy assignments in rash moves to 
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find more suitable fields for his talents. 
He considered his job as command- 
ing officer of various Southern Cali- 
fornia flight schools so distasteful that 
he wrote practically every general in 
the Air Corps, pleading for transfer 
to the fighting front. He wrote to in- 
fluential friends, to politicians and 
members of Congress, demanding 
combat duty as a trained pursuit 
pilot. He chance came with a phone 
call from Washington asking how 
much time he had in four-engined 
craft. The answer of hundreds of 
hours was typically Scott; his ex- 
perience in multi-engined planes was 
infinitesimal, but he would not let a 
technicality stand in his way. A huge 
bomber was the next step, and in it 
Scott flew the South Atlantic; he flew 
a Tomahawk across Africa and into 


Burma to begin his ferrying, a task 
that was only one degree less dis- 
tasteful than teaching students. 


WITH CHENNAULT for his boss, and 
experience with the Flying Tigers 
under his belt, the Colonel began to 
find the action he sought. Yet, anxious 
as he was to destroy Jap planes, he 
never was fooled by the almost fan- 
tastic score sheet in which our vic- 
tories over the Nips approximated 
20 to one. 

“T get that old blood in my eye 
when I see them,” he wrote me from 
China, “but I assure you that I re- 
spect them as fighters, if and when 
they have more ships than we. One 
day at Hengyang I saw a Jap pile up. 
He came down low over our field 
and circled. We thought he was mere- 
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ly being arrogant. Then with calm 
deliberation he half-rolled his Zero 
at 300 feet and dove into the most im- 
portant looking building on the field. 

*““We pulled him out of the burning 
ruins later with his sword—he was a 
Samurai. An autopsy showed that his 
spinal cord had been cut by a bullet. 
His arms would work and he could 
use the stick, but his legs were para- 
lyzed. He had then, knowing that he 
was finished, selected the one likely- 
looking structure on the field and 
destroyed it for the Emperor. 

“TI must admit that it was brave 
but futile and that I figure most of us 
in such a fix would have been looking 
for some level place to sit down, with 
a chance of getting the break fixed.” 

Hate must be engendered deeply 
in our pilots before they can match 
the feats of aces such as Tex Hill, 
Frank Schiel and other AVG veterans, 
Scott believes. He himself has it in 
his heart. For instance, one day over 
the Straits of Hainan the 23rd Pur- 
suit attacked three gunboats and ten 
barges. Scott picked one of the gun- 
boats as a target, and his angry 
tracers ate into the steel side of the 
craft. He held the trigger down until 
he had to zoom up over the stack; 
for the last hundred yards he was 
right on the water and firing up at 
the ship. 

Over and over the planes went, 
each pilot making good four passes 
on each boat. One boat exploded 
with a puff of black smoke. Another 
sank as the Americans made their 
second pass. The surface was dotted 
with swimming Japs. As Scotty flew 
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in for his fourth attack he saw the boat 
he had first squirted going under. 
Only a stack and the Japanese flag 
remained. He pulled up and brought 
his sights to bear on the flag. A short 
burst of his guns shredded it. 
“Often I shut my eyes and see 
hundreds of Jap bombers and fighters 
climbing up the sky to meet us,” he 
once wrote me. ““Their red spots grow 
more distinct, drawing further apart 
as they mushroom in the gun sight. 
Then I bounce awake and find my- 
self squeezing the pillow. I doze off 
again and soon the Japs catch fire 
and go down. Night after night. How 
I hate those monkey-men!” He has 
learned, the hard way, that Jap planes 
have two qualities that ours don’t 


want to know: 
What is a hamburger? 





To See Ourselves 








have —maneuverability and climb. 
By skillful use of superior altitude and 
the tremendous diving strength of the 
P-40, Scott learned how to nullify the 
Japanese advantage in the air. And 
finally, despite his zest for lone sorties, 
the Colonel now realizes that team- 
work is an invaluable asset in combat. 

Now he recognizes that tactics un- 
der General Chennault employ sur- 
prise, turning up unexpectedly at odd 
moments, feinting, and the invariable 
use of superior altitude. He used these 
with his own Group as he led it into 
battle and never stops talking about 
the genius of tactician Chennault, 
who has effectively brought a new 
dawn to the dark horizon that spread 
over China for so long. 





¥ O FURTHER good inter-Allied relations, the OWI has a short-wave 
‘T program to Great Britain which answers questions about the 
United States submitted by English radio listeners. Here’s what they 


Do Americans on the whole die younger than other people on 
account of the speed at which they live in peace time? 

Are there sti]! real cowboys in America? 

Is British history taught in American schools? 

Is the color prejudice an unwritten law, or has it any legal support? 

Are your ships, constructed in only a few days, as seaworthy as ours? 

Are prisoners actually subjected to third degree by police? 

Do Texas Rangers still keep law and order in Texas? 

What is the origin of gum-chewing, and why do Americans seem so 


fond of it? 


Have you ever seen the Dead End Kids in the flesh? 
What children’s books by American writers correspond to Alice in 


Wonderland and Robinson Crusoe? 


And from a London chimney sweep, how do New York chimney- 
sweeps manage to climb up and down the inside of chimneys in the 


New York skyscrapers? 


—Frep C. KELLy 
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When you went to a speakeasy, only you 
were affected. Today when you deal in the 
gray market, your whole community suffers 


}y HowArp WHITMAN 


HE suCCEss of war rationing can 

be no greater than the integrity 
of America’s 30 million housewives. 
These women, many of whom have 
been shouting for a chance to help 
win the war, have it in their power to 
make rationing a decisive factor for 
victory—or a farce. 

Which is it going to be? 

You must look into the gray market 
for the answer. The gray market is 
the sum total of all the “‘little things” 
that wreck rationing: Mrs. A.’s clever 
deals with the butcher who gives her 
lamb chops at over the ceiling and 
under the points. Mrs. B. who got an 
extra pair of shoes by telling the 
salesman she lost her 18 stamp. Won- 
derful Aunt Evelyn who lives in a 
hotel and gives away her ration 
stamps. And that delicatessen where 
all you have to be is a steady customer 
and know how to wink. 

There wouldn’t be any black mar- 
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ket if it weren’t for this gray one. 
The gray market is the outlet for the 
black—just as the speakeasy was the 
bootlegger outlet. Our gray market 


housewives are partners in the law- 
lessness that weekly drains 50 million 
pounds of meat into black channels. 

Genoeffa Nizzardini, a little dyna- 
mo of a woman who is a rationing 
specialist for the OPA in Region II, 
summed it up this way: “During 
Prohibition if you went to a speak- 
easy, only you were affected. Today, 
when you deal in the gray market 
your entire community suffers. If gray 
marketing brings inflation, no one 
will be spared.” 

Rationing officials everywhere have 
learned the fundamental axiom of 
chiseling: it takes two to make a 
black market. They have also learned 
that indifference is the greatest enemy 
of war rationing. 

What do you know about your 
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own ration books? Do you know they 
are not your property? 

Ration books are the property of 
the United States Government. Do 
you know that the stamps in them 
are absolutely not transferable? They 
are allotted by the government spe- 
cifically to you, for you and your 
family. Do you know that you must 
destroy the stamps you do not use? 


INVESTIGATION OF the gray market 
reveals six patterns of petty sabotage. 
Pattern No. 1. Mrs. Brown’s husband 
has been out of town on business. He 
has been eating in hotels and she, too, 
has eaten out a good deal in his ab- 
sence. Result: an accumulation of 
stamps in her ration books. 

Many of these stamps expire, un- 
used. Mrs. Brown goes to the store 
and her grocer remarks, “‘You’ve got 
lots of no good stamps here. I'll tear 
them out for you.” 

But what has really happened? The 
grocer has thrown Mrs. Brown’s ex- 
pired stamps into his drawer and will 
bank them in the usual way to cover 
his black market dealings. Mrs. Brown 
didn’t know it, but ration stamps are 
valid in trade channels for weeks after 
they have expired for consumer use. 

Pattern No. 2. “Short on meat 
stamps? Here, my dear, have some 
of mine.” This beau geste of the gray 
market is as illegal as it is harmful. 
In borrowing, you are exceeding your 
maximum ration and—to that ex- 
tent—throwing our war food con- 
sumption out of kilter. 

When I asked her if such petty 
chiseling was really harmful, Edith 
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L. Christenson of OPA headquarters 
in Washington, replied: “In the case 
of a single veal cutlet, naturally it 
doesn’t seem harmful. One veal cutlet 
won’t win or lose the war. But you’ve 
got to multiply by 30 million—day 
in and day out. Then it’s serious. 

*‘Every soldier knows he can’t win 
the war with one bullet. But he tries 
to kill a Nazi with that bullet anyway. 

“The housewife’s ration books are 
her bullets in this war. She’s got a 
fighting job. Women come to me and 
say they want to do something tre- 
mendous for the war effort. They 
want to scrub floors for the soldiers. 
I tell them to run a war household. 
Obey rationing. Don’t take that veal 
cutlet off a soldier’s plate.” 

Pattern No. 3. This is best des- 
cribed as trading. It involves dealing 
in loose stamps, swapping commodi- 
ties and swapping stamps. 

Mrs. White has a pile of loose 
stamps in her pocketbook. She tore 
some out of young Johnny White’s 
ration books after he was inducted 
into the Army. She got a few from 
Mrs. Jones next door in return for 
some extra coffee. The rest she got 
from the Wallaces when they came 
over for dinner. And if you told her 
she was a gray marketeer on four 
counts, she’d burst with indignation. 

Loose stamps are the currency of 
the black market. To make rationing 
work—the stamp, the book and the 
individual must be linked together. 
You are gray marketeering when you 
ofler the tradesman loose stamps (other 
than red change stamps). Moreover, 
he is breaking the law when he ac- 
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cepts these loose stamps from you. 

Why was Mrs. White’s back fence 
swapping harmful? As one rationing 
official put it, “The even flow of com- 
modities is disrupted when—for ex- 
ample—shoe stamps are traded for 
sugar stamps. The purpose of ration- 
ing is to guarantee necessary shoes 
to everyone—not to provide two or 
three extra pairs for someone who 
doesn’t happen to like sugar.” 

Ration boards all over the country 
have encountered the too-lazy house- 
wife. Rather than figure out ration- 
ing—this national figure simply turns 
over all her books to her storekeeper 
and tells him to “‘tear out the stamps 
as we go along.” Not only is this out- 
side the rules, but it also gives the 
storekeeper a black market grip on 
any stamps she doesn’t use. 

Worse still is the super-obliging 
customer who eats in restaurants most 
of the time but—perhaps to get a 
priority on a T-bone steak once a 
week—slips her entire book to the 
butcher. Isn’t it quite obvious that 
these excess stamps make it possible 
for the butcher to gray marketeer 
with somebody else? 

Pattern No. 4. We'll call this con- 
niving with the storekeeper. Mrs. 
Green goes to the shoe store. She has 
already used her 18 stamp but a 
friendly neighbor tipped her off that 
the salesmen at that particular store 
are “good guys.” 

“Oh, I just lost my 18 stamp. I’m 
sure I had it a minute ago,” Mrs. 
Green sputters, after picking out a 
pair of pumps. 


“Here it is,” 


says the salesman. 
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“I just picked it up off the floor.” 

This routine gag served as a cover- 
up for one of the lowest forms of gray 
market dealings. Less odious—but still 
harmful—is the last minute rush to 
snap up shoes before the stamps. ex- 
pire. Here anything at all is bought 
so that the stamp can be used and the 
shoes exchanged later on. The buyer 
—in this case—would be more patri- 
otic to destroy the stamp and use the 
next one as it becomes valid. The fact 
that he waited until the last minute 
indicated no great need of shoes dur- 
ing the previous ration period. 

“Oh, I left my ration book home. 
Pll bring it next time.” This is the 
high sign of another brand of con- 
nivance. Ration stamps—like cash— 
must be turned over at the time of 
purchase. And there are no ration 
stamp charge accounts. 


ONE RATION BOARD Official told of a 
woman who chiseled stampless pur- 
chases out of 20 stores in various 


- neighborhoods with the same, simple 


ruse. A corpulent creature, she would 
wrinkle her face sorrowfully and say, 
**I left my stamps home and I really 
can’t climb all those stairs to get them. 
I'll send my boy over with them as 
soon as he gets home from school.” 
When a storekeeper is stuck by a few 
yarns like that, you certainly can’t 
blame him for demanding stamps on 
the barrel-head. 

Pattern No. 5. At the butcher shop 
Mrs. Williams sees a fine leg of lamb. 
She hasn’t had a roast in ages and 
decides to splurge. So Mrs. Williams 
transacts a deal with the butcher— 
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she considers herself a clever shopper. 
Of course, she knows that she paid 
way over the ceiling and way under 
the points. ““But what’s the difference? 
So I paid a few pennies more, so 
what?” Mrs. Williams says to herself. 

There ought to be a good gremlin 
at her ear to add, “So what, Mrs. 
Williams? You’ve broken a price ceil- 
ing, that’s what. And won’t you 
squawk if inflation comes and that 
money in your bank account is worth 
only half as much?” 

“Point bargains” are one of the 
biggest banes of rationing. Gray mar- 
ket housewives are too prone to pay 
**a few pennies more”’ if it means they 
can chisel on stamps. But think it 
over. It means that the butcher is 
getting his meat from some source 
where he doesn’t need stamps—some 
illegal, black market channel. 

Maybe it is diseased meat, Mrs. 
Williams. Maybe it is uninspected 
meat. Maybe it is tubercular meat, 
Mrs. Williams. Maybe it is laden 
with ptomaine for your family. Men 
went blind from poison gin during 
Prohibition. Be certain you don’t for- 
get that, Mrs. Williams. 

Pattern No. 6 is the “‘steady cus- 
tomer” racket. In Newark, N. J., 
Grace Cowan of the Newark De- 
fense Council and local OPA price 
panel, told of a woman who was re- 
fused bananas though her baby was 
suffering from Celiac disease. And in 
this instance, bananas meant life or 
death. This unfortunate woman wasn’t 
a “steady customer.” 

The local OPA sent out an in- 
spector. He learned that the dealer 
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was selling his bananas at four cents 
over the ceiling price. He sold only 
to the “steadies’” because he knew 
they wouldn’t turn him in for home 
front sabotage. 

How about it, Mrs. Housewife? If 
you saw a man planting dynamite 
under a bridge, would you squeal? 
Sure, you’d be serving your country, 
turning in a saboteur. Well, rationing 
and price control aren’t done for fun. 
They’re part of the war effort. And 
the banana man is a saboteur, putting 
inflation dynamite under our economy. 

From the same Newark territory 
came the case of a soldier who was 
literally being deprived of his food 
by gray market housewives in his 
neighborhood. The soldier was sta- 
tioned in a defense area nearby and 
was living at home with his wife. 
They had come from the Middle 
West and were new in the neighbor- 
hood. “I can’t get any meat for my 
husband,” the wife complained, “I 
know the stores have it because they 
sell to others. But I’m not a steady 
customer. I don’t get any.” 


So FAR THE OPA has been slow to 
prosecute gray market housewives. 
It has preferred to bank on the moral 
fortitude of American women. But 
it should not be forgotten that the 
machinery for enforcement is there. 

Top penalties for rationing viola- 
tions range up to 10 years’ imprison- 
ment or 10 thousand dollars’ fine or 
both. When less than the required 
number of points are received for 
articles, the merchant’s right to sell 
can be revoked. Without resorting to 
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criminal prosecution, the OPA is em- 
powered to confiscate ration books. 
This it has done in a number of cases. 

To hold the line on price ceilings, 
there is no better enforcement agency 
than the nation’s housewives. With 30 
million inspectors, enforcement would 
be fool-proof—if the 30 million would 
lend a hand. The law says that house- 


wives who are charged over the ceil- 
ing may sue to collect triple damages 
or 50 dollars—whichever is greater. 

Rationing is serious business. A 
soldier needs a pound of meat a day. 
Don’t deprive him of it via the gray 
market. Don’t rush out to give him 
your blood one day and take away 
his calories the next. 


Mistaken Identity 


T A RECENT PREMIERE, Olivia de Havilland was greeted by some- 
£-\ one in the crowd who shouted, “Hello, Joan!” 
“Hello, yourself,” returned Olivia, smiling sweetly. 
‘‘Why’d you say that?” her escort asked. ‘‘Whoever that was thinks 


you’re Joan Fontaine.” 


“I know,” retorted Olivia, “‘but I don’t want them to think my 


sister is a high-hat.” 


—JEAN TENNYSON 


i "HE DEAN at a fashionable women’s college decided to do something 


to aid the war effort. When plans had been made, she called the 
Commandant at a nearby Army camp. “We are going to give a party,” 
she announced importantly, “cand we should like to invite 50 of your 
most presentable soldiers to escort and dance with our girls.” 

“Delighted,” murmured the Commandant. 

‘However,’ the Dean continued, “‘there are certain stipulations. 
These young men must have impeccable family backgrounds—and 
above all, no non-Aryans.” : 

“Lady,” replied the C.O., ‘‘you are talking about the wrong army. 
The one you want is in Berlin.” —Irvinc LEHRER 


{CHEDULED to deliver a lecture at the University of Pennsylvania, 
)J John Erskine was to be met at the station by the president of the 
school. Not knowing each other, they had some difficulty in getting 
together, and when the president finally had his guest in tow, he 
confessed to having accosted two other gentlemen in his search, 
‘‘When I asked the first one if he were John Erskine, the author, 
he replied emphatically, ‘I should say not!” related the educator. 
“But the second one answered, ‘I wish I were.’ So you see, at least 
one of them had read your books.” 
“Yes,” responded Erskine thoughtfully, “but which one?” 
—Loutis Hirscw 
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Even supermen have Achilles’ heels, 
and to this American military observer, 
the Nazi officers seemed just that 


Myth of the fron Men 


by CAPTAIN Y 


Epirors’ Note: Occasionally an article 
happens along in a journal devoted to a 
specialized field, such as a trade or profes- 
sion, that merits reading by a wider 


public. Such, to Coronet editors, was the 
following article which appeared recently 


in the Infantry Journal. From time to time 
we will continue to scan the field of pub- 
lications somewhat off the beaten track, and 
reprint material from them for the Coronet 
audience. We hope you'll find these re- 
prints of pollo sl interest and value. 


INCE THE MYTH of German invinci- 
bility has been dissipated on the 
Russian steppes and in North Africa, 
I’ve been thinking about things I saw 
while on tours of observation with 
German army units in the years be- 
tween 1936 and 1939. While the 
blitzkrieg was in its heyday I couldn’t 
very well low-rate what was agreed to 
be the greatest of military machines. 
But now my thoughts go back to 
long conversations on military con- 
duct I had with one Oberst M. who 
commanded a German battalion to 
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which I was attached for a time. 

Oberst M.—a full colonel—was a 
rough and tough Prussian professional 
soldier. He was 44 years old, an 
iron-crossed, multi-ribboned Front- 
kampfer of the first World War. He 
had been a charter member of the 
Hunderttausend Mann-Heer, the army of 
100 thousand which Versailles—a 
name he hated—had left to the Reich. 
The Herr Oberst had served up to the 
advent of Hitler with low rank, low 
pay and low hopes. But now he had 
high rank, a full strength command 
and a beckoning future. 

But was the picture so very pretty 
at that? “Look,” the colonel would 
say to me after an afternoon marked 
by untoward events. “Look at my 
battalion. My soldiers are fine—7a, 
the best in the world. But ach, look 
at the officers. They are misfits.” 

And they were a miscellaneous lot. 
The colonel was the only professional 
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soldier among them, excepting the 
very young first and second lieuten- 
ants. There were 23 officers in the 
battalion. Second in command was a 
superannuated major, pushing the 50- 
year mark, who cut a strange figure 
indeed alongside his swashbuckler 
chief. He was Exhibit A in the collec- 
tion of “reactivated” officers. 

That term denoted one who had 
served in the first World War, had 
been mustered out in 1919 and called 
back into service after 1933, as con- 
scription was reinstituted and the 
army expanded. Contrary to popular 
impression, the old 100 thousand-man 
army was not an army of potential 
officers. When the great expansion 
came, Germany was forced to “‘re- 
activate” men like the old major. 
Colonel M’s distrust of and disdain 
for his senior subordinate was in pain- 
ful evidence at all times. 

One of the three captains was a 
giant, good-natured Bavarian, also re- 
activated. He was about 45 years old 
and the hay from the farm on which 
he had worked for the past 15 years, 
still clung to his ears. This simple 
fellow came in for many a sharp re- 
buke from Herr Oberst. The second 
captain was a nonentity who all but 
escapes my memory. But the third 
one! He was the battalion firebrand. 
He was a kid—a punk, really, who 
had been a Nazi street brawler in 
the Horst Wessel days and finally had 
become a member of that sinister 
gang, ‘“The Rhineland Police.’’ After 
the reoccupation of the Rhineland, 
when the ‘“‘police’? were no longer 
needed, Hitler forced them on an 
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unwilling army. This one was only 30 
years old and pretty much at sea 
about his semi-technical duties, but 
he was cocky as they come. By his 
slower-witted brother officers he was 
cordially distrusted and disliked. 

Most of the other officers in the 
battalion were youngsters. All had 
been exposed to Hitlerism for going 
on six years but they were far from 
being fiery advocates of National So- - 
cialism. These kids were concerned 
only with their jobs and their pay. 
They were poor. The price of a beer 
made them thoughtful. All had been 
commissioned from the ranks which 
they had entered at 17. To say that 
educationally they were up to aver- 
age American high school graduates 
would most certainly be giving them 
an undeserved compliment. 


THIS BATTALION was actually a bat- 
talion of combat engineers. Was there 
an engineer in the lot of officers? 
Yes, exactly one. Did he occupy a post 
of honor and esteem? He did not. 
He was in fact a Beamter—a word 
used in the German military to de- 
note an individual of technical quali- 
fications whose position is a cross 
between that of a sergeant, an officer 
and a civil employe. This engineer 
Beamter carried the nominal rank of 
major. He enjoyed some but—lest 
he get chesty—not all the preroga- 
tives of an officer. For instance, a ser- 
geant with a squad of soldiers would 
bring them to attention to salute an 
officer—but not the engineer Beamter. 

I recall thinking at the time that 
this miscellaneous officer corps, as- 
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sembled from 50-year-old veterans, 
Rhineland flatfeet and kids, would 
surely be the Achilles’ heel of the Ger- 
man military effort. 

What, I have often been asked, do 
the German army officers think about 
Hitler? Each of them takes a personal 
oath to support the Fuehrer and it is 
likely that most of them think well 
enough of him. But ask me what these 
officers think about the general run of 
National Socialists and my answer 
will be different—and definite. 

One Sunday afternoon I had gone 
for a ride with a young German lieu- 
tenant. Toward dusk as we roared out 
of a small village, a formless column of 
marching men loomed up in the semi- 
darkness, completely filling the nar- 
row road. Our car came to a screech- 
ing stop just in time. The headlights 
showed a company of brown shirted 
men of the Partei S.A. out for their 
Sunday practice march. 

The leader of the S.A. outfit rushed 
forward. “‘Get that blankety blank 
car off the road or we’ll throw it off,” 
was about the gentlest of his remarks. 

The voice of the army lieutenant 
was cold. “You piece of trash, don’t 
you know an officer of the Wehrmacht 
when you see one? I’m on official 
business. I’m giving this car the gun 
right now. You and your mob remain 
on the road at your peril.” 

The Nazi leader wildly signaled 
his men to clear a path. The car 
shot forward and the Brown Shirts 
fell over themselves diving for the 
ditches. ‘“That will teach them,” said 
the lieutenant. 

That officer of the German army 
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felt for the Nazi party. the contempt 
which the professional soldier always 
feels for a semi-trained mob. Recent- 
ly I had occasion to remember that 
incident in view of developments 
which have had the effect of deliver- 
ing Germany lock, stock and barrel 
into the hands of the Partet. 

I saw this same army vs. party spirit 
illustrated at a May Day labor cele- 
bration. The battalion had paraded 
through the tiny garrison town and 
was drawn up in hollow square. 
The townspeople were massed around 
the outer edges. Remainder of the 
ceremony was to consist of speeches. 
**At ease.” The men spread their legs 
and prepared to listen. 

Someone introduced Goebbels. He 
was in great form. But it slowly de- 
veloped that all he was doing was to 
introduce the speaker of the day, 
Adolf himself. Hitler had just walked 
into the Rhineland and this triumph, 
together with a. harangue on Ver- 
sailles, the Jews and the other usual 
topics, was good for an hour and a 
half. I noticed a few of the towns- 
people drifting away but not the 
troops. We were trapped. 


ALL THINGS END—even a Goebhbels- 
Hitler speechfest—and finally this end- 
ed. The colonel turned to me. I was 
expecting a remark on the virtues of 
the New Movement, but instead, he 
said: ““Don’t judge the German army 
by this formation. This was unworthy 
of soldiers. The ceremony should not 
have lasted over 15 minutes and 
would not have, if we’d run it.” 

The colonel, like many another 
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German officer, had an “iron” com- 
plex. The highest compliment he 
could give a brother soldier was ezsgrner 
Kerl—iron fellow. His idea of the way 
to spend a Sunday was to hike five or 
ten miles to some nearby peak in the 
Bavarian Alps and scale it. Remark- 
ing that iron fellows should not be 
found Sunday sleeping under a com- 
forter, he would turn out the entire 
officer corps to accompany him. The 
hike itself was something of a work- 
out but the long climb was the last 
straw. After the return home the 
colonel would offer a toast to his 
eiserne Offiziere. 

The chaplain also was cracked on 
the subject of iron soldiers. After 
marrying a captain to a local girl he 
soared into a speech which in length 
rivalled those of the Goebbels-Hitler 
class. It was a paean of praise for das 
preussische Offizierkorps. The bridegroom 
was not a Prussian—nor were very 
many of the other officers—but we all 
had to hear all about Frederick and 
Zieten and Blucher and at least 10 
times had impressed on us the vir- 
tues of iron hearts and souls and iron 
what-have-you on the field of battle. 

Another Nazi commanding officer 
had the idea that iron and lack of 
sleep were somehow related. Every 
two weeks or so he would summon his 
officers to a beer evening at the offi- 
cers’ club. All would proceed to sit 
the night through, drinking an oc- 
casional beer—not many beers, for 
few of them could afford to buy many. 

There could be no lying down and 
no resort to cards or any other weak- 
kneed time passing. At reveille every- 
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one would stand up and go to work. 
*‘Eiserne Kerle,’’ said the colonel to me, 
watching the construction of a pon- 
toon bridge after such a session. But I 
noticed that he covered a yawn. 

The officers of that battalion had 
no love for their allies-to-be—the Jap- 
anese. The year before they had been 
host to a Japanese observer. On oc- 
casions over schnapps the young 
leutnants would discuss their departed 
non-Aryan guest. Always the refer- 
ences were full of loathing. It appeared 
that the little son of heaven had 
violated most of the rules of common 
courtesy and all the rules of military- 
observer etiquette. He riled the Nazis 
by his ever-ready pencil and notebook 
—it being a cardinal rule of exchange 
diplomacy that you may look all you 
please but you mustn’t write. 

The Jap had a camera too, and a 
military host violently hates a camera. 
For good measure the Jap flaunted his 
wealth all over the place. He thought 
less of ordering drinks for the house 
than one of his lieutenant hosts did 
about coughing up for a half measure 
of beer. Nobody, not even a thirsty 
leutnant, wants to be constantly re- 
minded of his poverty. 


YES, THE GERMAN Officer corps has 
its share of frailties. But let us jump 
to no conclusions. The Rhineland 
cop-turned-officer may be personally 
obnoxious to the Berliner clerk-turned- 
officer, but they both are soldiers 
and they both aim to do what they 
can for Germany. Let there be no 
doubt about that. 

One evening I was with a young 
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Nazi officer in a deserted corner of the 


- = 
officers’ club. We had managed to Credit is herewith extended to the following for 
photographs used in Queens Never Die: Inter- 


raise a bottle of German champagne, _| ational News Photos Inc.. New York, Times, 

indifferent but potent. Our talk turned and. nee HARUN: 

to the World War, a subject I gen- 

erally avoided, and I said that *‘We will fall back to the Weser.” 

Germany should never again let her- “We will bring over another mil- 

self in for such a war because the lion men and break the Weser line.” 

world would surely bring resources “We'll defend the Elbe and Berlin.” 

to bear that would crush her again. “Cost what it may we will force 
‘‘We were not crushed in 1918,” the Elbe and take Berlin.” 

answered Lieutenant S. “We were “Mein lieber freund, even then there 

betrayed at home.” will be no ‘calling it off. We will 
“Had you not called it off in 1918 fall back once more and then we will 

youwouldhavebeencrushed.Twomil- all die along the Oder.” 

lion American troops were in France, We were just a pair of lieutenants 

with millions more on the way.” with champagne-loosened tongues. 
‘“‘But the next time we will not ‘call But maybe the exchange contains a 

it off.’ We will fall back to the Rhine.” _lesson for those who think that the 


“And we will force the Rhine.” way to victory is all downhill. 











Women Warriors 


qSoiprmr “Robert Shurtleff” of the Continental Army was none other 
than Deborah Samson, 17-year-old girl who in fervent patriotism had 
taught school two terms to earn money for her uniform. Twice 
wounded in her three years of service, she was overcome by brain fever 
in the Yorktown campaign when her sex was finally discovered. 
Although discharged immediately by General Washington, Deborah 
was rewarded with a pension and grant of land. 


@ UNDER THE DELUSION that she was the Joan of Arc of the Union 
Army, a 19-year-old lass of Brooklyn, New York, dressed as a man and 
joined a Michigan regiment drum corps. Known to history only as 
Emily, the young girl was fatally wounded in the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga and died sick at heart because she had not led the Union 
Army to victory. 

@CuBaNn-BoRN Loreta Velasquez married a Union officer and con- 
verted him to the Confederate cause, but ran away to New Orleans 
when he refused to allow her enlistment as a private under his com- 
mand. Assuming a false mustache, she dubbed herself ‘‘Lieutenant 
Harry Buford” and raised a regiment to serve under her husband. 
As a spy she frequently crossed the lines, and in the Battle of Bull 
Run saw actual service. —Serymour ETHAN 
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Queens Never Die 


READLINES AND TALES OF GLOOM spun on ticker tape were the stuff of 
a which headlines were made, the season the Normandie came out. 
The year was 193% and she bowed to a world sick with depression and unrest. . . 
the music at her launching party, the far-off rumble of war. Her sponsors were 
the French Line and the French government, and upon her they lavished all the 
art and beauty and trifles 60 million dollars could buy. 

Ambitious, younger'rivals vied for her crown, but never really did she sur- 
render her claim to Queenship of the Seas. For seven event-packed years she 
was France's loveliest diplomat. Then war broke — and, like other ladies of 
luxury, she had to cede her place in the sun to the king-of-the-day, the warrior. 
In retirement, she faded and grew old. And when fire ravaged her 22 months 
ago, it seemed as if the obituary of a famous beauty—and an era too—had at 
last been written. But that wasn't reckoning with the tough spirit of the lady. 
Today a new Normandie, chastened, shorn of her finery, is rising from the ashes 
of the old. Soon she'll be wearing plain grey, like her sister ships of war, and 
carry 12 thousand American troops to posts of battle. Gallant, indestructible, 
her lines lovely as ever beneath a Quaker camouflage, she should prove her- 
self as useful in war as she was gaily Parisian in peace—a symbol ofaFrancereborn. 
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I. Barnum would have loved her—this biggest, greatest show afloat. Pub- 


licists came up gasping for adjectives when they tried to describe her. How 
to wax grandiloquent about a subject longer than the Eiffel Tower was high, 








11 decks tall, 79 thousand tons heavy? They blurbed of her ‘‘vastitude.”’ 
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2. She was to be France’s floating 3. faster—as Captain Rene Puget proved 
emissary of good will. Everything when he clocked off one speed record 
about her (Hang the cost!) was tobe ° —four days, three hours, 13 minutes, 


grander, bigger... for an Atlantic crossing. 

















M4. Her maiden voyage began from Le Havre. Aboard were 2,000 hand-picked 
guests—senators, editors, nobility, great beauties—even a boy ambassador 
to the youth of the United States. En route, while the great dined in 
splendor, carpenters hammered on still unfinished parts of the ship. 
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&. Seventy-two cooks stewed and braised and broiled that dinner to a 7. Int 
gourmet’s taste, on a 51-foot long. stove. President LeBrun headed the gla: 
guest list. At the bar, other voyagers sampled choice vintages—from ligh 


a well-stocked cellar of 21 thousand bottles. 
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G. In the nightclub—never closed ti] dawn—entertainment. Super deluxe, of 9. 


course. Elsewhere on the ship, a winter garden where white doves 
flew overhead, a shopping center, a full-sized theatre, a smal! cathedral! 
whose Stations of the Cross were made of violetebony .. . 















7. In the suites—rare woods, sculptured B. the tantalizing promise, in the travel 
glass, glittering chromium, pillars of folders that here, if nowhere else in a 
light, rare woods from the Orient... troubled world, was to be found the 

oe . ”? 
geiety” . 
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9. and here too 


the joie de vivre that banishes all worries and problems.” 


we 
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10. New York harbor... Hundreds of small boats skittered about like water- 
bugs, their whistles shrieking a welcome... Overhead poised a blimp... A 





fireboat turned on a waterfall in tribute to the Queen... 











Il. Aplane crowned her with a tiara of smoke. The Normandie bore gifts from 
French cities to their namesake hamlets in the United States. Cadillac, 
France, for instance, donated a bit of its city hall to Cadillac, Michigan. 








I2. At 50 cents a head, New Yorkers came aboard to rubberneck at the 
splendor—30 thousand in a single day. High adventure and low comedy, 
fabulous personages, and those not so fabulous, always sailed with the 
Queen; stowaways galore, and one time an unwitting visitor... 











TB. an English aviator who crashed on her deck, sucked down by the draft 
from her funnels. ‘‘l’m terribly sorry about all this,”’ he apologized. 








E42. On one of her last crossings before France took up arms, only 150 of the t 


2,000 complement of passengers she could carry, sailed with her. So, 
like a country house closed at the end of a season, she hibernated for 
the duration, swathed in canvas, bedded down in mothballs ... 


























her famous glass dance floor protected by dampened strips of cloth, her 
swimming pool empty. Back to France and fighting fronts went crew mem- e 
bers; 114 stayed on to keep her in trim. She slumbered in North River, a a 
great white elephant who was costing her keepers a cool million a year. 





France fell, a puppet regime moved into Vichy, but not until after Pearl 
Harbor did the Navy take the ship over, promising France full recompense 
for her. The long quarrel over whether she was “Le” or ‘“‘La’’ Normandie 


was resolved for all time. Henceforth she’d sail as the USS Lafayette. 
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17. As a troopship she’d have no use 18. Or for rare wines and liquors and 
whatever for elaborate bronze door- mineral waters—here auctioned off. 
ways like these—here dismantled. 




















19. Then on the afternoon of February 9, 1942, a workman labored on deck 

with a blowtorch. His helper was careless. Nearby were 1100 bales of 
inflammable life preservers...A spark flew .. .Within seconds, flames 
roared, fanned by a high, fierce wind.. 
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20. Fire!—leaping, roaring the entire 2. No enemy sabotaged the Normandie, 
length of the three-block long deck. as investigations later proved. The 
All afternoon and evening, smoke saboteurs were laxness, carelessness. 


billowed from Pier 88. 

















22. The same kind of fireboat which had welcomed her raucously seven years 
before, now fought for her life. Rivers were poured on her upper decks— 
6,000 tons of water, a small! seaful. One man was dead and another 265 
injured before the inferno was under control. 
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23. The grand staircase before . 














. and after. 
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25. Top-heavy with water, the Lafayette listed to portside. The incoming tide 
did the rest. Over she rolled into the ice and mud and filth of North River. 
Every porthcle was a leak that had to be sealed. Tons of metal had to be 
stripped to lighten her; divers at great peril, threaded their way... 
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26. through charred, chaotic sub-surface passages. They—plus a thousand other 
workers—labored feverishly, day and night, on the great hulk; clambering 
over her sides like ants on an elephant; clearing her of mud, debris, 
broken glass, metal. Up she began to come—18 months later. 











27. At what price? Ten, perhaps 20 million dollars, before the job of salvage 


and repair is through . . . Completely equipped, about two-thirds of 
what a new troopship her size and speed would cost. 











28. 


She was born, this most gay and extravagant of ships, in St. Nazaire— 
today the birthplace of U-boats—and perhaps she’s the last of her line. 
But her career of tomorrow is one befitting a fighting French patriot— 
carrying men, supplies and renewed morale to war’s beleaguered outposts. 
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HERE DID 4 Sme from, Moth- 
er?” chirped eight-year-old 

Jimmy one evening after school. 

“Oh-oh, this is it!’ thought his 
mother as she replied in embarrassed 
confusion, “‘I’m busy right now, dear, 
but when Daddy comes home to- 
night he’ll tell you all about it.” 

“Okay,” assented the lad, a puzzled 
look on his face. 

That night Daddy settled down 
with his small son, and Jimmy’s eyes 
opened wide as he was gently intro- 
duced to the “facts of life.” 

When the ordeal was finally over, 
Jimmy turned to his model airplane 
without comment, while his father, 
brick-red and with wilting collar, 
picked up the evening paper. 

Five minutes later he looked up. 
“By the way, son, what made you ask 
your mother such a question?” 

“Oh, nothing specially, Dad, ’cept 
I heard the new boy up the street say 
he came from Peoria, so I just won- 
dered where I came from.” 
—Mary M. SHEEHAN 


Iefferson, Wis. 
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FTER YEARS in remote Siberia, a 
Russian returned to Moscow and 

beat a quick path to the best res- 
taurant in the city. He had not had a 
good meal in years, so he examined 
the menu with relish and ordered the 
finest food. After several helpings of 
caviar and a double order of shashlik, 
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floates Fou by innumerable vodkas, 
he rubbed his hands and asked: 
‘““Now, what gives for dessert?” 
“Tootsie Rolls,” said the waiter. 
“Tootsie Rolls!” ejaculated the ex- 
Siberian. “‘What iss Tootsie Rolls?” 
Extending his palms, the waiter 
shrugged his shoulders and answered: 
“Lend Lease!’ —Sm SHELDON 


INED UP outside sick call, awaiting 

another of those dreaded inocu- 

lations, the soldier next up drawled 
in a meaningful tone: 

“When I get out of the Army, if 
anybody comes at me with a needle, 
he better have it threaded cause all 
he’s gonna do is sew on a button!” 


—Starr SERGEANT ALTON G. Hunt 
Westover Field, Mass. 


PON ENTERING a village café in 

France, a German officer was 
greeted by the proprietor’s pet parrot 
which squawked loudly, “Death to the 
Boches!’’ Though he jerked nervously, 
the Nazi dismissed the remark with 
a tolerant smile. 

When the bird squawked the same 
greeting on the following day, the 
German did not smile. But on the 
third day, the cry of “ Mort aux Boches!” 
incited the Nazi to rage, “If your 
parrot says that again tomorrow, 
you'll go to a concentration camp,” 
he stormed.at the proprietor. 

After the unwelcome guest had 
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left, the perspiring host furtively hur- 
ried out with cage in hand and 
arranged to exchange his loud- 
mouthed bird with the parrot owned 
by the parish priest. 

The officer stalked into the café 
the next day and stopped directly in 
front of the cage. Silence. He paced 
back and forth, eyeing the bird sharp- 
ly. Still not a sound. Finally he chal- 
lenged sardonically, ““Come on, come 
on. Say it. Death to the Boches! 
Death to the Boches!”’ 

And in a suave and condescend- 
ing voice, the parrot replied mildly, 
“May God hear you, my child.” 

—IrENE DONELSON 
Sacramento, Calif. 


 peaeeage Janie had listened 
thoughtfully for some time to the 
only sounds in the room—the ticking 
of the clock, the creak of the rocker 
and the clicking of Grandma’s knit- 
ting needles. At last she asked, in her 
piping voice, “Why do you knit, 
Grandma?” 

“Qh,” replied the bright old lady, 
“just for the hell of it.” 


—VIRGINIA POUCHER 
Omaha, Neb. 


BOARD A SLOW TRAIN running from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans, a 
smart looking young sailor was sitting 
behind a gray-headed veteran of the 
last war. Both were intrigued by the 
extraordinary success two soldiers 
across the aisle were having in their 
flirtations, especially since neither the 
old man nor the gob had made any 
noticeable headway in getting ac- 
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quainted with his feminine seat- 
companion. 

After more than one envious glance 
across the way, the sailor tapped the 
gray-haired gentleman on the shoul- 
der and said ironically, “Say, Dad, 
don’t you wish you were a soldier?” 

Over his shoulder, the observant 


' old chap responded, twinkling: 


“Don’t you?” 
—Wui1aM W. Ussery 
New Orleans, La. 


a“ EARLY Christmas shopper 
stopped at a bookstore recently 
to purchase a copy of the poignant 
short Yuletide story, Why the Chimes 
Rang, as a gift for his 10-year-old 
niece. Upon hearing the title, the 
clerk pondered a moment, then gave 
the customer a glance of quizzical 
sympathy indicating she had made a 
profound observation regarding his 
mental capacities. 

‘Just a moment, please,” she said 
kindly, “‘and Pll bring you the volume 
you have in mind.” 

In a few short moments she had re- 
turned and handed the bewildered 
gentleman a copy of Hemingway’s 
For Whom the Bell Tolls. 


—C. H. Ecan 
Chicago, Ill. 


Have you heard a clever story lately? Why 
not pass it on? Coronet cordially invites 
readers to contribute their favorite anecdotes 
to be used in The Best I Know or in the 
filler department. Payment of 10 dollars will 
be made for each one accepted. Address: 
The Best I Know, Coronet Magazine, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. Al- 
though they cannot be returned, contributions 
will be carefully considered. In case of dupli- 
cates, it will be the usual case of the early bird. 
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Varm-hearted and impetuous are these two modern 
tagt whose love shines through sacrifice. A 
wmorable Christmas classic from the gifted pen 
f perhaps the greatest short story writer of all time 


“Che Gift of the Magi 








by O. Henry 
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The Gift of the Magi 


O™ DOLLAR and 87 cents. That 


was all. And 60 cents of it was 


in pennies. Pennies saved one and 
two at a time by bulldozing the grocer 
and the vegetable man and the butch- 
er until one’s cheeks burned with the 
silent imputation of parsimony that 
such close dealing implied. Three 
times Della counted it. It was still 
the same. One dollar and 87 cents. 


And the next day would be Christmas, 
There was clearly nothing to do 
but flop down on the shabby little 
couch and howl. So Delladid it. Which 
instigates the moral reflection that 
life is made up of sobs, sniffles and 
smiles, with sniffles predominating. 
While the mistress of the home is 
gradually subsiding from the first stage 
to the second, take a look at the 


From the book The Four Million, published by Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 14 West 49th Street, 
New York; copyright 1905 and 1933 by Doubleday Doran 


























home. A furnished flat at eight dol- 
lars per week. It did not exactly beg- 
gar description, but it certainly had 
that word on the lookout for the 
mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter- 
box into which no letter would go, 
and an electric button from which no 
mortal finger could coax a ring. Also 
appertaining thereunto was a card 
bearing the name “Mr. James Dilling- 
ham Young.” 

The “Dillingham” had been flung 
io the breeze during a former period 
of prosperity when its possessor was 
being paid 30 dollars per week. Now, 
when the income was shrunk to 20 
dollars, the letters of “Dillingham” 
looked blurred, as though they were 
thinking seriously of contracting to a 
modest and unassuming D. But when- 
ever Mr. James Dillingham Young 
came home and reached his flat above 
he was called “Jim” and greatly 
hugged by Mrs. James Dillingham 
Young, already introduced to you as 
Della. Which is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended 
to her cheeks with the powder rag. 
She stood by the window and looked 
out dully at a gray cat walking a gray 
fence in a gray backyard. Tomorrow 
would be Christmas Day, and she had 
only one dollar and 87 cents. with 
which to buy Jim a present. She had 
been saving every penny she could 
for months, with this result. Twenty 
dollars a week doesn’t go far. Ex- 
penses had been greater than she had 
calculated. They always are. Only 
one dollar and 87 cents to buy a 
present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a 
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happy hour she had spent planning 
something nice for him. Something 
fine and rare and sterling—something 
just a little bit near to being worthy 
of the honor of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the 
windows of the room. Perhaps you 
have seen a pier-glass in an eight- 
dollar flat. A very thin and very agile 
person may, by observing his reflec- 
tion in a rapid sequence of longi- 
tudinal strips, obtain a fairly accurate 
conception of his looks. Della, being 
slender, had mastered the art. 

Suddenly she whirled from the win- 
dow and stood before the glass. Her 
eyes were shining brilliantly, but her 
face had lost its color within 20 sec- 
onds. Rapidly she pulled down her 
hair and let it fall to its full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of 
the James Dillingham Youngs’ in 
which they both took a mighty pride. 
One was Jim’s gold watch that had 
been his father’s and his grandfather’s, 
The other was Della’s hair. Had the 
Queen of Sheba lived in the flat 
across the airshaft, Della would have 
let her hair hang out the window 
some day to dry just to depreciate Her 
Majesty’s jewels and gifts. Had King 
Solomon been the janitor, with all 
his treasures piled up in the basement, 
Jim would have pulled out his watch 
every time he passed, just to see him 
pluck at his beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell 
about her, rippling and shining like 
a cascade of brown waters. It reached 
below her knee and made itself al- 
most a garment for her. And then she 
did it up again nervously and quickly. 
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Once she faltered for a minute and 
stood still while a tear or two splashed 
on the worn red carpet. 

On went her old brown jacket; on 
went her old brown hat. With a 
whirl of her skirts and with the bril- 
liant sparkle still in her eyes, she 
fluttered out the door and down the 
stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: 
“Mme. Sofronie. Hair Goods of All 
Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and 
collected herself, panting. Madame, 
large, too white, chilly, hardly looked 
the “Sofronie.” 

“Will you buy my hair?” asked 
Della hurriedly. 

“T buy hair,” said Madame. ““Take 
yer hat off and let’s have a sight at 
the looks of it.” 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, 
lifting the mass with a practiced hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped 


by on rosy wings. Forget the hashed 
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metaphor. She was ransacking the 
stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had 
been made for Jim and no one else. 
There was no other like it in any of 
the stores, and she had turned all of 
them inside out. It was a platinum 
fob chain, simple and chaste in de- 
sign, properly proclaiming its value 
by substance alone and not by mere- 
tricious ornamentation—as all good 
things should do. 

It was even worthy of The Watch. 
As soon as she saw it she knew that it 
must be Jim’s. It was like him. Quiet- 
ness and value—the description ap- 
plied to both. Twenty-one dollars 
they took from her for it, and she 
hurried home with the 87 cents. With 
that chain on his watch Jim might be 
properly anxious about the time in 
any company. Grand as the watch 
was, he sometimes looked at it on the 
sly on account of the old leather strap 
that he used in place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her in- 
toxication gave way a little to pru- 
dence and reason. She got out her 
curling irons and lighted the gas and 
went to work repairing the ravages 
made by generosity added to love. 
Which is always a tremendous task, 
dear friends—a mammoth task. 

Within 40 minutes her head was 
covered with tiny, close-lying curls 
that made her look wonderfully like a 
truant schoolboy. She looked at her 
reflection in the mirror long, care- 
fully, and critically. 

“If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to 
herself, ‘‘before he takes a second look 
at me, he’ll say I look like a Coney 
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Island chorus girl. But what could I 
do—oh! what could I do with a 
dollar and 87 cents?”’ 

At seven o’clock the coffee was 
made and the frying pan was on the 
back of the stove hot and ready to 
cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled 
the fob chain in her hand and sat on 
the corner of the table near the door 
that he always entered. Then. she 
heard his steps on the stair away 
down on the first flight, and she 
turned white for just a moment. She 
had a habit of saying little silent 
prayers about the simplest everyday 
things, and now she whispered, 
“Please God, make him think I am 
still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped 
in and closed it. He looked thin and 
very serious. Poor fellow, he was only 
22—and to be burdened with a fam- 
ily! He needed a new overcoat and 
he was without gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as 
immovable as a setter at the scent 
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of quail. His eyes were fixed upon 
Della, and there was an expression in 
them that she could not read, and it 
terrified her. It was not anger, nor 
surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, 
nor any of the sentiments that she 
had been prepared for. He simply 
stared at her fixedly with that pe- 
culiar expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and 
went for him. 

“Jim, darling,’ she cried, “‘don’t 
look at me that way. I had my hair 
cut off and sold it because I couldn’t 
have lived through Christmas with- 
out giving you a present. It'll grow 
out again—you won’t mind, will you? 
I just had to do it. My hair grows 
awfully fast. Say ‘Merry Christmas!’ 
Jim, and let’s be happy. You don’t 
know what a nice—what a beautiful, 
nice gift I’ve got for you.” 

*“You’ve cut off your hair?” asked 
Jim, laboriously, as if he had not 
arrived at that patent fact yet, even 
after the hardest mental labor. 

“Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. 





‘Don’t you like me just as well, any- 
how? I’m me without my hair.” 

Jim looked around curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone?’ he 
. said, with an air almost of idiocy. 

“You needn’t look for it,’ said 
Della. “‘It’s sold, I tell you—sold and 
gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. 
Be good to me, for it went for you. 
Maybe the hairs of my head were 
numbered,” she went on with a sud- 
den serious sweetness, “but nobody 
could ever count my love for you. 
Shall I put the chops on, Jim?” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quick- 
ly to wake. He enfolded his Della. 
For 10 seconds let us regard with dis- 
creet scrutiny some inconsequential 
object in the other direction. Eight 
dollars a week or a million a year— 
what is the difference? A mathema- 
tician or a wit would give you the 
wrong answer. The magi brought 
valuable gifts but that was not among 
them. This dark assertion will be il- 
luminated later on. 

Jim slowly drew a package from 
his overcoat pocket and threw it 
upon the table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” 
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he said, “about me. I don’t think 
there’s anything in the way of a hair- 
cut or a shave or a shampoo that 
could make me like my girl any less. 
But if you’ll unwrap that package you 
may see why you had me going awhile 
at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at 
the string and paper. And then an 
ecstatic scream of joy; and then, alas! 
a quick feminine change to hysterical 
tears and wails, necessitating the im- 
mediate employment of all the com- 
forting powers of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set 
of combs, side and back, that Della 
had worshipped for long in a Broad- 
way window. Beautiful combs, pure 
tortoise shell, with jewelled rims— 
just the shade to wear in the beauti- 
ful vanished hair. They were expen- 
sive combs, she knew, and her heart 
had simply craved and yearned over 
them without the least hope of pos- 
session. And now they were hers, but 
the tresses that they should have 
adorned were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, 
and at length she was able to look 
up with dim eyes and a smile and 
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say: ““My hair grows so fast, Jim!” 


And then Della leaped up like a 
little singed cat and cried, “‘Oh, oh!” 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful 
present. She held it out to him eagerly 
upon her open palm. The dull pre- 
cious metal seemed to flash brightly 
with a reflection of her shining and 
ardent spirit. 

“Isn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all 
over town to find it. You'll have to 
look at the time a hundred times a 
day now. Give me your watch. I 
want to see how it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled 
down on the couch and put his hands 
behind his head and smiled. 

“Dell,” said he, “let's put our 
Christmas presents away and keep 
‘em a while. They’re too nice to use 
right now. I sold the watch to get 
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the money to buy your combs. And 
now suppose you put the chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise 
men—wonderfully wise men—who 
brought gifts to the Babe in the man- 
ger. They invented the art of giving 
Christmas presents. Being wise, their 
gifts were no doubt wise ones, possibly 
bearing the privilege of exchange in 
case of duplication. And here I have 
lamely related to you the uneventful 
chronicle of two foolish children in a 
flat who most unwisely sacrificed for 
each other the greatest treasures of 
their house. But in a last word to the 
wise of these days let it be said that of 
all who give gifts these two were the 
wisest. Of all who give and receive 
gifts, such as they are wisest. Every- 
where one goes they are wisest. They 
are the magi. 
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My Bout with Santa Claus 


by Frep C. KEeLLy 


SOMETIMES WONDER if anyone else 
I ever had the kind of relations I 
had with Santa Claus. Or the feeling 
I had when I came to know him in 
his true colors. 

So far as I knew, no other boy’s 
father ever went to such pains to 
dramatize Santa Claus as mine did. 
That was strange, too, for my father 
was a stern man. About the only 
time—except around Christmas—that 
he seemed to notice me was when he 
led me down the stairs into the base- 
ment to try to reform me by applica- 
tion of ‘‘the straps.” 

There were two straps—one larger 
than the other. Each consisted of a 
piece of leather about two feet long 
and two or three inches wide, cut into 
narrow strips to form a sort of cat-o’- 
nine-tails. The reason for two straps— 
each referred to in the plural—was 
simply to give my father opportunity 
to make the punishment more nearly 
fit the crime. Unable to face such 
scenes, my mother was never present. 
But my three brothers—all much older 
than I—were usually there. Whenever 
it was not convenient for my father 
to punish me right at the time he first 
heard of what I had been doing, he 
would remember to do it later. 

Yes, my father was a stern man. 
But he set great store by Christmas. 
From the time I was old enough to 
take notice, he wanted to play Santa 
Claus. He bought the goods for his 
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Santa Claus costume while on a busi- 
ness trip to New York. And my mother 
afterwards said he just made business 
an excuse for the trip. 

For two or three weeks before 
Christmas each year, my father was 
not stern at all. On Christmas Eve, he 
would suggest that it might be prudent 
for me to hide my toys. He said that 
if Santa Claus noticed how many toys 
I had he might feel there would be no 
need to leave any more. 

Our real Christmas fun began about 
10 o’clock in the morning. By that 
time my father was ready to go to the 
back door and call Santa Claus who 
would have his reindeer and sleigh 
parked in our barn. I understood 
that my father couldn’t appear during 
the time Christmas gifts were being 
distributed. He had to make the sac- 
rifice of staying outside to see to it 
that no one molested those reindeer. 

We waited in the front room. When 
the mild knock on the door was 
heard, my mother would nod to me 
to make sure I remembered that I was 
expected to say ““Come in.” 

For a reason I often wondered 
about, I seemed to be a favorite of 
Santa Claus. His first present was 
usually for me. Indeed, he handed all 
presents to me, saying “for Fred 
Kelly’s mother,” “‘for Fred Kelly’s 
brother George,” and so on. 

My sixth birthday was in January. 
Shortly after that I was to start to 
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school. As Christmas approached, 
my parents had a problem. In school 
a few weeks later, I would learn the 
facts about the Santa Claus business. 
So they decided to prepare me them 
selves for this bit of life’s realities. 

A few days before Christmas, my 
father asked me if I didn’t think it 
would be a good idea to invite Santa 
Claus to stay for dinner with us the 
next time he came. The more I 
thought about it, the more logical it 
seemed that we should have Santa 
share our turkey. I could hardly wait 
to tell the boys in the neighborhood 
of the big plans we had. 


THE GREAT DAY CAME. And the first 
present I received was the most beau- 
tiful sled I had ever seen. I had never 
received so many or such satisfactory 
presents. Then the time came for me 
to walk timidly up to Santa Claus and 
tell him that we all wanted him to 
stay for dinner. 

“Well, Pll have to take off some of 
these heavy clothes if I’m going to 
stay,” he said, and turning his back 
toward me, shoved the hood off of 
his head. 

I supposed Santa Claus would have 
heavy shocks of hair. But he was bald 
—like my father. That seemed to me 
a coincidence. However, I was not 
prepared—when he turned around 
and took off the false-face—to find 
that he was my father. And he was 
smiling delightedly. 

For a minute I was too stunned to 
move. Then I ran out to the stable 
and buried myself in a little secret 
tunnel I had in the hay-mow. There 
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I stayed for two or three hours— 
crying brokenheartedly — while the 
family distractedly delayed dinner. 
When they found me, I refused to eat 
any dinner. 

I hadn’t cried because a childhood 
illusion was broken. I was indignant! 
It seemed to me that for years I had 
been the unsuspecting victim of a 
cruel practical joke. 

The only person I would talk to 
was Andy Parker, the Negro who 
looked after our horse. I asked him if 
he knew any colored boys who would 
like to have all the presents I had 
received. I had no trouble getting 
rid of them all—including all those 
that remained from previous holidays. 

For the first time in my life I 
couldn’t go to my mother for comfort, 
for she had been in the plot. 

When my father learned how I 
felt, he just looked at me without 
saying anything. It was the first time 
I had ever seen him look so sad. 

For the next month we had ex- 
ceptionally good coasting weather— 
but I had no sled. One evening 
around the middle of January, my 
father patted me on the head—some- 
thing he didn’t often do—and said, 
“You know, you'll have a birthday 
soon and I want to get you whatever 
you want. How’d you like to have a 
nice sled? I’m going to Cincinnati 
tomorrow and they have some extra 
good ones at a big store there.” 

There was something about his ex- 
pression that put a big lump in my 
throat. I think I must have felt very 
sorry for him. 

“This won’t be like a Christmas 
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present exactly,” he said hesitantly. 
**Will it have red runners?” I asked. 
*“Yes,”” said my father, “‘and little 
handles to hold on to. I saw a picture 
of it in the paper.” 
A day or two later he brought the 
sled and it was even better than the 


one I had given away. Somehow there 
was a great chumminess between my 
father and me after that. It seemed as 
if nothing was too much trouble for 
where I was concerned. 

And he never used the straps on 
me again! 


him 


Haven’t We Met Before? 


(see page 50) 
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OR EACH DEFINITION in the following quiz, supply the proper word contain- 
F ine as many letters as there are numbered blanks to its right. Now transfer 
these letters to the correspondingly numbered blanks in the quotation. This, when 
completed, will reveal a familiar Gelett Burgess rhyme. Answers on page 175. 


Definitions: 


Sweetheart 

Number of Supreme Court Justices 
Was dressed in 

Hang over 

A brother’s daughter 

Alcoholic beverage 

Stockings 

Rowdy 

Hangman’s halter 

First day of the week 

Color, flower, or girl’s name 

A glass panel 

Everlasting 

Eight-armed denizen of the deep 


A pachyderm 


Quotation: 
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A Merry cartons ny : He We Say. 
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S° YOU THINK you know all the answers about got It’s been years 
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since you first asked and found out about Santa Claus, and since then 
you've been initiated but often into the whys and wherefores of mistletoe. The 
carols roll off your tongue after a 360-day lapse with never a falter, and all in 
all there’s just not much about this merriest holiday of the year that hasn’t 
come to your wise old ears. 

Well, we challenge you! Dig down into that lore you’ve been storing up and 
see how you stack up in this little hollytime quiz. You'll find many little-known 
facts and well-known figures, but enough of the latter to guarantee you a 
generous 80 (counting four points per correct answer) if you’re up to par; 
88 if you’re on your toes, and 92 if you’re a real authority. But regardless of 
your score, here’s wishing you a very Merry Christmas. Answers on page 175. 


1. What did the angels sing, on that 
first Christmas night? 

(a) Adeste Fideles 

(6) Glory to God in the highest. . . 

(c) O little Town of Bethlehem 

2. What famous opera is presented 
each Christmas? 

(a) Rigoletto 

(6) Lohengrin 

(c) Hansel and Gretel 

3. The patron saint of children is: 

(a) St. Patrick 

(6) St. Francis of Assisi 

(c) St. Nicholas 

4. In what year were Christmas 
greeting cards first sold in the U.S.? 

(a) 1900 

(6) 1875 

(c) 1860 

5. In what old nursery rhyme is 
Christmas mentioned? 

(a) Little Jack Horner 

(6) Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater 

(c) Humpty Dumpty 
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6. What well-known actor is famous 
for his portrayal of “Old Scrooge” 
over the radio? 
(a) Jean Hersholt 
(6) Walter Huston 
(c) Lionel Barrymore 
7. Where is our ‘National Com- 
munity Christmas Tree” located? 
(a) Madison Square Park, New 
York City 

(6) Annapolis, Maryland 

(c) White House Grounds, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

8. What state has a town named 
Santa Claus? 

(a) Wisconsin 

(6) Vermont 

(c) Indiana 

9. Christmas is one of two holidays 
that is celebrated all over the world. 
What is the other? 

(a) Easter 

(6) New Year’s 

(c) Labor Day 
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10. What is our nationally famous 
Christmas dessert? 

(a) Sponge cake 

(6) Nesselrode pudding 

(c) Mince pie 

11. What eminent American owns 
a Christmas tree farm? 

(a) Wendell L. Willkie 

(6) President Franklin D. Roosevelt 

(c) Thomas E. Dewey 

12. What is this nation’s favorite 
Christmas carol]? 

(a) Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 

(6) Deck the Halls 

(c) Silent Night, Holy Night 

13. How many reindeer does Santa 
Claus drive? 

(a) Eight 

(6) Four 

(c) Six 

14. What Christmas green is re- 
mindful of kisses? 

(a) Holly 

(b) Mistletoe 

(c) Balsam fir 

15. What President’s family had the 
first electrically-lighted Christmas tree 
in the White House? 

(a) Calvin Coolidge’s 

(6) Theodore Roosevelt’s 

(c) Woodrow Wilson’s 

16. What state first used living out- 
door evergreens for Christmas trees? 

(a) Florida 

(6) New York 

(c) California 

17. What animals are said to kneel 
in worship at midnight, each Christ- 


mas Eve? 
(a) Sheep 
(6) Cows and horses 
(c) Camels 
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18. Which one of the following is 
not one of Santa’s reindeer’s names? 

(a) Cupid 

(6) Comet 

(c) Trotter 

19. What is the correct title of the 
famous poem beginning “‘ ’Twas the 
night before Christmas, when all 
through the house”? 

(a) The Night Before Christmas 

(6) A Visit from St. Nicholas 

(c) The Coming of St. Nick 

20. Which of the following plays 
takes place at Christmas time? 

(a) Macbeth 

(6) The Doll’s House 

(c) Cyrano de Bergerac 

21. In America, children hang up 
their stockings for Santa to fill. What 
do the children of Holland do? 

(a) Leave their shoes outside 

(6) Leave their caps on the hearth 

(c) Hang up their stockings 

22. Who painted the Nativity? 

(a) Dali 

(6) Correggio 

(c) Matisse 

23. What are the colors of the 
leaves and flowers of the poinsettia? 

(a) Red leaves and green flowers 

(6) Green leaves and red flowers 

(c) Red leaves and red flowers 

24. What is a créche? 

(a) Crib 

(6) Christmas tree 

(c) Christmas pudding 

25. In what country does the wei- 
nachtsman reward the good children 
and whip the bad? 

(a) Norway 

(6) Germany 

(c) Belgium 
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The Game of Abbreviations __ 


= 


ORMALLY there’s nothing amusing about abbreviations, but you can 
1N have a good deal of fun with them—and at the same time prove how 
erudite you are—if you enter into the spirit of this quiz. 

The first 20 questions are the most complicated. The answer to each of 
these is an abbreviation of a state or a country. But the abbreviation has 
to make enough sense in its own right to fulfill the terms of the question. 
Example: What is the egotistical state? The answer is Me., the abbreviation 
for Maine. Note that there is no connection between the state or country itself 
and the question—it’s just the accidental word formed by the abbreviation 
that counts. 

The remaining 30 questions are conventional abbreviations whose mean- 
ings you are asked to give, as specified in the instructions preceding these 
questions. Count two points for each correct answer, except that it is pos- 
sible to score three points on each of the last ten questions, as explained 
later. A fair score is 62 or over; 72 or more is good, and anything over 86 
is excellent. Answers will be found on page 176. 


. The indisposed state Give the full names of the societies and 
. The wrathful country organizations identified in the next ten 
. The fatherly state questions: 
. The ship state 21. D.A.R. 
. Jelly island 22. C.1.O. 
. The harbor country 23. W.C.T.U. 
. The suspended country 24. K. of C. 
3. The growling country ao. BTA. 
. The medical state 26. V.F.W. 
. The kitchen utensil country 27. 1.0.0.F. 
|. State of the common people 28. B.P.O.E. 
. The third person country 29. K. of P. 
). The limb country 30. A.F. of L. 
. The mining state Give the full meanings, in English, of the 
. The first person country following college degrees: 
. The lair country 31. Ph.D. 
7, The unmarried state 32. B.A. 
3. Chemist’s workshop peninsula 33. D.D. 
. Piscatory appendage country 34. Lit.D. 
. The ablutionary state 35. D.D.S. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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36. M.A. 
37. D.Th. 
38. M.D. 
39. B.S. 

40. LL.D. 


Give the English meanings of the following 
abbreviations; if you can also give, in 
Latin, the full phrase from which the 
abbreviations are derived, credit yourself 
with an extra point. For example, ‘‘Ad 
val” is an abbreviation for “‘according to 


value” (two points) from the Latin phrase 
‘ad valorem’? (counts one extra point) 
41. A.D. 

42. N.B. 

43, LE. 

44. A.M. 

45. Q.E.D. 

46. Ad Lib. 

47. R.I.P. 

48. Vox Pop. 

49. R.S.V.P. 

50. Ibid. 


It Can Be Done 


a. By counting in groups of a cer- 
tain number it is possible to count out 
all the Blacks in the following dia- 
gram. Begin at the arrow and count 
off clockwise. Remember that once a 
Black has been counted out it is 
eliminated. What is the number? 

o @° Ne 
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b. This clock-face can be divided 
into five sections in such a way that 
the Roman numerals in each section 
will total the same amount. 


e. In the following setup the posi- 
tions of the Blacks and Whites can be 
exchanged so that in the windup 
Blacks are to the right of the empty 
square and Whites to the left. Blacks 
may move only from left to right and 
Whites from right to left. Moves can 
be made into either an unoccupied 
adjacent square or by jumping an 
opposite color into an unoccupied 
square immediately beyond. 
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d. The following tenpin formation 
can be reversed in only three steps, 
moving but one unit to a new position 
each time. Can you see how it’s done? 
Answers on page 176. 
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What’s His Name? 


Ow Is YOUR memory for names? These Generals, ranging in rank from 
H Brigadier to 4-Star, have highlighted the news for many months. No, 
they are not all Americans, but they have names you know or ought to know. 
See if you can fill in the correct first name from the list on the right. If you get 
15 out of 20, you’re on your toes. See page 176 for the correct answers. 


. General____.___Arnold 16. General_______ Doolittle 
. General___. Clark 17. General__ Somervell 
. General_.. £™ Eaker 18. General___._£.- Giraud 
. General_______ McNair 19. General_______ Wainwright 
. General______ Rommel 20. General___.-- Mikhailovich 
. General____. Lear Jonathan Douglas 
. General___. MacArthur Brehon Erwin 
8. General________ Franco Archibald Charles 
9. General Eisenhower Mark Ira 





10. General___._..-— Wavell Lewis George 
11. General____ — Stilwell Draja Joseph 
12. General______ Avila Camacho James Manuel 
13. General___.___ Marshall Henri: Lesley 
14. General____.De Gaulle Francisco Dwight 
15. General____Hershey Ben Henry 


Answers... 
To *““Wordograph’”’ 


“I’ve never seen a purple cow, nor do I wish to see one; 
But I can tell you anyhow, I’d sooner see than be one.” 


To “A Merry Christmas Quiz”’ 


1. (6) 6. (c) 11. (0) 16. (c) 
2. (c) 4...) 12. (c) 17. (b) 
3. (c) 8. (c) 13. (a) 18. (c) 
4, (b) 9. (d) 14. (6) 19. (6) 
5. (a) 10. (c) 15. (4) 20. (6) 
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Answers sentiiiaaaels 


To “Game of Abbreviations” 


1. Ill.; 2. Ire.; 3. Pa.; 4. Ark.; 5. Jam.; 6. Port.; 7. Hung.; 8. Gr.; 9. Md.; 10. Pan.; 
11. Mass.; 12. It.; 13. Arm.; 14. Ore.; 15. U.S.; 16. Den.; 17. Miss.; 18. Lab.; 
19. Fin.; 20. Wash. 

21. Daughters of the American Revolution; 22. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; 23. Women’s Christian Temperance Union; 24. Knights of Columbus; 
25. Parent-Teachers’ Association; 26. Veterans of Foreign Wars; 27. Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows; 28. Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; 29. Knights 
of Pythias; 30. American Federation of Labor. 

31. Doctor. of Philosophy; 32. Bachelor of Arts; 33. Doctor of Divinity; 34. Doc- 
tor of Literature; 35. Doctor of Dental Surgery; 36. Master of Arts; 37. Doctor of 
Theology; 38. Doctor of Medicine; 39. Bachelor of Science; 40. Doctor of Laws. 

41. In the year of the Lord (anno Domini); 42. Note well (nota bene); 43. That is 
(id est); 44. Before noon (ante meridiem); 45. Which was to be proved (quod erat 
demonstrandum); 46. At one’s pleasure (ad libitum); 147. May he rest in peace (re- 
quiescat in pace); 48. Voice of the people (vox populi); 49. Please reply (répondez, 
sil vous plait); 50. The same, or in the same place (ibid-m). 


To “it Can Be Done’’ 


a. Count off by 10’s. 


e. Black moves from 3 to 4; White jumps 
from 5 to 3; White moves from 6 to 5; 
Black jumps 4 to 6; and then the moves 
and jumps are 2-4, 1-2, 3-1, 5-3, 7-5, 
6-7, 4-6, 2-4, 3-2, 5-3, 4-5. 
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To “*‘What’s His Name?’ 


1. Henry; 2. Mark; 3. Ira; 4. Lesley; 5. Erwin; 6. Ben; 7. Douglas; 8. Francisco; 
9. Dwight; 10. Archibald; 11. Joseph; 12. Manuel; 13. George; 14. Charles; 15. 
Lewis; 16. James; 17. Brehon; 18. Henri; 19. Jonathan; 20. Draja. 
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Bibli lit r drab, Harlem is the heart of Black 


\ f the ist, it throbs mightily 





New World A-Coming 


ARLEM, a bite off Manhattan Is- 

land, is called the Negro capital. 

But it is more—it is the nerve center 
of advancing Black America. 

Life in Harlem is bizarre, but al- 
ways pointed, intense and vivid. The 
inhabitants eat, sleep, work and play, 
bear children and die. But these char- 
acteristics, human and prosaic as they 
may be, are scorched beyond normal 
recognition in the crucible of segre- 
gated life. Negroes become slum- 
shocked. They get distorted perspec- 
tives, and become hardened or callous. 
War is sometimes an intangible peril 
dwarfed by the stern realities of life. 

The unbounded optimism once re- 
flected in the popular chant, ‘“‘Jesus 
will lead me, and the Welfare will feed 
me,” has given way to a surging, 
compelling movement, set into mo- 
tion by the war and daily gaining 
momentum, demanding a place in 
the sun. 

Negroes may quarrel among them- 
selves about minor issues, but on the 
questions of their rights they form a 
solid bloc. They have learned well the 
lesson taught that no individual can 


rise far above the condition of his race. 

So, with this quick glimpse of a 
vast, baffling phenomenon, we enter 
the Negro metropolis to get a first- 
hand view of life in Black America. 

The Harlem Negroes first entered, 
about 1900, was a cheerful neighbor- 
hood of broad drives, brownstone 
dwellings and large apartment houses 
where the white gentry resided in 
suburban aloofness. Within a decade 
the growth became nothing short of 
phenomenal and Harlem began to 
take definite shape and character as 
a Negro community. 

Life there seemed to provide easy 
pickings, so that all the fabulous char- 
acters produced in Black America at 
one time or another descended on 
this happy hunting ground. One of 
the earliest was the amazing Marcus 
Garvey who preached with wonderful 
zeal of a Black House as opposed to a 
White House; a Black Congress as 
opposed to a White Congress; of 
Black Generals, Black Aristocracy and 
a Black God, sweeping Negroes along 
a mighty wave of Black Nationalism. 

A squat, ugly black man, grandson 
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of an African slave, Marcus Garvey 
was leader of the spectacular Back- 
to-Africa movement, which noisily ex- 
plored the fascinating abstraction of 
an African utopia. 

Seeking an economic solution of the 
Negro’s problem, Garvey held that 
the Negro must become independent 
of white capital and white employers. 
Tangible expression was given to 
his idea when he formed a Negro 
merchant marine, known as the Black 
Star Line, to develop trade relations 
among the darker peoples of the 
world. Ten million dollars was the 
announced need to capitalize the 
Black Star Line. Shares were sold to 
followers for five dollars each and in 
a short time Garvey proudly an- 
nounced the acquisition of the first 
boat, the Yarmouth, rechristened the 
Frederick Douglass. 

Negroes were thrilled. Thousands 
journeyed down to the Hudson River, 
where the boat was moored, and hap- 
pily paid 50 cents to go aboard and 
shake hands with the all-Negro crew. 

The ship’s launching was spectac- 
ular. But, loaded down with a cargo 
of liquor to be delivered in Cuba, the 
boat foundered a few miles outside of 
Newport News. When the news 
reached Garvey, he hotly denounced 
the crew for becoming drunk on the 
cargo and navigating dice instead of 
the ship. He charged the Negro cap- 
tain with being in the pay of enemy 
white folks, and gained tremendous 
sympathy which he carefully exploited. 
Imperceptibly the emphasis of the 
movement shifted to the nationalistic 
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scheme for the redemption of Africa. 

“Tt is only a question of a few more 
years,” he solemnly assured his fol- 
lowers, “when Africa will be com- 
pletely colonized by Negroes, as 
Europe is by the white race.” 

Anticipating that great day, he 
formed a social order modeled on a 
somewhat feudal pattern, and called 
it the “Court of Ethiopia.” He himself 
modestly assumed the title of ‘‘Pro- 
visional President-General of Africa.” 

But his boldest stroke was the crea- 
tion of a Black Religion with a Black 
God! On his instigation the African 
Orthodox Church emerged as the true 
church of the black man. An impres- 
sive ceremony was held for the pur- 
pose of “canonization” of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as “the Black Man of 
Sorrow” and the Blessed Virgin Mary 
as a Black Madonna. 

Since a chosen people must be un- 
defiled, Marcus Garvey naturally 
pontificated that only those who were 
“one hundred per cent Negroid” 
could hold office in the organization, 
and thus carried his all-black world to 
its logical conclusion—ractal purity. 

Not alone did he advocate that 
sharp racial lines be drawn between 
whites and blacks, but he also insisted 
upon divisions within the Negro race 
—between blacks and mulattoes. 
Garvey’s movement gathered terrific 
momentum, even to a detail like the 
manufacture of black baby dolls for 
children. Negroes swarmed into Har- 
lem, swept on a great tidal wave of 
race consciousness. 

But Garvey was hardly prepared 
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for the first real surging wave which 
was eventually to-engulf and finally 
wash away his organization. Early in 
1923, after repeated complaints by 
Negroes, the federal government in- 
vestigated the Black Star Line. Garvey 
was indicted soon afterward and 
finally convicted. He lost his appeal, 
was fined a thousand dollars and sen- 
tenced to serve five years in prison. 
After two years President Coolidge 
pardoned him and he was deported as 
an undesirable alien. He died in 
obscurity in 1940. 

Concretely, however, his movement 
set in motion what was to become the 


most compelling force in Negro life— 
race and color consciousness, which 
is today that ephemeral thing that in- 
spires “race loyalty” and accounts for 


much constructive belligerency. 
Some few years before the advent of 
Garvey, in a little room of a New 
York apartment, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People was born, an organ- 
ization which has ever since been in 
the struggle for the rights of the Negro. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, already an out- 
standing Negro figure, was called 
from his professorship at Atlanta Uni- 
versity to become director of publicity 
and research, and later editor of the or- 
ganization’s official organ, The Crisis. 
Much of the early success of the 
N.A.A.C.P. was due to Du Bois’ al- 
most fanatical belief in his cause and 
indefatigable work in advancing it. 
He became a towering figure in Negro 
life, reserved, removed and aloof. So 
aloof, in fact, that on the night he was 
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scheduled to make an address at 
Harlem’s Bethel African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, he failed to put in 
an appearance. With hundreds wait- 
ing, couriers were sent to find him— 
only to discover that the Negro leader, 
long a resident in New York, was lost 
in Harlem, and couldn’t find his way 
to the meeting place! 


By THE END of the first World War, 
Negro life began to assume new 
dimensions. Harlem entered an era 
of noisy vitality. Much of what hap- 
pened was stimulated by jazz, war 
and easy money. The phenomenal 
boom in property values had made a 
few enterprising Negroes wealthy. 
Some real estate operators acquired 
large sums by the so-called “Negro- 
scare racket”—a scheme in which 
Negro tenants, none too prepossessing, 
were moved into fashionable neigh- 
borhoods where white people lived, 
with the result that the alarmed resi- 
dents bid for the properties of these 
racketeers at outrageous prices. 

Few Negroes, however, traded in 
bigotry. Most of them earned money 
the hard way. There was, for instance, 
huge and deep-voiced Pig Foot Mary. 
After earning five dollars as a domes- 
tic, she spent three for a dilapidated 
baby carriage and a washboiler, and 
invested the balance in pigs’ feet. Hot 
pigs’ feet showed immediate profit. 

Though unable to read or write, 
Pig Foot Mary became one of the 
community’s shrewdest business 
women. Her subsequent dealings in 
real estate brought her bank account 
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up to around 375 thousand dollars. 

Substantial incomes were earned as 
well by prizefighters. Lanky “Keed” 
Chocolate, a former Havana boot- 
black, dazzled Harlem with yellow 
cars, purple suits and riotous living. 
Tiger Flowers, a Bible-totin’ Baptist 
deacon, contributed lavishly to the 
collection plates of Negro churches. 

Theatrical people, too, were large 
money makers. Charles Gilpin, an in- 
tense brown man, once an elevator 
operator and trainer of pugilists, was 
acclaimed as the star of The Emperor 
Jones; while big Paul Robeson was ap- 
pearing in All God’s Chillun Got Wings. 
Roland Hayes, a sensitive and gifted 
tenor from Fisk University, had tri- 
umphantly mounted the concert 
stage. And hardly had jazz assailed 
the ears of New York when jovial W. 
C. Handy arrived with a satchel of 
music that proved to be a new and 
popular motif. His Yellow Dog Blues 
and St. Louis Blues were sung by wail- 
ing blues singers in every dive and 
basement cabaret. 

The Black Metropolis was the Vogue! 
Stimulated by the contemporary craze 
for Negro jazz, Negro musical shows 
and Negro dances, the Charleston and 
Black Bottom, Bohemian whites made 
nightly sallies to the section. 

Many night clubs catered to white 
patrons exclusively—and, curiously 
enough, drew the color line. Negroes 
were barred from the Cotton Club, 
the widely advertised ‘Aristocrat of 
Harlem.” On one occasion W. C. 
Handy was refused admittance in 
spite of the fact that his music was the 
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featured attraction of the show. 

As the mad twenties came to a 
close, a new figure descended upon 
Harlem—ubiquitous Father Divine, 
the “Black God.” Originator of reli- 
gion on the chain-store plan, he fell 
heir to Marcus Garvey’s thousands. 

Undistinguished in appearance from 
other Negroes, Divine is a middle- 
aged man, weary with adulation. He 
lives modestly and dresses stylishly— 
only his acts are flamboyant. Every 
costume is decorated with a stickpin 
made of a shiny five-dollar gold piece. 
Beyond riding about in the longest 
automobile in Harlem, and owning a 
scarlet monoplane in which he makes 
his rounds of the heavens, he is not 
considered ostentatious. ‘Though he 
has an attractive, buxom wife, Mother 
Divine, he advocates celibacy. There 
is no record of a son of “God.” 

The transition from humble George 
Baker, an odd-job man in Baltimore, 
to ‘“God” in Harlem took the little 
brown man over 15 years. By 1930 his 
retreat in Sayville, Long Island, was 
well known among Negroes for its 
sumptuous feasts—given free of charge. 
One night a white reporter happened 
into the vicinity and discovered this 
“‘mystic’”’ who healed the sick and per- 
formed ‘‘miracles.” Divine became 
“good copy” overnight. 

The incensed Sayville residents be- 
came alarmed and protested to the 
authorities that a “Harlem colony” 
was rapidly being formed in the neigh- 
borhood. Divine was arrested and 
tried for maintaining a public nuis- 
ance. He was convicted and sentenced 
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to serve one year in jail. Judge Lewis 
J. Smith, in passing the sentence, was 
indiscreet enough to speak of him as 
*“‘a menace to society.” Father Divine 
intoned: “‘Pity the judge, he can’t live 
long. He’s offended Almighty God!” 
Four days later Judge Smith died sud- 
denly, a victim of heart disease. The 
Negro preacher was heard to say in 
his cell, “I hated to do it!” 

This was front-page stuff. Divine’s 
followers pointed to the miracle as 
evidence that he was omnipotent. And 
it was at this point that Divine defini- 
tely acquired his reputation as ““God.” 

Riding this publicity hard after his 
conviction was reversed and he was 
released, Divine sold his Sayville place 
for a handsome price and brought his 
followers to Harlem where he pur- 
chased a Turkish bathhouse in which 
to conduct his ““Get Happy”’ services. 
Before long there were a number of 
stores in operation—groceries, barber 
shops, laundries, restaurants and 
pressing establishments—which on a 
minute’s notice were turned into halls 
of worship. The Peace Mission Move- 
ment had been launched and religion 
on the chain-store plan began to func- 
tion. ‘‘Peace it’s wonderful!’ became 
the salutation. 

Divine has indeed performed mir- 
acles, but of this sort. He has made 
honest, upright people out of gam- 
blers, thieves, prostitutes and felons. 
He has given some purpose to a lot of 
hopeless lives. 

One day one of Divine’s “angels” 
arrived at a New York Department of 
Welfare office and informed the 
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officials that 10 years ago she had re- 
ceived a three-dollar-and-a-half food 
order when she was in need and now 
she had come to pay it back. ‘“‘Father 
says we must pay our just debts,” she 
said. “The government has to do it 
and we all gotta do it.” She was told 
that the office might not have records 
that far back; but she replied, “‘J know 
it, and I want to pay.” 

Essentially, Divine’s following is 
drawn from the very wealthy white 
people and from the very poor and 
illiterate, both Negro and white. Al- 
though his influence will hardly ex- 
tend beyond the span of his lifetime— 
he has no missionaries or body of 
dogma to be explained to the multi- 
tude—he is significant as an accelera- 
tion of the search for a better way of 
life in a period of economic crisis. 

Without the fireworks of the Back- 
to-Africa organization or the ginger- 
bread of the Divine mission, a sober, 
well-advertised movement fostering 
pride of race had been under way since 
early in the twenties. 

With the Italian assault on Ethiopia 
in the winter of 1935, a tailor-made 
issue arose for the racialists. They zest- 
fully went into action on the issue that 
an independent black nation of Africa 
was being threatened with extinction. 
The survival of Ethiopia became the 
topic of angry debate. Emperor Haile 
Selassie I was hailed by some Negroes 
as the new “Messiah’”’—one writer de- 
scribed him as “a black edition of the 
pictured Christ.” Colored peoples 
everywhere began grumbling about 
the white imperialism and oppression. 
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Rumors that Ethiopians were not 
Negroes, however, nearly ended the 
unity of black men in this country 
with those in Africa. Attempts were 
made to counteract such propaganda 
with the explanation that the Ethiopi- 
ans reject the term ‘‘Negro”’ because 
of its connotation of slavery. But this, 
it was added, did not prevent them 
from aligning themselves with Amer- 
ican Negroes in blood brotherhood 
because of common ancestry. 

But the fact remains that Ethiopians 
think of themselves as a nation and not 
as a race, although Haile Selassie re- 
portedly considers himself, as the only 
Black Sovereign in the world, the 
natural leader of the Negro race. 

Clearly, Negroes in America had 
cast their lot with colored peoples 
elsewhere in the world! 


ON THE MORNING OF March 20, 
1935, the people of New York awoke to 
learn that in the heart of the city a riot 
had occurred involving upwards of 10 
thousand Negroes. An absurdly trivial 
incident had furnished the spark. 

A Puerto Rican lad was caught 
stealing a 10-cent penknife from the 
counter of a Harlem five-and-ten-cent 
store. He desperately sank his teeth 
into the hands of one of his captors. In 
the excitement, Negroes attacked the 
store’*s white employes. Meantime, 
the boy was whisked away to the cellar 
of the store, and the rumor spread 
that he had been beaten to death. 
Negroes rushed to the scene intent 
upon revenge. 

Large detachments of police had to 
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be summoned. But the crowds grew 
and surged through the streets, smash- 
ing windows, plundering and looting 
stores owned by white merchants and 
hurling bricks and stones at the police. 
On Lenox Avenue, rioters ducked into 
shattered shop windows, while women 
stood on the fringes of the crowds 
shouting their choice of articles. One 
ragged youth, who outfitted himself 
with a new coat from a wrecked tailor 
shop, wryly remarked that he would 
be unable to return for alterations. 
Sporadic outbursts continued until 
the rioters dispersed from exhaustion 
in the early hours of the morning. 
Mounted police were—and are to- 
day—stationed at all the danger 
points in the commynity while a 
search was made for the answer to the 
outburst. Mayor La Guardia named a 
bi-racial group to investigate and its 
report gave as the riot’s cause the 
“* . . resentments against racial dis- 
crimination and poverty in the midst 
of plenty.” 
Harlem was slum-shocked. 
Chronic unemployment was the 
major factor that set off the riot. After 
long periods of enforced idleness, able- 
bodied men, unable to support their 
families by their own toil, turned to 
petty crime and vice. Because of the 
inability even to maintain themselves 
simply, many women turned to steal- 
ing and others to prostitution. 
Unrest in the adult population was 
reflected by the children. Deprived of 
home supervision, places for whole- 
some fun, and facing a blind alley of 
opportunity, youngsters congregated 
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on street corners where they witnessed 
the most sordid forms of crime. Many 
were either truant from school or 
would come to classes intoxicated or 
under the influence of marihuana. 
They would steal fruits from the 
stands of vendors, drink whiskey in 
basement dives and frequent dance 
halls, gin mills and poolrooms. 

All this went on before a backdrop 
of greasy and rundown tenements in 
filthy and evil-smelling streets. 

The onset of the Depression had not 
only demoralized the black prole- 
tariat, but had shaken to its founda- 
tion the upper crust of Negro society. 
For Negroes have their aristocracy. 

Just before the first World War a 
simple, hard-working Negro woman 
bought two old brownstone buildings 
in Harlem, tore them down and built 
a 90-thousand-dollar dwelling. This 
marked the auspicious entrance of 
one Madame C. J. Walker, inventor 
of a hair-dekinking process, who was 
to become the first acknowledged 
social dictator of the Black Metrop- 
olis. Once a St. Louis laundress, she 
liked to recall a stolen nap during 
which she ‘‘dreamed a dream” show- 
ing her a new method for transform- 
ing the stubborn crinkle of the Negro’s 
hair into shining smoothness. 

Before Madame Walker’s day, 
Negro women had spread their freshly 
washed hair against a flat surface and 
pressed out the kinks with a heated 
flatiron. But the process was awkward 
and hazardous. Madame applied a 
softening pomade, then carefully flat- 
tened out each strand with a small 
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iron comb which she had invented. 

In a short time she had more cus- 
tomers than she could accommodate 
and the dekinking process had de- 
veloped into a sizable industry. 
Madame Walker became a million- 
aire—one of the first women, white or 
black, to achieve this goal by her own 
efforts in business. 

She died at the age of 50, leaving 
the bulk of her two-million-dollar 
estate to an only daughter, Mrs. 
A’Leilia Walker Robinson. The Ma- 
hogany Millionairess, as some called 
A’Leilia Walker, established a salon 
known as the Dark Tower, and pre- 
sided as a patron of the arts. At Dark 
Tower one met James Weldon John- 
son, Zora Neale Hurston, Langston 
Hughes, Countee Cullen, Florence 
Mills and Aaron Douglas. One of this 
crowd, Wallace Thurman, wrote a 
delightful satire of his colored col- 
leagues, whom he called the “‘nigger- 
ati.”” His book was aptly titled Infants 
of the Spring! 

To reinforce their upper-class posi- 
tions in some areas, Negroes attempt 
to maintain a caste based on color. To 
white people this distinction may 
seem trivial and inconsequential, but 
in the Negro world it is a social reality. 
As light-complexioned women more 
nearly meet Caucasian standards of 
beauty, they possess enviable positions 
in the Negro community and are 
much sought after as wives. 

The entrance lately of white women 
into the Northern Negro group has 
produced new and perplexing prob- 
lems for the Negro social leaders. The 
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mulatto women view with the fiercest 
antagonism the competition of white 
women. To combat the situation, they 
raise the slogan of race pride. 

No small ripple was caused when 
the Amsterdam-Star News, Harlem’s 
principal newspaper, appeared in the 
winter of 1936 with the headline, 
“‘MIXED COUPLES CHARGE BAN BY BOTH 
RACES: FORM CLuB.” The new group 
called itself the Penguin Club and was 
composed of more than one hundred 
interracial couples who had banded 
together to fight social ostracism. De- 
claring itself to be without sectarian- 
ism or political aims, the club de- 
manded that “all barriers in both 
races which now ban_ interracial 
couples” should end and that “‘whites 
in Harlem should be accepted into 
community organizations on the same 
basis as Negroes.” 

Harlem’s Sugar Hill is perhaps the 
most modern and beautiful residential 
area for Negroes in Black America. 
Its row of brick and granite apart- 
ment houses, with colorful canopies 
stretching from doorways to side- 
walks, are the homes of the upper class 
and café society. The most imposing 
of these buildings have smartly uni- 
formed elevator operators and door- 
men, and penthouses overlooking the 
Harlem River. Rents are high, and 
only the more prosperous can afford 
to live in them without lodgers. 

Here, too, are found the ultra- 
modern bars, restaurants and cocktail 
lounges. But the odor of pork chops, 
greens and chitterlings is just as 
familiar as it is in the poorer sections. 
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The night of June 25, 1935, was a 
memorable one for Black America. 
Joe Louis, a Negro born of poverty- 
stricken parents in the cotton patches 
of Alabama, entered the prize ring at 
Yankee Stadium to battle the Italian 
boxer, Primo Carnera. 

Negroes thought little about the 
event at first. Yet, when the winner 
was introduced to the radio audience 
—and for the first time Black America 
heard the thick, blurred voice of Joe 
Louis—a roar went up in Harlem. 

Joe was acclaimed by Negroes 
everywhere. His physical prowess 
represented lure and glamour which 
every black boy has enjoyed vicari- 
ously through his identification with 
Joe. He gave the little fellow of the 
race the long-awaited chance to shout 
and yell—and indeed to brag and 
boast. But he also gave Negroes con- 
fidence which enabled them to meet 
with increased authority their day-to- 
day problems. Many Negroes came to 
feel that the door of opportunity in 
America was not actually shut; that 
with a little pushing it would open to 
the humblest member of the race. 

“If we had. more Negroes like Joe 
Louis,” I overheard one Negro say, 
‘things would be better for us.” 

“Sure *nuff,” countered another, 
*“‘but if we had more white folks like 
Joe, things would be better still.” 

The defeat of Carnera was the 
major leg in Louis’ race to the crown, 
He was on the threshold of a fight for 
the world’s championship when he 
experienced his first adversity at the 
hands of Max Schmeling, the German 
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boxer. The German authorities were 
opposed to an Aryan fighting a Negro, 
but when Louis lost to Schmeling by a 
knockout in the 12th round, Goebbels 
immediately wired congratulations. 
By a curious irony the American 
Negro reached the peak of his athletic 
achievement in the summer of 1936 in 
Berlin—two months after Louis’ de- 
feat. In that most arrogant state in the 
world, the Nazi leaders were left 
stuttering as Jesse Owens, Ralph Met- 
calfe, Johnny Woodruff and Cornelius 
Johnson, Negro members of the Amer- 
ican Olympic Team, swept to scin- 
tillating victories in running and 
jumping. Hitler, who was present 
when this racial disaster occurred, 
beat a hasty retreat to avoid con- 
gratulating the Negro Americans be- 
fore the German people. Next morn- 
ing the Nazi newspapers pointed to 
the amazing decline of the white Amer- 
ican athletes and particu- 
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Everything in Joe’s life has not been 
home cooking. He has known the little 
indignities which Negroes meet day 
after day. But such experiences have 
not embittered him. Instead he feels 
keenly the responsibility of being a 
sort of Negro ambassador in the white 
world. Frequently he has said, “‘If I 
ever do anything to disgrace my 
people, I hope I die!’ It is this quality 
which has helped certify his greatness. 
For Louis is aware that he is a symbol 
of his race rather than a fighter, and 
seriously accepts his unique rule. 

Louis enlisted in the Army as a 
private on January 12, 1942, while at 
the pinnacle of his career as one of the 
greatest fighters of modern times. 
Private Joe Louis is no master of the 
King’s English. But in a slow, soft 
drawl, he brought forth one of those 
simple statements of faith that well up 
in Negroes as naturally as the spirit- 





larly noted the gratifying 
rise of the Germans. They 
baldly declared that the 
United States had not won 
the games at all—the record 
to the contrary—but largely 
its “‘black auxiliary force.” 
Apparently the feats of 
Jesse Owens and Company 
served to inspire and re- 
stimulate Joe. When he 
again met Schmeling in 
1938, Joe entered the ring 
with hate in his heart and 
with terrific blows crushed 
the Nazi Aryan within one 
vividly savage round. 
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Notorious ‘‘educational tests”’ and ‘‘white 
primaries” have long effectively barred Ne- 
groes from the polls in the South. A Negro 
who had received his Ph.D. in Romance and 
Classical Languages at Harvard sought at 
one time to vote in Alabama. 

In taking the “‘educational tests” a num- 
ber of newspapers were put before him— 
German, French and Russian—and the 
white clerk asked him to read them as proof 
of his literacy. This he did without an error. 
Finally, the clerk reached under his desk 
and brought out a paper printed in Chinese. 

“What does it say?” urged the clerk. 

“It says,” began the Negro, “that in Ala- 
bama they don’t let Negroes vote.” 
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uals when he said: ““We’ll win because 
we’re on God’s side!” 

Another outstanding figure in Negro 
life is big, booming Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., preacher, editor, legis- 
lator and one of the handsomest men 
in Black America. Women sometimes 
call him “Mr. Jesus.” 

He is a white man to all appear- 
ances, having blue eyes, an aquiline 
nose, and light, almost blond hair. At 
34, he is going places in a rush. Im- 
patiently ambitious, he seeks to lead 
the working-class whites as well as 
Negroes in a “‘People’s Movement,” 
and is one of the first Negroes to aspire 
to leadership of both people. As pastor 
of the largest Negro church in Amer- 
ica, the Abyssinian Baptist, with a 
membership of 14 thousand, he has a 
platform and to all practical purposes 
a powerful, cohesive political bloc. 

Born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, Powell is using it as a lever to 
lift himself up in the world. His 
father, Doctor A. Clayton Powell, Sr., 
is a man of considerable means and 
was pastor for some 30 years of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church. Before as- 
suming the assistant pastorship in 
1930, young Powell was graduated 
from Colgate University and then 
spent a year traveling in Europe and 
Africa. He attributes his present pro- 
gressive views to the oppression of co- 
lonial peoples which he witnessed while 
in Africa. 

Perhaps the accident of his having 
worked as a bellhop in a Vermont 
resort, where he met Robert Lincoln, 
son of the Emancipator, produced a 
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more profound influence upon him. 

Lincoln, it seems, manifestly dis- 
liked Negroes. He even forbade any 
of the Negro help to touch his personal 
possessions, but he allowed Powell, 
whom he mistook for a white man, to 
wait on him. The other Negro bell- 
hops thought the incident humorous, 
but the future Negro leader never 
forgot it. 

Even more important in his de- 
velopment was the fight he waged 
against his parents and the deacons of 
the church, some years after becoming 
the assistant pastor, to marry Isabel 
Washington, a lovely and talented 
actress. He finally married her, with 
the applause of Harlem ringing in his 
ears. The deacons relented and in 
1937 formally called him to the pas- 
torate to succeed his father. 

From that day he really spread his 
wings. He joined the Jobs-for-Negroes 
Movement and in 1938 led the 
““Black-Out Boycott” of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company to force it to 
hire Negroes in capacities other than 
menials. Every Tuesday night, in 
waging this unique economic battle, 
electric lights gave way to two-cent 
candles in many Harlem homes. 

When the boycott tactic produced 
few gains, a billpayers’ parade was 
started in which hundreds converged 
on the company’s Harlem offices daily 
and paid their bills in nickels and 
pennies. After months of intensified 
agitation, the company capitulated 
and placed a number of Negroes in 
white-collar positions. 

The Jobs-for-Negroes Movement is 
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profoundly serious business to Ne- 
groes, but Powell always fas an im- 
mense time. At any rate, he is too 
vibrant and happy to be a solemn 
reformer. Once a movement bogs 
down, he soon wearies and turns to 
something else. 

There are Negroes who, perhaps 
envious of his light complexion, com- 
plain that he is “‘a stranger “in our 
midst.” But to other sections of the 
black population, he is the idolized 
“White Hope!” 

Dan Burley, witty editor of Har- 
lem’s Amsterdam-Star News, once re- 
marked that Negroes need have no 
fear of him as a leader because, “‘being 
white he constantly has to prove he’s a 
Negro to Negroes.” If Powell is aware 
of this banter about his complexion, 
no one would know it. His racial 
patriotism is unquestioned. The un- 
kind cuts at the race reach him as 
deeply as they do black men. 

His every act is done with flam- 
boyant suddenness. A Sunday morn- 
ing late in the summer of 1941, Pastor 
Powell closed his sermon, walked 
down to the edge of the rostrum and 
intimately announced that he was run- 
ning for a place in the City Council. 

He was elected, receiving the third 
highest number of votes in the city, 
including a tremendously large white 
liberal vote. This opened his eyes to 
the possibilities of becoming the leader 
of 2 people’s movement! 

Councilman Powell, measured by 
ordinary standards, has been no flam- 
ing success as a legislator. But he does 
manage to make his presence felt. His 
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immediate political aspiration is Con- 
gress. Once provided with this national 
platform, he will attempt to seize 
national leadership of the Negro 
people. He frankly says he has no pro- 
gram—beyond seeking the total in- 
tegration of Negroes in the political 
and economic scheme of America. 

Actually, Negroes are more dazzled 
than lifted by him—which indeed 
makes him a tough man to beat. 

From Harlem to Tougaloo, the 
Negro press is the most loudly im- 
patient agency for immediate, funda- 
mental change in the status of the 
race. Possessed of no talk-softly policy, 
it is the Negro’s most potent weapon 
of protest and propaganda. Negro 
newspapers are honest, faithful and 
indeed biased to the Negro’s cause. 

In the late twenties, they launched 
a campaign to persuade the white 
publications to capitalize the ““N” in 
Negro. The campaign bore fruit. To- 
day nearly every large and reputable 
newspaper and magazine has adopted 
this form. Despite this wisp of recogni- 
tion, I can’t help making the observa- 
tion that, socially and economically, 
the Negro race still remains in a 
lower-case category. 

Today, the war—complicated by 
racial factors—has given sweeping 
force and appeal to the black na- 
tionalism of Negro newspapers. Since 
Pearl Harbor, this aggressive racial 
policy is said to contribute to the 
doubt and apathy in the minds of the 
Negro military and civilian popula- 
tion toward the war. This has caused 
grave concern to many people in the 
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white community throughout America. 

The blatant advertising of racial 
inequalities in the United States by 
Negro newspapers is of undoubted 
propaganda value tothe Axis. Buta 
development which has apparently 
escaped the notice of the white com- 
munity is that the Negro press has 
declared war against the American 
Fascist dictator, Jim Crow, as well as 
against the Axis dictators, and there- 
fore can impute no good to the enemy. 

In short, the editorial line of the 
Negro press today is the urgent need 
of extending democracy to the Amer- 
ican Negro. And if it seems impatient, 
it is because the improvements in the 
Negro’s status are so imperceptible— 
particularly to those who know where 
the shoe pinches. 


SIX MONTHS BEFORE the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, Negro com- 
munities in the urban areas were 
seething with resentment. Among 
other things, this unrest had been 
brought to a head by the frustration 
Negroes were experiencing at being 
barred from jobs in the defense indus- 
tries. One million and more Negroes 
were unemployed—but no longer did 
the Negro have the cold comfort of 
the Depression when white men too 
were unemployed. His had become a 
black fate. 

With a threatened ‘‘Negro March 
on Washington” at a time when the 
government could ill afford to risk a 
demonstration which might further 
crystallize the antagonism of Negroes, 
Mr. Roosevelt wrote his famous Ex- 
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ecutive Order 8802 declaring the 
policy of the United States as one of 
encouraging “‘full participation in the 
national defense program by all citi- 
zens . . . regardless of race, creed, 
color or national origin.” 

The march was canceled. 

Today Negroes are beginning to 
make headway along the economic 
front through the efforts of rank-and- 
file white workers. Paul V. McNutt, 
head of the nation’s manpower pro- 
gram, tells the story of a Negro janitor 
who was upgraded in a New York 
plant. When a number of white 
workers threatened to quit, the fore- 
man made a short speech just before 
their departure: 

‘**You see that bridge over there and 
those docks? Who do you think is 
guarding them? And who is guarding 
all of the vital areas in New York? 
Negro soldiers. Do you kick about that? 
No! Then why have you got so much 
nerve as to walk out when a Negro is 
put on a machine the same as you are? 
We can’t help it if his skin ain’t white. 
But he is an American citizen, and if 
Negroes are good enough to guard 
this city and keep you safe, then 
Negroes are good enough to work and 
earn a living the same as you men.” 

Every worker was back at his ma- 
chine the next morning. 

The black men of today are becom- 
ing noisy, aggressive and sometimes 
defiant. Gone are the Negroes of the 
old banjo and singin’ roun’ the cabin 
doors. Old Man Mose is dead. 

Recently a Harlem physician was 
summoned to court for driving about 
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with a large sign tied to the rear of his 
automobile reading: 
IS THERE A DIFFERENCE? 
JAPS BRUTALLY BEAT AMERICAN 
REPORTER 
GERMANS BRUTALLY BEAT JEWS 
AMERICAN CRACKERS BRUTALLY BEAT 

ROLAND HAYES & NEGRO SOLDIERS 

Such attitudes are by no means sec- 
tional. During a quarrel with her 
white employer in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, a Negro woman retorted, 
“TI hope Hitler does come because if 
he does he will get you first!’ 

In another instance, a 
Georgia-born Negro came before the 
federal court for sentencing on an ad- 
mitted attempt to evade the draft. 
Asked where he was born, he told the 
court, “I was born in this country 
against my will!” 

Reflecting this antagonism is the 
statement which came out of a heated 
argument among a group of rural 
Virginia Negroes over what difference 
there was between the o/d and new 
Negro. “Well, as I sees it,’ drawled 
an octogenarian finally, “when the 
old Negro was insulted, he shed a tear; 
today, when these young ones is in- 
sulted, they shed blood.” 

These and similar attitudes and sit- 
uations have their roots in the very 
immediate past. In the first World 
War, Negroes at once sought to par- 
ticipate as soldiers. Not until the war 
was over did the full measure of ill 
treatment meted out to the Negro 
troops come to light, and then only 
after Du Bois had visited Europe in 
1919 to attend the Pan-African Con- 
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gress. Documentary evidence of the 
discriminatory conditions faced by 
Negro troops was published. 

But it also developed that the Negro 
soldiers had themselves found a way 
of showing resentment. In a field near 
Metz on Thanksgiving evening in 
1918, the regiment whose bravery in 
combat in the great offensive at 
Champagne had only a month before 
earned it the Croix de Guerre was 
ordered to sing My Country ’Tis of 
Thee. The music boomed and the 
soldiers, the black warriors from 
America, stood silent with grim and 
sober faces. From all that great as- 
semblage, some three-thousand strong, 
rose only the voices of the regiment’s 
six white officers! 

Although today the prejudice shown 
by Army officials seems very little dif- 
ferent from that of yesterday, the 
Negro’s opportunities are definitely 
broadening, but only under public 
pressure. For example, an aviation 
unit was established at Tuskegee, 
though there is provision to train only 
a dozen Negro pilots a year. 

And decidedly on the credit side of 
the ledger has been the partial re- 
moval of a long-standing discrimina- 
tion in the Navy, which recently 
agreed to enlist Negro “reservists,” a 
step forward, since it hitherto .ad- 
mitted Negroes only in the most 
menial capacities. These things repre- 
sent progress. 

While Negroes are serving their 
country in the armed forces, others 
are investing their earnings in War 
Bonds as the masses of Harlem seek to 
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be included in the war program and 
confidently carry out the tasks assigned 
them. For instance, according to offi- 
cials, the Negro community has shown 
better discipline in the city blackout 
tests than any other area. 

One of the curious paradoxes of 
this war, despite its notorious ballyhoo 
of racism, is the fact that Nazi agents 
have attempted to capitalize on the 
dissatisfaction of Negroes as well as 
whites. Adolf Hitler himself seems to 
have set the pattern. Back in the 
spring of 1932, he entertained a 
Georgia-born Negro, Milton S. J. 
Wright, in a dinner party. Hitler 
spoke loudly, long and with an air of 
authority on American affairs, but 
stung his Negro guest with this: 

“Negroes must be definitely third- 
class people to allow the whites to 
lynch them, beat them and segregate 
them, without rising up against their 
oppressors !”” 

And from Berlin, of all places, a 
broadcast was heard commenting 
upon the announcement of a new all- 
Negro United States infantry division. 
Said the announcer: “President Roose- 
velt stated recently that he was against 
race discrimination. One might ask 
the President why he was segregating 
Negroes in a special troop.” 

Racial conflicts in the United States 
are also propaganda meat to the Jap- 
anese, who would persuade the darker 
millions of the world that. Japan is 
fighting a war to liberate oppressed 
colored peoples. 

For years Japanese scholars and 
journalists, even houseboys and chefs, 
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traveled all over the country, gather- 
ing surprisingly accurate information 
about the American race problem. W. 
C. Handy told of a cook who traveled 
about the country for five years as a 
member of his vaudeville troupe, and 
later turned out to be an eavesdrop- 
ping Japanese army officer. 

By assiduously cultivating contacts, 
these people insinuated themselves 
into the Negro community. Colored 
people entertained distinguished Jap- 
anese like Yasuichi Hikida, a graying, 
animated littke man who always 
showed up at Negro social functions 
accompanied by a Negro woman. 
Though he lived in Forest Hills, a 
swank white neighborhood where it 
seems he was employed as a servant, 
Mr. Hikida maintained a Harlem 
address at the colored YMCA, and 
each year unfailingly sent Negro 
friends Christmas cards—usually a 
picture of Japan’s Rising Sun. 

Negroes and Japanese, for the most 
part, live in the same areas. The Jap- 
anese, who operated many business 
enterprises and pretty much con- 
trolled truck farming and the vending 
markets, employed considerable Negro 
help. Particularly did friendships 
spring up between Nisei (second-gen- 
eration Japanese) and young Negroes, 
and intermarriage was frequent. 

But the wealthy Japanese had little 
to do with Negroes. About four years 
ago the Japanese came into possession 
of a tract of land in Los Angeles on 
which they planned to build homes. 
The white people living in the im- 
mediate vicinity raised objections and 
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even went to the city council and 
asked that the tract be set aside for a 
park, hoping thereby to forestall a 
Japanese housing development. The 
Japanese, many of them unable to 
vote, appealed to the Negroes for 
political support. Opposed to racial 
discrimination, Negroes soon put the 
heat on their councilmen and were 
thus successful in defeating the pro- 
posal to exclude the Japanese. The 
pay-off came when Negroes dis- 
covered that the Japanese had re- 
stricted the tract against occupancy 
by Negroes! 

Although almost to a man Negroes 
were outraged by the treacherous 
assault upon the United States at 
Pearl Harbor, yet as a result of signif- 
icant infiltration of ideas emanating 


from Japanese sources, there is today 


little active anti-Japanese feeling 
prevalent in the Negro community. 
Nipponese figures have disappeared 
from Negro life, but not altogether the 


impression they made. 


Topay THE NEGRO stands at the 
door of a fretful future. What it will be 
no man can say. The Negro may not 
be able to predict his future, but he 
knows what he wants—liberty and 
peace, and an enriched life, free of 
want, oppression, violence and pro- 
scription. In a word, he wants dem- 
ocracy—cleansed and refreshed. 

Faced with fascism or democracy, 
the Negro’s choice is simple. He is 
against fascism, inexorably, both at 
abroad. For few men 


home and 


understand its dangers better than he. 
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But men—white or black—do not 
rally to negative slogans! 

They want concrete safeguards of 
their rights. Tradition must be over- 
turned, and democracy extended to 
the Negro. These are hardly the times 
to fumble about with abstractions. 
We are in a titanic life-and-death 
struggle with ruthless and efficient 
foes. Negroes, as well as colored 
peoples elsewhere, must be galvanized 
into action on the side of democracy. 

The Negro feels that the day for 
talking quietly has past. In spite of 
vocal opposition, he has hope. For he 
has an abiding faith in the eventual 
rightness of things. 

But the path to glory is a thorny 
one. Can the South be persuaded to 
end its segregation and discrimination 
against the Negro? This is the crux of 
the matter in the minds of most 
people. To Negroes social equality— 
the issue in a nutshell—is something 
quite different from that in the minds 
of many white people. Whenever logic 
fails, inevitably the Southerner will 
ask the white man, “Do you want 
your daughter to marry a Negro?” 
Obviously this question obscures the 
real truth of the matter. For Negroes 
do not struggle for equal rights to 
marry white women. The question 
presumes that if a Negro is permitted 
to enter a polling place, a theater or 
a school, marriage between the races 
automatically follows. 

Essentially, the masses of Negroes 
are concerned only with jobs—for 
they believe that fundamentally their 
problem is an economic one. They 
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want the “FOR WHITES ONLY” signs 
torn from every job in American life. 
The integration of Negroes in our 
economic life would end differences 
and divisions between the races now 
accentuated by their separation. 
The Negro believes that progressive 
leadership on the color question 
should come from the administration 
—from President Roosevelt himself. 
Some will say that the public mind is 
not ready for the Negro in America to 
be a fully participating citizen. But 
neither was the public ready for the 
emancipation of the-slaves during the 
Civil War. In those days white men 
certainly were not rallying to a banner 
of freeing the Negro. Yet Lincoln rose 
magnificently and freed the slaves. 
This is the day for bold action. Mr. 
Roosevelt can serve the democratic 
way, and preserve the integrity of our 


Constitution, with a sweeping pro- 


nouncement that would set the col- 
ored peoples of the world on fire with 
enthusiasm for the war and give men 
the hope they so desperately need. 
The Negro’s cause in America is the 
If it falls 
it falls everywhere, for colored 


barometer of democracy. 
here, 
men will lose hope and the world will 
be plunged into a racial convulsion 
which may very well bring about the 
destruction of civilization. 

The knows well that his 
destiny is intimately bound to that of 
America stands today as a 
symbol of freedom. The loss of this 
symbol will mean the loss of hope for 
white and black alike. This war, un- 
deniably, belongs to the Negro as well 
as to the white man. To this extent, it 
may be called a “‘People’s War’”—for 
in spite of selfish interests a new world 


Negro 
N hae } 


the nation. 


is a-coming with the sweep and fury 
of the Resurrection. 
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since wars stem from an _ instinct 
“basic to human nature,” they would 
recur until the end of time. Another 
28 per cent hoped for the best, but be- 
lieved that a resurgent isolationism, 
imperialism and public apathy to the 
problems of a lasting peace would 
quash any dream of a warless future. 
Coronet readers cited the following as 
the signposts of future conflict; un- 
checked nationalism; the Bible proph- 
ecy that always ‘“‘there will be 
wars and rumors of wars” as “‘pun- 
ishment for man’s sin”’; the probabili- 
ty of a vindictive and unjust peace 
by the victor nations; possible future 
conflict between one or more of the 
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Allies; the fear that Congress will 
botch the peacemaking; and that 
demagogues will ever foment wars. 

Of the 47 per cent who deemed 
permanent world peace a possibility, 
more than half banked their hopes 
on a federation of nations, world 
court and world police force to keep 
the peace. Twenty five per cent put 
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armament; and a universal language. 
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